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Art. L—Wyelif, a thorough-going Reformer both in Theology 
and in Church Polity.’ 


‘ae contrast between the Luther celebration of last year in 

Germany and the quincentenary commemoration this 
year in England of our great Reformer, Wyclif, is so striking 
as to suggest very serious reflection. The former was a 
national festival in which all classes, from the emperor to the 
peasant, took joyful part. Cities deemed themselves honoured 
by any association with the greatest of Germans. Men of 
rank and men of learning vied with one another to do honour 
to his memory. Books were issued and were read by learned 
and lay, by Catholic as well as Protestant, in which the facts 
of Luther’s life were related, and the services he rendered to 
the cause of pure religion and national reformation were justly 
estimated. Hymns, speeches, processions, solemn and joyful 
exercises of devotion, expressed in some measure the pride 


1 John Wiclif’s Polemical Works in Latin. For the first time edited from 
the Manuscripts, with Critical and Historical Notes, by Rudolf Buddensieg. 
London: Published for the Wyclif Society by Triibner and Co., 1883. 

Hus und Wiclif. Zur genesis der Husitischen Lehre. Von Dr. Johann 
Loserth, Prag. Leipzig, 1884. 
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which Germany takes in her illustrious son, and the gratitude 
Germany cherishes for the benefits she owes to him. The 
rejoicings overflowed the limits of Luther’s native land; Pro- 
testant Europe and America shared in the commemoration. 
In this country from thousands of pulpits attention was 
directed to the Reformer and the Reformation ; meetings were 
held in which eulogy served as the basis for sound religious 
instruction and stirring admonition ; and an enormous amount 
of Luther literature was diffused throughout all classes of the 
population. 

This present year is the five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Wyclif, known as “the Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion.” A committee was formed, including many men of in- 
fluence and mark, to promote a commemoration of our English 
Reformer which might be worthy of the man, and worthy of 
the nation from which he sprang, and to which his chief 
services were rendered. With the concurrence of the Wyclif 
Society an endeavour has been made—is indeed still making— 
to awaken the English people to a just sense of the greatness of 
Wyclif as a scholar, a theologian, a patriot, and a reformer. 
It is proposed to print all his extant works, to familiarise the 
reading public with his doctrines, and to exhibit the influence 
of this great Englishman upon the current of national thought 
and national history. Thus it is hoped gratitude may be 
fostered towards that Providence whose care Britain has reasons 
so many and so powerful to acknowledge; whilst lessons of 
great value may be impressed upon the minds of the thoughtful, 
the spirit of religious independence may be strengthened, and 
the love of religious liberty may be deepened. 

It is safe to say that thus far the results have not corresponded 
with the hopes of those who have interested themselves in 
this movement. Conferences and public meetings have been 
held, but though the attendance has been respectable, it cannot 
be said that all classes of our countrymen have been represented, 
or that any general enthusiasm has been aroused. And it is 
unquestionable that the circulation of Wyclif literature has 
fallen short of that of the literature upon Luther which was 
diffused throughout this land in the autumn of last year. The 
fact is significant and deserves consideration. 

It has been remarked that the Wyclif commemoration has 
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lacked the prestige which attached to the German celebration 
of 1883. Whilst in Germany the greatest in the land were 
foremost to acknowledge national indebtedness to “ Doctor 
Luther,” so that the celebration was actually an affair of State, 
in our own country there has been no sign of interest in 
Wyclif’s work on the part of royal personages, or (speaking 
generally) of the great and famous and powerful. One can 
imagine that if the Prince Consort had lived the case would 
have been otherwise. Now that Prince Leopold is no longer 
with us, we look in vain to the highest quarters for any sign 
of interest in intellectual as distinguished from political, social, 
and esthetic questions. English “society” is peculiarly imi- 
tative, gregarious, and lacking in independence and originality, 
and no cue having been given, no action has followed. 

But in our judgment this explanation is insufficient and 
comparatively unimportant. The two causes of deficient 
interest in Wyclif are to be found, first, in the man himself, 
and, secondly, in his doctrines. 

Wyclif is a remote figure in European history. There is in 
fact a vast difference, greater than the mere lapse of time can 
account for, between the last half of the fourteenth and the 
first half of the sixteenth centuries. The former of these 
periods was part of the middle ages, the latter is the com- 
mencement of the modern times. In the interval the revival 
of learning had taken place, and the art of printing had been 
invented. These two events were enough to mark off the ages 
that preceded from the ages that followed by a line trenchant 
and ineffaceable. The days of Wyclif we can hardly vividly 
represent to ourselves by the effort of our imagination; the 
days of Luther seem almost as familiar as our own. 

And every student of the life and work of these two men is 
well aware how broad is the distinction between their respec- 
tive characters, how contrasted an impression they make upon 
the mind. Wyclif was a celibate and had no family bonds 
to draw out the tenderer and sweeter side of his nature ; 
Luther married and had children, and appears to advantage as 
the happy centre of a lively and interesting family circle. 
Wyclif is all intellect and moral principle ; Luther is a man of 
strong impulses, and of deep emotion. Both alike associated 
with princes, nobles, and bishops, and with all grades of society ; 
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but whilst Wyclif was valued for his services, Luther was 
loved for his qualities. Both were hated by their enemies, but 
Wyclif was hated, as it were, upon principle, whilst Luther 
was hated as a living and social power. In a word, Wyclif 
is the typical theologian, Luther the typical man. 

It may justly be urged that the English Reformer saw com- 
paratively little fruit as the result of his multiform and amaz- 
ing toil, that the time for the Reformation was not yet, that he 
could but sow the seeds of truth and leave them to germinate 
and to yield fruit in future ages, whilst on the other hand 
Luther himself reaped of the harvest he had sown, and himself 
witnessed the success of his efforts, the triumph of his prin- 
ciples in the acceptance by his own and by other nations of 
the Reformation he inaugurated. And there can be no doubt 
that popular feeling must be, and is, largely influenced by 
this contrast, and that it is easier and more natural for Germans 
to rejoice in that Martin Luther to whom they owe their Bible, 
their liberties, their pure faith, than it is for Britons to rejoice 
in the grand but dim figure of Wyclif, who stepped upon the 
stage of time only to live his noble life, and then to move 
quietly away into the society of the historic immortals. 

Yet no well-informed and impartial student can question 
that Wyclif’s was the greater intellect of the two. The clear 
white light of reason never shone more brilliantly than from 
the mind of our great English Reformer. Not that he never 
manifests indignation and scorn; not that he never breaks into 
sarcasm. But he is, above all things, a scholastic, a dialectician. 
In his dogmatic and in his controversial writings intellect is 
supreme; he is ever the thinker, the reasoner, the theoriser. 
Even in his expository works his aim is pre-eminently, all 
but exclusively, by scholarship and intellectual sympathy, to 
interpret the sacred writers. In his Latin writings perhaps 
predominatingly, but in his English writings too, Wyclif im- 
presses his reader, as he impresses his contemporaries, as being 
a man of imperial intellect and indomitable will. 

We have now to refer to what we believe is one main reason 
why the Wyclif commemoration is regarded by so many edu- 
cated Englishmen with so much coldness and indifference. 
The plain truth is that a large section, the most learned and 
powerful section, of the clergy of the Established Church of 
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England are not in sympathy with the distinctively Protestant 
principles which Wyclif advocated. With regard to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford this is unquestionable, in view of the refusal 
of that University by a large majority to concur in the con- 
gratulations which it was proposed to present to the Emperor 
and people of Germany upon the occasion of the Luther com- 
memoration. Wyclif was indeed one of the greatest, perhaps 
the very greatest, of the illustrious men whom Oxford has 
produced. But Wyclif was not the only one of her noblest 
alumni and ornaments whom Oxford has silenced and 
repudiated. The ancient and famous seat of learning contains 
at the present time many whose sympathies are with the cause 
for which Wyclif and Luther fought, the cause of Scriptural 
knowledge, of individual responsibility, of religious liberty. 
Amongst these are some of the most thoughtful and influential 
members of the University. It isan especial pleasure to refer 
to the services in this connection of the Chichele Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, Montagu Burrows, whose three 
lectures published under the title Wiclif’s Place in History, are 
deserving of an attentive perusal, constituting in our judgment 
the best introduction for well-informed and intelligent readers 
to a study of our Reformer’s life and work. 

But it would be affectation to pretend that, however their 
candour and scholarship may constrain them to admit Wyclif’s 
claims to be regarded as a learned, able, and in‘uential 
Englishman, the so-called “ Catholic ” members of our Anglican 
Church assent to the chief doctrines which Wyclif promul- 
gated. Protestants, in one sense, our High Churchmen for the 
most part are. Though there have been too many symptoms 
of a disposition to admit the pretensions of the Papal See, still, 
generally speaking, the supremacy of the Pope is repudiated. 
But our genuine Anglicans are as strong as Romanists in their 
maintenance of the “Catholic” doctrines of the Church, the 
priesthood, and the sacraments. That being the case, how can 
it be expected that they should sympathise with our Reformer, 
who taught that the conception of the Church as a visible cor- 
poration, with its hierarchy and earthly head, was unscriptural 
and misleading——who taught that bishops and monks were 
useless, and that the priesthood should be replaced by the 
ministry of the gospel,—and who regarded baptism as a symbol, 
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and the Eucharist as a commemoration? From the time of 
Laud there has existed in the Anglican Church a party 
which deserves the name of Protestant only in the narrowest 
sense,—as protesting against the assumptions of the Pope, and 
which altogether repudiates that name in its common accepta- 
tion. If the Protestant people of England could awake to 
this fact, and to the fact that the formularies imposed by the 
nation upon the clergy lend a very considerable support to the 
Anglo-Catholic position, they would awake from a dream which 
has enthralled them long. The people of Scotland and of 
America see clearly what the English people, ever averse from 
theory and doctrine, fail to see, that this Protestant nation is 
itself accountable to a large extent for its Catholic clergy. As 
it is, they endure the mortification of seeing their own ministers 
turning their back upon the characters which, in the view of 
enlightened Protestants, are the most noble and the most 
worthy of honour in the splendid annals of their country,— 
nay, in the long and varied history of mankind. 

Wyclif was the forerunner of Protestantism; and here is 
the explanation of the coldness with which he is regarded by 
our Anglican neighbours, to whom Protestantism is as “ the 
abomination of desolation.” 

The name “ Protestant” dates, of course, from a much later 
period than the time of Wyclif; it originated in the course of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. But there were 
Reformers before the Reformation, and Protestants before Pro- 
testantism. In both senses of the word, our great Englishman 
deserves to be designated a Protestant. He protested against 
the pretensions to supreme authority put forward for long 
centuries by the Pope and Curia. And he protested also against 
the theological doctrines and the religious practices which had 
grown up during the ages succeeding those of primitive purity 
and simplicity. In his case, as in Luther’s, the first protest 
was against the avaricious practices and the ambitious claims 
of the Pontiff and his representatives. But enlarged experi- 
ence, long-continued reflection, and the careful study of God’s 
Word, led him to discern the doctrinal errors of Rome, and 
their very intimate connection with the abuses which were at 
first attacked ; and thus the grounds of Wyclif’s dissatisfaction 
with Romanism were both widened and deepened. In fact, it 
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is not easy to sever the dogmatic error from the practical abuse ; 
certainly it is not possible to reform the latter without correct- 
ing the former. 

The Medieval Church regarded itself as the source of autho- 
rity and the standard of orthodoxy. Wyclif proved his Pro- 
testantism by revolting from this standard, and by replacing 
the Holy Scriptures in the rightful position from which they 
had been deposed—the position of supreme arbiter and criterion 
in all matters alike of belief and practice. 

The Medizval Church regarded itself as the body of Christ, 
in virtue of its organisation and hierarchy, with the ecclesiasti- 
cal powers and privileges appertaining to it as an external 
corporation. Wyclif proved his Protestantism by rejecting this 
conception of the Church, and by substituting for it one more 
in accordance with the teaching of the New Testament, with 
the spirit of Christianity. According to his view, the Church 
is composed of the whole body of those predestinated to salva- 
tion and eternal life. It has often been remarked that the great 
leaders of the Reformation held Augustinian doctrines with 
regard to the spiritual history of the saved. This was notably 
the case with Wyclif, with Luther, with Calvin, with Knox. 
This is easily accounted for, when it is considered how definite 
a contrast exists between the view of religion which regards as 
of chief importance association with an outward fellowship, and 
that which lays all stress upon spiritual union with the Saviour, 
Divine grace, dealing with individual human souls, is a very 
different conception from that of mere participation in the 
ordinances of a visible society, and in the benefits believed to 
accrue through the ministrations of a human priesthood. It 
is not surprising that the leaders of the revolt against Rome 
took strong ground upon the doctrine of Election. ‘Their aim 
was to deprive ecclesiastics of the power they had, unjustly and 
from selfish, ambitious motives, assumed, and to attribute to 
God the authority, and to ascribe to Him the honour, which 
are His due. 

The Protestantism of Wyclif was very pronounced with regard 
to almost every detail of Church affairs which was involved 
in the central conception to which reference has just been 
made. 

With respect to the Pope himself, Wyclif's opinions, no 
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doubt, underwent a change, but it was a change in one certain 
direction. He laid less and less stress upon the authority 
which it was customary in the middle ages to attribute to the 
chief Pontiff. And at last he came to see that Christendom 
would be better without a Pope than with vne. Upon this and 
cognate topics much light has been cast by the volumes of 
Wyclif's Polemical Works in Latin, which have been so indus- 
triously edited by Dr. Buddensieg. 

Not less revolutionary was the teaching of Wyclif with regard 
to the priesthood generally. He saw clearly what Episcopalians 
amongst ourselves are only now beginning to admit, that in the 
New Testament congregations bishops and elders were persons 
holding the very same office. This, which is the view of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, is a view distinctly anticipated 
by our Reformer. 

To go no further for the present, it may be maintained that 
these few vital points constitute a line of demarcation between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Wyclif was a Protestant, not 
merely because he denied the authority of the Pope of Rome, 
but because he held that instead of listening to the voices of 
fathers and councils and conclaves, men should search for truth 
in the oracles of God, because for him the Church was not an 
external organisation, but a living society, composed of the 
elect; and holy; and because, instead of a worldly hierarchy 
and assuming priesthood, he would have a spiritual ministry, 
destitute of worldly pomp and pretension. 

In estimating Wyclif’s doctrinal position, it is above all things 
necessary to bear in mind that his career was one of progressive 
enlightenment, and that he only attained his mature convictions 
towards the close of his life. It is usually and justly con- 
sidered that the year 1378 was the dividing line, and that 
after that year he was a thorough-going Reformer. Yet it was 
not until 1381 that his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was 
decisively and, so to speak, polemically formulated. The year 
1378 was the year of the Great Schism of the West, and it is 
easy to understand how this event should mark a crisis in 
Wyclif’s mental history. At all events, he could scarcely retain 
the views in which he had been educated with regard to the 
unity of the Church, after the establishment of an anti-pope, 
and after the commencement of hostilities between the two 
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dignitaries, each of whom claimed to be the one head of the 
one Church of Christ on earth. - 


“In 1378,” says Professor Montagu Burrows, “the spectacle of the rival 
Popes excommunicating and preaching crusades against one another— 
crusades which were to be supported by indulgences, and for which 
Christendom was to be overrun by pardon-mongers—determined his 
(Wiclif’s) half-formed opinions. The Pope was no longer only peccabilis. 
It was something in that age to get so far as to the possibility ; but now it 
was asserted that he had actually sinned. It was the corruptio optimi. No 
long time elapsed before the Pope was Antichrist.” 


But if it was only after 1378 that Wyclif came to take what 
we may call a Protestant view of the Papacy, his perception of 
the New Testament doctrine of the Eucharist dates from a 
period even later. Although he had previously been dissatis- 
fied with the Roman and comparatively modern theory of 
Transubstantiation, it does not seem that he absolutely rejected 
that doctrine until the year 1381, or within three or four years 
of the close of his life. During that closing period, which was 
the most active and fertile period of his literary career, Wyclif 
attacked the monstrous medizval doctrine of Transubstantiation 
with every weapon. As a philosopher, he exposed its meta- 
physical absurdity ; and asa student of Scripture, he proved its 
incompatibility with any fair interpretation of the words of our 
Lord and of His apostles. 

There can be no question but that the many works upon 
Wyclif’s life, ministry, and doctrines which have appeared dur- 
ing the present year will do much to enlighten the public mind 
upon the position held by one of the greatest of Englishmen. 
And whilst, on the one hand, lovers of evangelical truth and 
spiritual religion cannot but rejoice in the new evidence which 
research affords of the enlightenment of our great Reformer, it 
must be made unmistakeably evident to all who think, upon 
what grounds so many who hold influential positions in our 
national Universities and in our national Church look upon 
the Wyclif commemoration not only without sympathy, but 
with positive coldness and aversion. 

Such a writer as Wyclif could not vie with Luther in general 
and lasting popularity. Yet his works were read by all classes, 
and both satisfied and created an appetite for the wholesome 
bread of truth, as better than the husks of scholastic discrimina- 
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tion and the chaff of medieval folly. But when the art of 
printing was invented, there was little inclination to employ 
that art in the reproduction of the Reformer’s works, and until 
our own days very few of those works have seen the light. 
Extant they are, but they are only now being brought forth 
from the recesses of public libraries in England and on the 
Continent, and made accessible to scholars generally. It is not 
to be expected that their publication, however desirable, will 
render them familiar to intelligent readers generally. What 
they contain of value is accessible in more popular forms, and 
so far as they are scholastic they must fail to interest readers 
accustomed to think in less artificial methods. But the whole 
of the productions of one of England’s greatest and noblest 
sons ought to be made accessible to the studious, and especi- 
ally to those devoted to the investigation of the history of 
religion and of religious opinion. We already owe a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Vaughan and to Dr. Lechler for their laborious 
and successful researches into the facts of Wyclif’s life ; and to 
Dr. Todd, Professor Shirley, and Messrs. Arnold and Matthew, 
for their editions of sundry of the Reformer’s works. And we 
have now to acknowledge the more recent labours of two distin- 
guished German scholars, who have devoted much valuable 
time and most careful, reverent, and minute attention to the 
writings of our English Reformer. Dr. Buddensieg has edited 
with the most affectionate diligence the Polemical Works 
written in Latin ; and the manner in which he has fulfilled his 
task leads us to hope that he may be able, in conjunction with 
the Wyclif Society, to carry out the projects already announced. 
Whilst to Dr. Loserth we are indebted for a very able and 
(generally speaking) conclusive work upon the relations be- 
tween Wyclif and Hus, the Bohemian Reformer, we are glad 
to welcome the translation of this work by Mr. Maurice Evans, 
and only wish that the style of the translation were as idiomatic 
as its rendering is correct. 

We heartily wish success to the Wyclif Society in their 
undertaking to publish the whole of our great Reformer’s Latin 
works. It is certainly discreditable to the wealthy and Protestant 
nation which owes so much to Wyclif, that these works should 
be suffered to remain “ buried in manuscript ” in the libraries of 
England and Germany. Thanks to the labours of the scholars 
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just mentioned, Dr. Todd and Dr. Vaughan, and especially of 
Messrs. Arnold and Matthew, all Wyclif’s extant English 
works are now printed and accessible. But competent judges 
have given it as their opinion that the Latin works of our 
Reformer are incomparably more important than those in the 
vernacular.’ The English writings were in many cases thrown 
off, as it were, for an immediate purpose, and were intended for 
popular circulation. But, as might have been expected, it has 
been found that the great theological, expository, philosophical, 
and polemical writings of Wyclif are in the Latin language. 
They were intended for learned readers, and Latin was, in the 
fourteenth century, the one universal language of the learned. 
These Latin works were catalogued by Professor Shirley, and 
the researches of Dr. Lechler and Dr. Buddensieg, following 
upon those which went before, have probably brought to light 
almost everything of importance which proceeded from Wyclif’s 
most productive pen. The Wyclif Society proposes to issue 
two volumes a year, at which rate the whole of the unprinted 
works may appear in the course of ten years. The labour of 
transcribing and editing is of course very heavy. It is divided 
among many competent and willing helpers, who will no doubt 
accomplish their task in a scholarly and satisfactory manner. 

The work by which Wyclif’s theological views are at present 
best known to students, is the 7’rialogus, a title which seems a 
play upon the word Dialogus, as if that word were properly 
Dyalogus, or a discourse between two. This treatise was 
printed at Basle in 1525, and again at Leipsic and Frankfurt 
in 1753. But it is best known in Dr. Lechler’s edition, which 
appeared in 1869, under the auspices of the University of 
Oxford. This work has thus been characterised by the present 
writer : 7— 


1 All competent students of Wyclif’s works have recognised the superior 
importance of the Latin over the English writings. Professor Shirley wrote: 
‘* The Latin works are both historically and theologically by far the most 
important. It is from them alone that Wyclif’s theological position can be 
understood.” Lechler has recorded his judgment, that ‘‘ the Latin works far 
outweigh the English in importance.” Pauli was of opinion that “it is only 
after the publication of Wyclif’s various works in Latin and English, when 
his teaching shall be seriously investigated, that his rightful place as one of 
the earliest reformers will be awarded him,” 

2 The Life and Work of John Wiclif. By J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 
London, 1884, 
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“Tn order to give more interest to the exposition and discussion of great 
theological doctrines, the author adopts the form of the dialogue, in which 
three personages take part. Alithia (or Truth) sustains the part of a solid 
philosopher ; a captious unbeliever, entitled Pseustis (or Falsehood), brings 
forward objections ; whilst a third interlocutor, described as a subtle and 
ripe theologian, Phronesis (or Wisdom), gives decision in favour of the 
truth. 

“Tt must be admitted that the personages introduced have no human 
personality, and that the dialogue is conducted with an utter absence of 
Platonic grace ; the characters all speak as logicians, and waste no words. 
It must also be remarked that the scholastic form into which the arguments 
are thrown, and the redundancy of logical terms and distinctions, render the 
volume in many parts almost unintelligible to the reader unacquainted 
with dialectics and the ancient and medieval philosophies. The writer was 
perfectly familiar with Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Anselm, and 
seems to have thought out theological questions, in the forms indeed of his 
predecessors, but with a vigorous independence.”—Pp. 57, 58. 


Wyclif’s greatest theological work is the Summa Theologie, 
which was composed during the second period of the Reformer’s 
public life, ze. between the year 1367 and the year of the 
Great Schism, 1378. This work covers an immense territory, 
and must have occupied some years in its composition. As it 


is still unpublished, no more than a table of contents is acces- 
sible. The Summa is described as “a great collection of 
treatises,” and is in twelve books; it is calculated that when 
printed by the Wyclif Society, it will fill seven octavo volumes ! 
The introduction consists of the treatises De Dominio and 
De Dominio Divino, in which and in the succeeding books 
De Dominio Civili, the author works out his great distinctive 
theory upon the foundation of all government, civil and eccle- 
siastical, in the grace of God Himself. 

These books are followed by one of great doctrinal import- 
ance, De Veritate Scripture Sacre. Subsequent books treat of 
The Church, The Office of the King, The Power of the Pope, 
Simony, Apostasy, Blasphemy. The work as a whole is con- 
sidered by those who have made it a study to be worthy to 
rank beside the great compendia or rather cyclopedias of 
theology which have come down to us from the most famous 
doctors of divinity, whose names adorn the history of medieval 
Christianity. 

The volumes which Dr. Buddensieg has edited contain 
Wyclif’s complete indictment against both the Pope and the 
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monks and friars. The editor justly claims that the tracts he 
has now published “give us Wyclif’s charges against the 
supreme Head of the Church in their connection with one 
another. In this respect,” he adds, “ they afford what is quite 
new, for we seek in vain in the Latin works hitherto pub- 
lished for a systematic attack upon the Papacy as such, with 
a thorough statement of the grounds of opposition.” 

Dr. Buddensieg has edited and published five polemical 
works against the Pope, of which, with one partial exception, 
none has hitherto been printed. The student of Wyclif’s 
reforming career has thus for the first time put within his 
reach the material for forming a judgment for himself upon 
the nature and extent of Wyclif’s attack upon Papacy. The 
perusal of these treatises has convinced us that our English 
Reformer’s opposition to the Papacy was far more thorough- 
going and far more deeply rooted in Scriptural religion than 
has been usually believed. The severity of the controversial 
language is indeed great, but it is the expression of close and 
vigorous reasoning. There is no mere abuse; yet the iniquities 
of the Popes and of their dependants are most unsparingly 
exposed and condemned. 

A pamphlet upon the “ Frivolous Citations,” which the Popes 
were accustomed to address to members of the Church who had 
incurred their displeasure, is a very good instance of Wyclif’s 
habit of passing from some local and temporary matter to 
those great general principles, upon which he was accustomed 
to base his ecclesiastical and political action. These citations 
were more often vexatious and tyrannical than contributive to 
the spiritual discipline of the Church. It may be noticed, as 
illustrating Wyclif’s habit of basing his opinions upon Scripture 
precedents, that he places the conduct of our Lord and of the 
Apostle Peter in contrast with that of the Popes. Christ did 
not cite John to appear before Him; He went to John to be 
baptized by him. And when the centurion appealed to Him 
for help, Jesus said, “I will come and heal him.” Indeed, our 
Lord actually offered Himself to His enemies, that they might 
crucify Him. The conduct of Peter is also referred to : instead 
of citing Cornelius before him, he made a journey in order to 
impart to him spiritual blessing. The moral is that, whilst 
the so-called vicar of Christ and successor of St. Peter shows 
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worldly pride and oppressiveness in summoning his so-called 
subjects to appear before him, those whose delegated authority 
was claimed by the Popes acted in a manner altogether 
contrary, in a spirit of humility and consideration. 

Wyclif asks whence the Popes derive authority to cite before 
their tribunal such as have displeased them? Thus summarily 
he disposes of the alternative answers to this inquiry: “Sia 
domino, dicat ubi; si a mundi principibus, patens est, quod 
mundi principes non habent potestatem mittendi suos legios 
per viam tam periculosam in dominio alieno.” This surely is 
Protestantism in religion, and Liberalism in politics! If the 
authority is divine, where is it to be found in Scripture? if 
human, how can a king be justified in wantonly exposing his 
subjects to danger? Wyclif makes short work of the business: 
such frivolous citations are either imperial (or “ Caesarean,” by 
which he means despotic and unreasonable), or they are 
diabolical. 

But our Reformer was a man not of theory only but of 
practical insight and ability. Accordingly he argues against 
these “citations” that those who obey them will by their 
obedience endanger their own souls. If they go to Rome, they 
will be without pastoral oversight and care, and they will see 
in the papal city corruptions worse than those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ! 

Wyclif calls upon the soldiers of Christ, that they beware of 
deserting their rightful Lord, and of yielding to Antichrist ; 
and he pronounces a woe upon the land which submits to such 
hypocritical pretensions as the Pope’s. He introduces a 
personal reference to himself, which at all events is in harmony 
with the general belief that towards the close of his life he 
was summoned to appear before the Roman Court. He con- 
siders the three grounds of excuse—necessary business, bodily 
infirmities, and the command of the king; on all which 
grounds he claims exemption from appearing before the Pope. 

Wyclif is thus led to examine the claims of the professed 
head of the Church. Is he in the place of Peter? Where is 
Peter’s renunciation of worldly goods? Where is Peter’s toil 
and Peter’s faith? Where Peter’s holy and devoted life? It 
is impossible that such a personage as the Pope at Rome can 
be the head of the Church militant. “Caput nostrum est 
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sursum, dominus Jesus Christus.”—(‘ Our head is above,—the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’) 

The conclusion of this treatment of the subject is this : 
“The fundamental evil of the Church consists in the fact of 
her no longer following the simple commands of the Gospel, 
but the most senseless human ordinances (for instance that 
the Romish bishop is a god upon earth to be obeyed as Christ 
himself). It must therefore be the prayer of every pious 
Christian, that Christ would again take the reins of the Church 
into His own hands, so that after the removal of all erroneous 
human additions, she may again live in the security of 
freedom ” (Buddensieg). 

One of the most elaborate of Wyclif’s treatises, and one not 
before now published, is the Cruciata, which deals with the 
Crusade preached in England during the year 1383. It is 
well known to every reader of Wyclif’s life how deeply the 
Reformer was affected to grief and indignation by this event, 
‘to him a most striking proof of the worldliness and hypocrisy 
of the Pope and the bishops, and of the credulity and super- 
stition of his countrymen. At the summons of Spencer, an 
ambitious and combative young prelate, thousands of brave 
Englishmen enlisted in an army which was led to Flanders, 
there to contend in arms with the adherents of the rival Pope. 
Many of them saw their native land no more, but shed their 
blood and lost their lives in a worthless, a wicked cause. On 
several grounds this event was the cause of sorrow and of 
distress to a sincere and benevolent man like Wyclif. The 
war was both the result of schism and the evidence of worldly 
ambition on the part of both Urban and Clement. It was 
necessarily the occasion of the loss of many valuable lives. 
Not only so, in order to induce the pious to engage in this 
enterprise, indulgences were freely issued, offering to all who 
served in the Crusade the full remissions of their sins. 
(“Conceditur omnibus transeuntibus suis propriis sumptibus 
et expensis vel etiam alicujus expensis plena remissio pecca- 
torum.”) This was the prostitution of the sacred privileges 
and promises of religion to the purposes of selfish and culpable 
worldly ambition. The consequences of such a method were 
as injurious to Christianity as the consequences of the warfare 
it promoted were to the interests of the nation. 
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No wonder that Wyclif was moved to holy indignation by 
such an event. It seemed to him a falsehood and the very 
“note” of Antichrist itself to represent that Christ could confer 
immunity from blame and punishment to any one engaging in 
a cause which was actually the cause of the devil in opposition 
to Himself. For this would be to picture Christ as opposed 
to Himself, as the chief of sinners, as the disturber of the peace 
of His own Church. In fact, Wyclif attributes the whole 
movement to the devil, who, he thinks, has stirred up the 
monks, canons, and friars to bring about the division in the 
Church of the West, and all the evils thence resulting. 

As in the treatise above described, so here, the foundation 
of the faith is assumed to be the Holy Scriptures. It is to 
Christ and to the apostles that all is referred; whatsoever 
cannot be supported by their authority is ipso facto discredited. 
Our Lord taught that unless a man renounced all his earthly 
possessions, he could not be His disciple. “But that vicar 
(i.e. of Christ, professedly) says with the devil that all the 
kingdoms of the world are his by right.” In this and similar 
ways the Pope discredits his professions. And again, “The 
whole Christian religion consists in following Christ, whilst 
apostasy consists in fleeing from Christ and in following the 
devil. And since Christ says (in John x.) that, the good 
shepherd gives his life for his sheep, it is plain that the prelate 
who, for the sake of this earthly life, which he chooses rather 
than Christ, sacrifices many thousands of lives, must be open 
Antichrist.” Passages like these show us that Wyclif’s 
opposition to the Papacy was not simply on grounds of policy ; 
it was determined by his reverence for Scripture, and by the 
view he took of the supreme authority of the Divine Head of 
the Church. The Papacy was discredited in his view, and was 
actually repudiated, because it lacked the “notes” indicated 
in the New Testament, and because it bore upon its front the 
signs of Antichrist. 

The contrast between Christ and the Pope is wrought out 
with skill and effect. The one is lowly, the other proud ; the 
one is patient under injury, the other vindictive ; the one is 
poor, the other opulent ; the one had not where to lay His head, 
the other has his castles built from the pillage of the poor ; 
the one delighted to minister, the other exacts service ; the 
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one with much labour evangelised towns and villages, the 
other abides-+in his palace, and sends forth his blasphemous - 
bulls! In fact the Pope and the cardinals being what they 
are, being so estranged in spirit and conduct from the Christ, 
it seems to Wyclif that the Church would be more peaceful 
and prosperous without these great ones of the earth than with 
them. 

This same antagonism of the Pope to Christ is in another 
treatise, De Christo et suo adversario Antichristo, wrought out 
more at length in the following particulars :—1. Christ in the 
Truth; the Pope is, in his words, writings, and works, the 
very principle of falsehood. 2. Christ lived in poverty; the 
Pope reigns in worldly magnificence. 3. Christ displayed 
meekness and humility ; the Pope is guilty of pride and cruelty. 
4. Christ’s law is perfect and sufficient ; the Pope enacts laws 
cruel and oppressive. 5. Christ’s missionary zeal contrasts 
with the life of the Pope in his palace, of the ecclesiastics in 
their great establishments. 6. Christ despised secular power ; 
the Pope claims dominion over earthly kingdoms. 7. Christ 
obeyed the emperor; the Pope weakens the secular power. 8. 
Christ had twelve simple disciples; the Pope twelve crafty, 
ambitious, and worldly cardinals. 9. Christ suffered for His 
own; the Pope incites to war. 10. Christ confined his mis- 
sion to Judea; the Pope has emissaries in every land, for the 
sake, however, of power and gain. 11. Christ was without 
pomp, and ever ready to serve; the Pope has a court, and de- 
mands homage even from the emperor. 12. Christ despised 
worldly fame and gain of gold; with the Pope everything is 
marketable. 

Such being Wyclif’s view of the reputed head of the Church, 
it is not surprising to find him holding and boldly expressing 
the opinion that “ the Church of Christ may well be governed 
quietly and prosperously, without any such pope,—as was evi- 
dently the case from the ascension of our Lord until the dotation 
(or endowment) of the Church,” i.e. by Constantine. Nor is it 
surprising to find him rejecting the commonly-received opinion 
held indeed as a matter of faith, that the Pope cannot err 
either in matters of belief, or in matters of morals. 

The treatises now noticed furnish conclusive evidence that 
in opposition to the Papacy—and opposition of no superficial 
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character,_-Wyclif anticipated the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Let us now turn to the tracts written against the 
prelates, monks, and friars, and ascertain with some exactness 
what was the Reformer’s attitude towards the officers and the 
rank and file of the ecclesiastical army. The evidence here is 
both ample and conclusive. 

Dr. Buddensieg has shown much acuteness and discrimina- 
tion in the arrangement of his material. Wyclif’s tracts were 
evidently written at the prompting of circumstances,—as the 
Reformer was impressed by passing events. They are not 
therefore susceptible of a classification strictly orderly. Buta 
fundamentum divisionis suggests itself when we discriminate 
between his polemic against the “ sects” in general, and that 
against particular “sects.” Not so easy is it to distinguish 
between those writings which attack the clerical and monastic 
orders on the ground of Scripture and of Christian theology, and 
those which are occupied in exposing practical abuses. Still, 
Dr. Buddensieg, finding that the theoretical argument pre- 
dominates in several treatises, places these first in order, and 
arrays in a second category those compositions of Wyclif 
which deal with the political, social, and moral evils ensuing 
upon the medieval church system. 

The student of Wyclif’s polemical writings constantly meets 
with the word “sect.” In the treatise De Fundatione Sectarum, 
he explains fully in what sense he uses this term. He accepts 
what is probably the true, as it is the usual, derivation from 
sequor, and regards a sect as a company of persons who follow 
one patron, and acknowledge one rule or law. The Christian 
sect ought to include only pilgrims to heaven ; of this sect all 
the faithful should be members. The patron of this sect is 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and its rule is the Catholic faith, to wit, 
the law of the Gospel. Now, Wyclif teaches that no other sect 
is approved by the Lord, and quotes Paul’s language to those 
at Corinth who formed private sects adopting various watch- 
words. All professing Christians are to be blamed who call 
themselves after the name of any human leader, as Benedict, 
Dominic, or Francis; much more are those censurable who call 
themselves after some founder with whom they have no real 
historic connection, as do the Augustinians and the Carmelites. 

It is thus that Wyclif strikes at the very roots of the eccle- 
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siastical system so prevalent and powerful in his time. Having 
shown that their very existence is in contravention of the true 
principles of Christianity, he proceeds in this treatise both to 
prove that the spirit and proceedings of the several “ sects” are 
condemned beforehand in Scripture by the apostles Paul, Peter, 
John, James, and Jude, and to exhibit the practical mischief 
wrought by them to the well-being of the nation, and to the 
influence of true religion over the people. His treatment of 
this latter branch of his theme is peculiarly fitted to impress a 
people like the English, who are ever alive to the importance 
of political and pecuniary considerations. 

Much of Wyclif’s polemic is directed against the several 
bodies of clergy whom he terms the four orders :—clerus cesar- 
eus, monachi, canonici, and fratres, z.e. the prelates and worldly 
priesthood, the Benedictine monks, the Augustinian canons, 
and the friars. In a tract of fifty pages, entitled De quattuor 
sectis novellis, now for the first time printed, the Reformer deals 
in a most trenchant manner with these orders or human 
“ sects,” as (we have seen) he chooses to call them in distinc- 
tion from the true Church of Christ. 

He commences by showing that it is of the very essence of 
the Church that charity, good-will, and helpfulness should be 
cultivated amongst its members. The common people especially 
should be succoured and supported by the priests in spiritual 
things, and by secular lords in things temporal. He then 
bluntly affirms that the sects he is attacking are guilty of in- 
fringing upon the rights, and of neglecting the interests of the 
commonalty, and that, as injurious to Church and State, they 
should be abolished. 

As for the Pope, the cardinals, the bishops, and the endowed 
priests, they are spoken of as involving a heavy charge and 
loss to the kingdoms, and their endowments are represented as 
belonging of right to the secular authorities. Some satisfac- 
tion is afforded by the Great Schism, and it is set forth as wise 
counsel to allow the two parts of Antichrist to make war upon 
and to destroy each other. It is especially reprehended that 
the agents of the Pope should transmit the treasure of England 
to a foreign power. 

Against the monks, the chief charge adduced is their costli- 
ness and luxury; Wyclif holds that they cost the country 
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annually many thousands of pounds, which might be better 
spent upon the poor. He recommends that the example of 
our Lord and His apostles should be followed, and that the 
monks should live upon the willing alms of the people. 

Against the Augustinian canons Wyclif’s charges are some- 
what more explicit. They are censured for falsely claiming 
Augustine as their founder, and are challenged to verify their 
pretensions by copying the spirit of that venerated saint. 
The sinful endowments of these canons, and their pretended 
miracles, are censured. One very remarkable charge is brought 
against them: they represented as martyrs(!) such as were 
slain in the campaign carried on in Flanders, under Bishop 
Spencer, in the interest of the Italian Pope. 

The Mendicant Friars are, however, as is apparent not only 
from this, but from other of his writings, the chief object of 
Wyclif’s aversion. Their frauds and falsehoods are attacked 
with unsparing boldness. The friars falsely represent Christ 
to have begged in the same manner as themselves. They 
blasphemously assert their religion and mode of life to be 
holier and better than the religion of the apostles. They lay 
great stress upon the value of their “letters of fraternity,” and 
persuade the credulous that those who are buried in their vest- 
ments cannot come into condemnation ; they commend their 
prayers as more efficacious than the intercessions of the Divine 
Lord. By their extortions the friars drain the kingdom of its 
wealth. The poor especially are mercilessly fleeced by them, 
because of their ignorance and simplicity. 

Wyclif’s proposals, it will be seen, were of a very sweeping 
nature ; the remedies he suggested were drastic indeed. He 
would do away with pope and bishop, priest, monk, and friar ! 
Is it objected that, if there is no pope, there can be no bishop, 
and therefore no priest ? and that the sacraments, and even the 
faith of the Church, must come to an end? Wyclif answers 
that he has nothing to do with human traditions, that he is 
only bound by Scripture. And he suggests that the Church 
would probably be purer without than with a pope, and that 
Christ is sufficient to govern His own body! How radically 
“ Protestant” were our Reformer’s views appears from his 
assertions, that every good man, every predestinated man, is a 
priest, and that episcopal consecration is a mere fable! Nay, 
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even bishops are unnecessary; for 300 years the Church 
flourished without bishops of the medieval type! The offices 
discharged by the prelates might be as well performed by 
ordinary ministers. Instead of all these needless orders, why 
are not Christians content to use the ministrations of the 
deacons, who alone were recognised in apostolic times? The 
practical conclusion arrived at is this, that the king should 
take the ecclesiastical endowments into his own hands, and 
should administer them for the good of the nation, and bring 
down the pomp and pretensions of the clergy and hierarchy. 

But to us the most interesting point in this very revolutionary 
treatise is, the stress laid by Wyclif upon spiritual religion, as 
compared with ecclesiastical observances and regulations. The 
man who seeks and enjoys the *presence of the Divine Spirit, 
who lives justly and devoutly, has no need of any “sects” or 
orders, of any observances and ceremonies of human device: 
he is acceptable to God. 

Did space allow, we might prove, by passages from these 
volumes of Wyclif’s Polemical Works, that our Reformer boldly 
rejected many of the superstitious beliefs and practices of the 
Medieval Church. He disapproved of the worship of saints 
in the place of God; he disapproved of auricular confession ; 
he took an enlightened view of indulgences, which he said 
could not secure forgiveness. On some subjects, such as the 
sacraments, there is comparatively little in this instalment of 
Wyclif’s works; the volumes yet to appear will afford fuller 
material for judging of his tenets upon strictly doctrinal sub- 
jects. But there is enough here to awaken our surprise that 
in the fourteenth century so Scriptural and spiritual a view of 
Christianity could be taken, and presented to the world. 

The little space we have left must be devoted to the relation 
between the doctrines of Wyclif and those of John Hus. 

That the new views propagated in Bohemia had their origin 
in England has been generally acknowledged. The learned 
and eloquent historian of Latin Christianity has expressed the 
common conviction upon this matter :— 


“ The doctrines of Wycliffe, which Huss and his followers were accused 
of propagating in the villages and cities of Bohemia, even in the University 
of Prague, were generally odious. Those who knew least of them looked on 
them with the terror of ignorance ; those who knew them best saw that they 
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struck at the root of the whole hierarchical system, in the common view the 
whole religion of Christ.” ... 

“ This insurrection against the sublime autocracy of the Latin hierarchy ; 
this appeal from the traditional Christianity of the West, the growth of 
ages, with all its mythology, legendary history, law, philosophy, ritual, 
venerable usages, and with all its vast system of rights and obligations, and 
its tenure of property, to the primal and simpler Christianity of the Lord 
and his Apostles ; this first attempt to substitute for an obedience to an 
outward law, and to an all-embracing discipline enforced by ecclesiastical 
penal statute, the religion of the inward conscience, self-dependent rather than 
dependent on the ghostly adviser ; this assertion of the freedom of thought, 
limited only by the boundaries of the human faculties and the plain written 
Word of God ; this dawning moral and religious revolution, though it had 
begun in Teutonic England, and had been first embodied in the vernacular 
Anglo-Saxon of Wycliffe’s Bible and Tracts, and in the poetry of Langland 
and of Chaucer, was not yet taken up bythe Teutonic mind. It was propa- 
gated only under most unfavourable afispices, in a remote corner of Christen- 
dom, among a nation which spoke an unformed language, intelligible to 
themselves alone, and not more akin to German than to Latin ; a nation, 
as it were, intruded into the Teutonic Empire, thought barbarian, and, from 
late circumstances, held in hostile jealousy by the Teutonic Commonwealth.” 
(Milman, Book x111. chapter viii.) 


Subsequent investigations have confirmed the view taken 


many years since by Dean Milman. Buddensieg gives it as 
his opinion (and few are as well able to form a judgment upon 
this point) that— 


** All those ideas and tendencies by which so keen an observer as Karl 
Hase recognises the peculiar importance of Hus, viz., his opposition to the 
clergy and to the abuses of the Papacy in his pamphlets and sermons— 
the equality of the priesthood—the needlessness of a visible head of the 
Church—the rights of congregations—tithes mere alms—the right of the 
Government to confiscate Church property when ill-administered,—in fact, 
the extinction of any proprietary right through the mortal sins of the pos- 
sessor,—all these may also be found in Wiclit’s writings, and many of them 
can be pointed out word for word in his works.” 


It is remarkable that many modern Church historians, both 
German and Czechist, have underrated the indebtedness of 
Hus to his English predecessor in the matter of Christian 
doctrine. Thus Neander deemed Hus more a disciple of 
Mathias of Janow than of Wyclif, whilst Krummel asserted 
that “ Hus had acquired his Reformational ideas in an entirely 
independent way, and even before he was acquainted with the 
theological writings of Wyclif,” and even that Hus never gave 
in his adhesion to many important dogmas of Wyclif. Loserth 
shows, by a careful review of the writings of those who have 
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treated of this subject, that even those historians of doctrine 
who have conceded to Wyclif an influence over Hus conjoint 
with that exerted by some other “precursors,” have failed to 
recognise the full extent, in fact, the paramount extent, of that 
influence. 

One reason for this error in judgment is, no doubt, the im- 
perfect acquaintance with the writings of our English Reformer, 
which has been the necessary disadvantage of all students of 
this phase of pre-Reformation history. 

Dr. Loserth has devoted himself to the laborious task of 
tracing the connection between the English Reformer and 
theologian Wyclif and the Bohemian martyr, John Hus. His 
researches have led him into paths but little trodden, which 
have, however, yielded most valuable results. It is impossible 
too highly to praise the acuteness and patience with which 
this distinguished Bohemian scholar has carried out the 
interesting comparison between the writings of the two 
Reformers. Dr. Loserth has not simply given his conclusions, 
he has to a large extent given the data upon which those con- 
clusions have been based. By printing in parallel columns 
the passages which correspond verbally or substantially, he has 
laid before every reader evidence which it would be absurd 
to controvert, and has made it abundantly clear that the 
Bohemian not merely made use of the words of the English- 
man, but actually appropriated those works wholesale, and 
transcribed them verbatim et literatim. The proposition which 
Dr. Loserth puts forward at the commencement of his work 
he proves by overwhelming and demonstrative evidence :— 

“That which Hus has deposited in the way of theological knowledge in 
his various Latin tractates, he owes almost exclusively to the Englishman 
from whose writings he has, by diligent study, derived it. 

“During the last years of his life Hus in reality appears as a genuine 
Wyclifite ; with such verbal fidelity, and not seldom with so much naiveté, 
has he copied the writings of the Englishman. It was Wyclif’s doctrine 
principally for which he yielded up his life ; and did we not know that he 
played a part in other than purely theological matters, we should be 


obliged to confess that he mounted the pile on that 6th July of the year 
1415 as an out-and-out Lollard.” 


The Bohemians designated John Wyclif the fifth evangelist. 
And the researches of Dr. Loserth have, after the lapse of 
centuries, revived the ancient judgment as to the complete 
derivation of the Bohemian Reformation from the English 
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source. At the Council of Constance, John Stokes pronounced 
Hus’s doctrines to be pure Wyclifism. And the more the 
subject is studied, the more is this representation confirmed. 
Loserth sums up his conclusion upon this matter in these 
emphatic words :—“Erst Wiclifs Werke haben jene tiefe 
religiése Bewegung in Bohmen hervorgerufen.”—(‘It was 
Wyclif’s works that first called into existence that profound 
religious movement in Bohemia.’) 

It is of some importance to fix definitely the period at which 
Wyclif’s doctrines may be said to have taken root in Bohemia. 
Hus commenced lecturing in the University of Prague in 
1398, was ordained priest in 1400, and two years after his 
ordination was appointed preacher in the Bethlehem Chapel,—a 
position in which he wielded wide and powerful influence. 
It is certain that he studied Wyclif’s philosophical works before 
the end of the fourteenth century. Now, the connection 
between the Universities of Prague and of Oxford was very 
close. Amongst other intellectual young Bohemians, Jerome 
studied for some time at the famous English University; and 
it is known that about 1401, 1402, he brought to Prague certain 
manuscripts containing theological treatises of Wyclif. During 
the early years of the fifteenth century Wyclif’s writings were 
largely read and studied in Bohemia, and produced a very 
powerful effect. At this period the new doctrine was known 
as Wyclifism, a term which was only gradually abandoned in 
favour of Hussitism after the year 1420. There is no doubt 
that in 1403 Hus was a student and a disciple of Wyclif’s 
doctrines. The year 1409, the year in which the German 
students left the University of Prague, is the turning-point, 
from which the reformed doctrine advanced with amazing 
rapidity. Whatever Hus wrote was either an adaptation or 
appropriation of the Englishman’s treatises. (“Seine latein- 
ischen Schriften der nichsten Jahre sind nichts als ein diirf- 
tiger Auszug aus der reichen Schatzkammer des Englischen 
Theologen.”) It was upon the 16th July 1410 that copies of 
seventeen of Wyclif’s works, to the number of 200, were, in con- 
sonance with the requirements of a Papal Bull, burnt publicly 
in the court of the Hradschin. This in itself is a sufficient 
proof of the hold which Wyclifism had at this time acquired over 
the educated class in Bohemia. Loserth mentions in addition 
to the seventeen works above referred to, ten other works of 
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Wyclif known to have been in circulation at Prague at the 
same time. 

With regard to Hus himself, there is conclusive evidence 
that the English Reformer’s works were the arsenal from 
which he furnished himself with the weapons he turned against 
Roman errors and abuses. It is on record that he engaged in 
controversies in which he relied for his material almost: exclu- 
sively upon Wyclif’s writings. The discourse upon the 
government of the Church by Christ himself, which Hus 
prepared for the Council at Constance, was simply the work of 
Wyclif adopted substantially and verbally. In fact it is now 
unquestionable that John Hus was tried and condemned by 
the Council for adopting the doctrines and the very language 
of our English Reformer. 

The correspondence between the writings of Hus and those 
of Wyclif,—in fact in many places the exact identity between 
the two,—is most clearly and conclusively exhibited by Dr. 
Loserth. Hus’s treatise De Ecclesia was written in order to 
refute the judgment of the doctors of the theological faculty 
in Prague ; its date is 1413. Loserth tells us that the first 
three chapters of this famous work are “ taken over word for 
word from Wyclif’s tractate bearing the same title!” Even in 
the introduction Hus borrows Wyclif’s idea that the Church 
being the Bride of Christ is the Mother of Christian people, 
and therefore deserves reverent affection, in order to which she 
must be known. But in the substance of the treatise Loserth 
shows us that it is not a question of indebtedness for ideas, 
but of actual appropriation with here or there a verbal 
alteration of no moment. A few lines represented in parallel 
columns will be sufficient to show that this is so :— 


Wyclif. 

“Tlla autem est sponsa Christi, 
de qua est processus Cantici canti- 
corum, de qua loquitur scriptura 
Is. 61 Tamquam sponsam decor- 
avit me corona. Hec eciam est 
mulier fortis, de qua patet Prov. 31 
et corpus Christi mysticum, de quo 
1Cor12. Ista est Jerusalem mater 
nostra, templum domini, regnum 
celorum et civitas regis magni,” etc. 





Hus. 

“Tila igitur . . est sponsa 
Christi, de qua est processus Cantici 
canticorum, de qua Isaia 61 dicit: 
Quasi sponsum decoratum corona 
. . - Hee est mulier fortis, cujus 
domestici vestiti sunt duplicibus 
Prov. 31... . Ista est Jerusalem 
mater nostra, templum domini, 
regnum celorum et civitas regis 
magni,” etc. 


Correspondences like the above might easily be multiplied, 
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but the curious inquirer may be referred to the pages of Dr. 
Loserth for some of the most remarkable coincidences and 
appropriations to be found in the records of literature. 

The supremacy of Wyclif’s master-mind is thus made more 
strikingly evident. The more the writings of our great 
Reformer are studied, the more general will be the conviction, 
already formed and expressed by the most competent students 
of the church history of the fourteenth century, that John 
Wyclif was the most original and the most powerful thinker 
and writer whom God has raised up to expose the errors of 
Rome, and to re-establish Christian doctrine and life upon the 
foundations laid eighteen centuries ago by our Lord and His 
apostles. J. RADFORD THOMSON. 


Art. Il—Our Lord’s Principles of Philanthropy and 
Social Reform. 


Amr Gev evepyetav, “he went about doing good,” is the most 
real and vivid biography ever compressed into a couple of 
words, Our Lord’s beneficence, though not his profoundest 
quality, is that which takes readiest hold of the popular 
mind. In the present age it has drawn a whole legion of 
followers. Philanthropy is everywhere. Parliament has 
turned philanthropic: so has the army and the navy; every 
interest has now its guardian angel, and every hospital and 
workhouse its ministering spirits. 

Yet the course of modern philanthropy is not an easy one ; 
trying to do good it often does harm. Its sentimental freaks 
have been a fertile theme to some of our lively satirists ; Dickens 
has given us Mrs. Jellyby and Mrs. Pardiggle, and Thackeray 
Mrs. Newcome ; and though both of these writers convey the 
erroneous impression that such women are types of the class, 
it is impossible to deny that stragglers of the kind are to be 
found in the philanthropic host. Carlyle, in his Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, sounded a loud blast of the trumpet against our 
“ Model-Prisons,” and the whole policy that was so tender to 
rogues and ruffians. Dr. Livingstone, writing from Africa, 
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wished, in choice portions of that continent, to establish settle- 
ments for the honest poor of Scotland, the class to which he 
himself claimed to belong ; remarking that while so much was 
done for the “ blackguard poor,” the honest poor were thought 
of by no one. Yet, even while writing thus, Livingstone was 
making “blackguard poor” in Africa his own peculiar charge, 
and directing his unparalleled efforts and sacrifices towards 
turning them into honest Christian labourers and traders. It is 
instructive that even to Livingstone himself, the highest type 
of Christian philanthropist, it appeared at times that philan- 
thropy might be carried. too far,—that too much in proportion 
might be done for the prodigal son. Yet at no time of his life 
could he have been insensible to the glory of that great feature 
of Christianity, expressed in our Lord’s words, “ The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that which is lost.” Respect 
the “ honest poor” as you may, and think as much as you can 
of ways by which a fairer field may be provided for their labour, 
and the hard lines of their life may be softened ; still, it will 
always be the glorious distinction of Christianity to look with 
tender eye on the miserable, even when they have brought their 
miseries on themselves ; and this for the plain reason that every 
Christian feels that he himself has been, on God’s part, the 
object of a like compassion. 

Philanthropy therefore must always have a somewhat diffi- 
cult course, lying between a Scylla and a Charybdis, between 
the claims of Christian compassion on the one side, and on the 
other the demands of the wholesome law of retribution, that 
renders to every man according to his works. It is impossible 
to suppose that this difficulty was not present to the mind of 
our Lord. Did he then, in any way, help to solve it? Is 
there any thing in the principles of philanthropy and social 
progress which he recognised to help modern philanthropists 
in the difficulties which surround their path? It will be the 
object of this paper to show that our Lord’s efforts to improve 
the ordinary life of humanity were not governed by a mere 
benevolent impulse, and did not proceed in a hap-hazard way ; 
but that they sprang from a wide and profound consideration 
of the best and soundest conditions of human welfare, and of 
the wisest ways of benefiting permanently the whole estate of 
mankind. It must be observed, once for all, that it is a sub- 
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ordinate department of Christ’s work of which we are to treat, 
and that, in trying to throw light on it, we do not for one 
moment forget that the main purpose of his life and death 
was to atone for sin. 

We are well aware that it is the policy of our modern secular- 
ists to make out that, according to our Lord’s view, the present 
life ought to be treated with indifference and contempt. It is 
affirmed that his highest effort was to detach men’s minds 
from the world, as being a great hindrance to their true good, 
to discourage them from acquiring worldly property, or even so 
much as thinking of the morrow ; they were to sell what they 
had and give to the poor, and lay up no treasures except in 
heaven; for it was easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God. 
In reply to this view of our Lord’s teaching, though it is re- 
peated with great confidence in every form bythe Bradlaughs and 
Holyoakes of the day, it seems enough to say, that if our Lord 
had been so utterly careless of the conditions of human welfare 
in this world, his biography would not have been contained in 
the two memorable words which we have placed at the begin- 
ning of this article. If he had looked on this life with contempt, 
and had deemed it far better for men to be poor and miserable 
in this world, in order that their minds might be turned to a 
better, would he have gone about healing the sick, feeding the 
hungry, cleansing the leper, raising the dead? In this great 
habit of his life he showed how thoroughly he regarded the 
temporal ills of life as ills,—ills which it was a great blessing 
to be able to remove. Why should he have set such store by 
health and strength and physical comfort generally, if he had held 
the view that this miserable life ought simply to be endured, 
misery and all, and that the part of wisdom was to despise it, 
and look forward to a better? Why should he have brought 
men back from the grave if he believed that what was most to 
be desired for our mortal life was that it should end as speedily 
as possible? On the very surface of the Gospel history, it is 
plain that our Lord took a genial view of life, and desired to 
make its conditions easier and happier. What he said about 
riches and taking no thought for the morrow, was said in ac- 
cordance with oriental forms of speech that make use of strong, 
absolute statements where the obvious purpose is to utter a 
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very emphatic comparative. Undoubtedly he sought to turn 
men wholly from the habit of making the riches of this world 
their treasure, and seeking them eagerly as the chief good. He 
sought to generate a spirit of filial trust, looking to the Heavenly 
Father for daily bread. He sought to make men of wealth 
generous and conscientious in the employment of it; but neither 
his actions nor his parables imply that he grudged a due 
reward to diligence, or reproved the wisdom that goes to the 
ant for a lesson. It is one thing to endeavour to extract good 
for another life from the inevitable sorrows and pains of 
this ; it is quite another thing to welcome sorrows on their own 
account, or resist the opportunities one finds of relieving their 
pressure and counteracting their effects. 

Proceeding now to consider the chief features of our Lord’s 
philanthropy, we notice first, that it was something much deeper 
than mere kind-heartedness. It was a wise and thoughtful 
regard to the true and abiding welfare of its objects. Estimable 
though kind-heartedness is in many ways, it is far from being 
a trustworthy quality. Sometimes, indeed, it is little better 
than a subtle form of selfishness. It tries to make things plea- 
sant,—pleasant to itself as well as pleasant to others ; but it does 
not always take into account the wholesomeness of the course 
which it follows. Misery, to the kind-hearted, is an eyesore 
which they cannot bear,—an eyesore to those who witness it, as 
well as to those who endure it. To witness happiness, on the 
other hand, except in peculiar cases, is a great pleasure. To 
load children with toys and sugar-plums makes them happy 
for the moment and is a pleasant sight, but it is not always 
wholesome in its results. Real love is sometimes shown in 
withholding what amiability would rush to bestow. 

Now the philanthropy of our Lord was evidently superior to 
that which aims only at removing present suffering, and at 
making things pleasant for the time. If he had acted only on 
the impulse of kind-heartedness, how differently would he 
have treated the Syrophenician mother! He would have 
healed her daughter at once. But he had in view the trial and 
strengthening of her faith as well as the relief of her motherly 
feeling; and though the delay and suspense to which he subjected 
her must have increased her pain for the moment, it was far 
better for her in the end, for, besides having her child cured, 
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she carried home, in that firm and persevering faith that had 
come out so nobly, a treasure that would keep her heart calm 
and trustful through all the trials of her remaining years. To 
many minds there will always be a certain aspect of hardness 
in our Lord’s treatment of this woman; but that must arise 
from their inability to appreciate the ulterior ends which he 
had in view. The urgency of our compassion is sometimes its 
weakness. We cannot bear to look on suffering, and we rush 
to the quickest mode of relieving it. A profounder philanthropy, 
instead of making a dash at the nearest remedy, will consider 
what is best, and the most permanently effectual. This may 
seem a colder philanthropy, but it is of purer quality. It is 
willing to be misunderstood, and even blamed, rather than miss 
the opportunity of conferring a real benefit. Nothing is more 
repulsive to it than the doing of a present kindness at the 
expense of the future. No doubt many of our Lord’s acts of 
kindness were immediate acts; but in no case were they done 
at the expense of future good. 

This will be more apparent if we consider the kind of bene- 
fits which it was our Lord’s habit to bestow. Who were the 
great objects of his philanthropy? Usually persons whose 
ailments disqualified them for work, and for earning their own 
livelihood—the sick, the halt, the blind, the paralytic, the pos- 
sessed. By universal admission this is the department of 
philanthropy which is least liable to be abused. In Dr. 
Chalmers’s vehement contest with Dr. Alison on the subject of 
the Poor Laws, he was just as strenuous in maintaining the 
necessity of an assessment for all kinds of medical relief and 
medical institutions on behalf of the sick poor, as he was in 
denouncing the proposal of an assessment for cases of ordinary 
indigence :— 


‘“We confess an unconquerable repugnance to any assessment, however 
small, for the relief of poverty, but along with this the utmost demand and 
desirousness for an assessment, however large, so long as the produce of it 
is rightly expended on the object of public health—and this, whether in 
the form of medical institutes, as infirmaries and fever hospitals, and 
asylums for the incurable and the blind and the dumb and the lunatic ; or 
in the form of a medical police for ventilation and cleanliness and drainage 
and enforcement of sanitary regulations, even though, for the removal of 
nuisances, old streets and alleys and deleterious manufactories had to be 
bought up and cleared away.” 
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Most men will agree in opinion that in dealing with sickness, 
philanthropy cannot go too far, so long as its object is to restore 
the restorable to the capacity of earning a livelihood, and, in 
the case of the incurable, to mitigate their sufferings and 
soothe their dying hours. Now, it was to the disabled sick 
that by far the greatest number of our Lord’s works of mercy 
were done. As soon as they were able, they were set to work. 
This probably was the reason why in so many cases the healed 
man was enjoined to take up his bed and walk. The first use 
of his recovered strength was to do a needful piece of work, and 
this as the earnest or pledge of the life of labour that was to 
follow. It cannot be said that any of our Lord’s works of 
philanthropy had a tendency to promote improvidence, or a 
habit of weak dependence on others. Twice, indeed, in the 
course of his ministry, he fed a multitude that could in ordi- 
nary circumstances no doubt have procured bread for themselves. 
But the boon was limited to a single meal, and even that 
was given apologetically, because they were in the wilderness, 
and he was not willing that in returning to their homes they 
should faint by the way. We never find our Lord doing for 
men what they might reasonably have been expected to do 
for themselves. If he directs his disciples in fishing so that 
they obtain a great multitude of fish, they get them only 
through the natural means of fishing, and after they have toiled 
all the night and caught nothing. There are few benevolent 
persons who, if they enjoyed the power of coining money by 
merely willing it, could resist the temptation of providing in 
this way for some of their beneficent schemes. We cannot 
sufficiently admire the self-restraint of our Lord, who never 
provided money by supernatural means even for the most 
pressing want of himself or his disciples. The money in 
the fish’s mouth was for an exceptional purpose. It showed, 
however, what he could have done in that way had he chosen. 
Nothing could more clearly demonstrate than this self-restraint 
of our Lord that there is no necessary connection between 
money and philanthropy. And money is usually the offender 
when philanthropy is practised in a hurtful way. To give 
money often saves trouble to the giver; to get it seems much 
more handy to the receiver; but the consequences are often 
pernicious. It is certainly remarkable that the vast multitude 
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of Christ’s works of mercy were done, so far as we know, with- 
out the direct expenditure of one farthing in money. 

Pure as his philanthropy thus was in quality, and whole- 
some in its exercise, it was also very comprehensive in its 
scope. It was not a hobby that he rode, good enough in its way, 
but limited to some single benefit, and leaving many of man’s 
greatest wants unprovided for. It was not the philanthropy of 
the secularist, who provides for the necessities of the present 
life, but passes by all that concerns our relation to God and 
the life to come. Neither was it the philanthropy of the 
morbid spiritualist, who does the very opposite of the secu- 
larist, devotes himself wholly to the spiritual and eternal, and 
passes by the life that now is. Taking the word philanthropy 
in the widest sense, that of our Lord embraced both soul and 
body, both our relation to God and our relation to man ; while 
it made provision for each in due proportion, and in its appro- 
priate place. 

But the appropriate place was emphatically this—God first, 
the world next. To put man right, you must begin by putting 
him right Godwards. “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” The breach between God and man was in Christ’s eyes 
very serious, and needed to be healed above all. Man was 
like a planet broken off from its connection with the sun, 
floundering about in space, with all its internal arrangements 
dislocated, defying all attempts to rectify the internal derange- 
ments unless the planet should first be restored to its orbit 
and placed in its normal relation to the sun. The first step 
that our Lord represented the prodigal son as taking when he 
came to himself, was to arise and go to his father. We must 
be the children of our Father who is in heaven if anything is to 
prosper with us. 

But though this was manifestly the first step in our Lord’s 
philanthropy, it was not the last. When he calls on us to 
trust our Father, and assures us that other things shall be 
added—that when the ravens and the lilies are remembered, 
we shall not be forgotten ;—he does not mean that we are to 
abandon ourselves to a life of easy neglect, and do nothing for 
ourselves. All creatures that God cares for have to act 
according to their nature ; the raven has to seek its food, the lily 
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has to strike its roots into the soil, otherwise decay and death 
are certain. God cares for them as they act according to their 
nature, but not otherwise. So must man act according to his 
nature, if he is to enjoy the Divine protection and promises. 
Our Lord encouraged no man to hide his talent in a napkin, 
or to expect any blessing on indolence or self-indulgence. 

Nor did he take a narrow view of what was essential to 
man’s welfare. The comprehensiveness of his regard to this 
was seen in many ways. Bodily health is an essential element 
of temporal comfort, and Jesus healed all manner of sickness 
and disease. Regular food is another necessary of comfortable 
life; he taught us the prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
The bread-winner in a family must be active and careful to 
meet all demands; when his son asks bread, he must give him 
bread and not a stone. None of the homely virtues was more 
encouraged by our Lord than neighbourliness—a readiness 
to help our neighbour in any way in which our help can be 
given. In such ways our Lord encouraged a due provision 
for the ordinary comforts and amenities of life. But all this 
was to come in its own order, as the following up of the first 
great step—the seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 

Mere secular philanthropy—what so many are now pro- 
secuting—obtains no countenance from Christ’s example. In 
the hands of some, secular philanthropy is apparently very 
comprehensive. They have regard to the manifold wants and 
capacities of man, and they strive to meet all his legitimate 
cravings. His physical nature demands a comfortable dwell- 
ing, with abundance of air and light, as well as comfortable 
clothing and wholesome food. His intellectual nature craves 
education, wholesome reading, and a measure of culture. His 
moral nature must be protected from excess, and directed 
towards all that is lovely and of good report. His domestic 
and social nature requires a suitable home and a measure of 
intercourse with his friends to brighten his life and exercise 
his social feelings. He has got in him a capacity of humour 
which must not be absolutely crushed down. From the long 
strain and monotony of labour he needs suitable intervals of 
rest and relaxation. Nature swarms with interesting and 
beautiful objects, but education is needed to enable him to 
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perceive and relish them, and leisure is needed in order that 
he may actually enjoy them. 

One cannot but esteem and admire the philanthropy that 
takes this wide view of the nature of man, and strives after 
this comprehensive supply of his wants. But our Lord would 
have said of this scheme that it had a vital defect—that it 
was a house built upon the sand. For it could never be well 
with any man till his controversy with God was ended, and 
he was again a loved and loving child in his heavenly Father’s 
house. It would have been a poor blessing to the paralytic 
to have had his bodily powers restored had not the word been 
added, “Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” The same great 
blessing constituted the highest boon to the woman that was 
a sinner. It was only as God’s children that these persons 
could have any satisfactory blessing, and Christ’s efforts were 
directed to impress this on them, either at the very beginning 
of his dealings with them, or after he had bestowed on them 
the lower benefit. As in the case of the man born blind, the 
lower benefit sometimes became the stepping-stone to the 
higher. Christ’s ladder was not a ladder reaching merely 
from the lower to the upper levels of earthly life, but from 
earth to heaven; but in raising men heavenward, it could 
not fail to raise them also in an earthly sense, and to raise 
them far more effectually than if its top had been fixed no 
higher than the world. 

It is sometimes a just complaint against philanthropists 
that they are fussy and obtrusive. Some go further, and main- 
tain that they are painfully self-righteous. But even the most 
censorious could find no such flaws in the philanthropy of 
our Lord. His modesty is conspicuous in his quiet ways of 
doing good, and in his efforts to prevent their being spoken of. 
There is indeed something strange in the charge he so often 
gave to the objects of his cures that they were to tell no man. 
He did not appear to wish even to take that advantage of his 
works of mercy for advertising his cause, which we should have 
deemed quite legitimate and almost necessary. The explana- 
tion is found in the recoil of his mind from being spoken 
and made of in connection merely with his wonderful works, 
while men’s hearts remained dead to the great truths to which 
he sought to awaken them, and to the honour which they 
owed to God. The incense of adulation offended him. To be 
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spoken about, after the fashion of the world, as so good and 
remarkable a man, such a diligent worker, and such a kind 
friend, was repulsive to his feelings. The vanity that delights 
to hear of the good impression one has made—to hear the 
words of praise in which this or that great man or woman has 
spoken of one’s work, was utterly alien to Christ. His joy 
and his reward were in the act of doing good. We see this 
remarkably exemplified in two of his acts. When he first 
met the woman of Samaria, he was weary and exhausted. 
The change that took place on her chased away all his sense 
of fatigue. On the cross he suffered the most disgraceful of 
punishments, and the most painful of deaths. The joy that 
was set before him, of which the conversion of the thief was a 
foretaste, enabled him to endure the cross, despising the 
shame. The satisfaction of doing good must have been alike 
genuine and profound to produce results so remarkable both 
on body and soul. 


We proceed now to advert to our Lord’s principles of social 
reform. It has sometimes been an objection to his work that 
he took so little notice of the great social corruptions of the 
time. Slavery was rampant in the Roman empire; he did 
not denounce the sin of slavery. The purity of married life 
was grievously disregarded—all sorts of pollution abounded ; 
on this class of subjects he spoke only of what constituted the 
one valid ground for divorce. The amusements of the circus 
and the theatre were very gross and cruel; he said nothing of 
the wickedness of making the sufferings and death of our 
fellow-men an occasion of sport. John the Baptist appears to 
have surpassed him in outspoken reproof of contemporary 
wickedness in civil rulers. The vices of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the ecclesiastical chiefs of the country, were unsparingly 
reproved by Jesus; but the abuses that prevailed in the civil 
administration, the offensive habits of luxury that disgraced 
the rich, the wicked schemes and stratagems of ambitious men 
for securing their ends, were not so much as noticed and de- 
nounced by him, as they were in former days by prophets like 
Amos and Isaiah. 

In explanation of this, it is to be observed that in the 
department of civil administration which was now in the 
hands of the Romans, even where gross moral abuses prevailed 
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our Lord did not attempt to extirpate these by direct attack, 
but rather by gendering a spirit in connection with which they 
could not live. Vinet has remarked that he instituted little, 
but inspired much. It was one of the outstanding differences 
between the old economy and the new, that the one was so 
much a dispensation of law and letter, and the other of spirit. 
John the Baptist, as representing the old dispensation, had 
been more outspoken against corruptions in high places; 
but while our Lord was equally decided against these, his 
mode of attack was different—he adopted the process of sap- 
ping and mining. He created a spirit that could not endure 
slavery, nor the fashionable amusements of the theatre and the 
circus, nor the prevalent debaucheries of family life, nor the 
intrigues and plots of fashionable ambition. The faith that 
was to overcome the world would overcome its social corrup- 
tions too; and the spirit which it was to breed, while it stifled 
the atmosphere of pagan or worldly selfishness, would foster 
all that was just and generous, lovely, and of good report. 
More particularly, our Lord provided for the extinction of 
much of the social abuse of the time by the institution of a 
new social body,—the Christian Church, which was designed 
to be the great antagonist of the abuses and corruptions of the 
world, and which would have fought against them till they were 
extirpated, had it not caught itself the very disease it was 
designed to cure. For the true idea of the Christian Church 
was that it should be a society pervaded by Christ’s spirit,—a 
body in which he should dwell, manifesting to the world his 
own qualities, and exercising on the world an influence similar 
to hisown. It was to be a continuation, in a sense, of the 
incarnation of Christ. And just as, at his coming, there went 
forth an influence by which the devils cried out, the storm was 
hushed, and disease and death retreated, so was it his purpose 
that wherever his church was set up, a like influence should 
emanate from her, working invisibly but powerfully, drying up 
the streams of social corruption, substituting love for selfish- 
ness, cherishing the spirit of brotherhood, and establishing the 
rule, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
even so to them.” It was an instructive fact that when he 
sent forth his twelve, he furnished them with the means of 
exercising such an influence as his own. He gave them power 
over unclean spirits, and instructed them to heal the sick, 
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cleanse the leper, raise the dead, cast out devils, salute every 
house as they entered it, thus trying to make the inmates feel 
that those who had come among them were messengers from 
heaven. This, then, was Christ’s way of promoting social 
reform. To have attacked the various social abuses of the 
age would have been to put so many new patches on an old 
garment. Our Lord’s object was to form a new garment 
altogether—to shadow forth the Apocalyptic claim, “ Behold, 
I make all things new.” He laid down no code of rules, no 
system of social life, cut and dried, but sought to breathe 
forth a spirit and create an atmosphere that would evaporate 
all evil, and foster all good. 

In the first instance, the exercise of this spirit was to take 
place within the Christian community ; it would directly affect 
those who in the strictest sense were followers of Christ. An 
esprit de corps was gendered among them; gathered into a 
separate guild in the midst of a hostile world, their feelings of 
brotherhood were naturally drawn out to each other, and an 
interest in the welfare of the whole body could not but result. 
As time went on, and conversions multiplied, the number of 
persons increased who came directly under this influence of 
brotherhood. Indirectly, too, the spirit of the Church modified 
the temper of the world. Unhappily, a falling off in the spirit 
of the Church soon took place. It ceased to be what it had 
been—the spiritual home of Christ ; and it ceased to manifest 
to the world the unselfish, loving spirit which Christ at first 
infused into it. By and by it assumed the character of a 
selfish corporation. Even in its worst times, however, some 
traces of its better life were to be found, and the pure spirit 
that hovered there terfded visibly and powerfully to the wel- 
fare both of the Church and of the world. But if Christ’s 
intention had been carried out, the Church would have been 
penetrated throughout by the spirit of loving brotherhood, and 
an eager desire to do good to others; she would have gone 
forth conquering and to conquer. It was the realisation and 
exercise of this spirit in the early ages, partial though it was, 
that was the most striking feature of the Church, and that 
enabled her to achieve the measure of conquest to which she 
did attain. 

We are able to trace the manner in which the development 
of the Christian spirit led to the abolition of one great social 
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abuse, namely, slavery ; and in this process we may see clearly 
the bearing of Christianity on social improvement generally. 
It is in St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon that we see the working 
out of the process. Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, had 
evidently been a great trouble to his master, and apparently 
he had run away. In his absence he had come under the in- 
fluence of St. Paul, and had been converted. St. Paul sent 
him back to his master with a touching letter, beseeching him 
on many grounds, to receive him in a forgiving, friendly spirit, 
but especially on the ground of his Christian brotherhood : 
“ Not now a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved, 
specially to me, but how much more to thee, both in the flesh 
and in the Lord.” A touching train of thought is silently 
roused. For master and slave the same ransom had been paid, 
and the same blood shed; their names were enrolled in the 
same page of the book of life; from both of them the same 
hand had struck the fetters of sin; both were members of 
Christ’s holy body, temples of the Holy Ghost, heirs of the 
same eternal glory. How could Philemon treat Onesimus as a 
slave? Prejudice might continue to bind him, and interest 
might for a time obscure his vision ; but as their common rela- 
tion to Christ was pondered, prejudice and interest must yield 
to the undeniable truth that if it were a shame for any man to 
make a slave of his brother according to the flesh, it was not 
less unnatural and not less shameful to make a slave of his 
brother in Christ. 

At the foundation of all that Christ did for human progress 
and social improvement was his doctrine of the value of man. | 
Man was immortal, and though lost, was capable of being made ~ 
one spirit with Christ ; he had thus an endless capacity of im- 
provement and elevation, both now and hereafter, and a power 
of influencing others either for good or for evil, the issues of 
which no mind could calculate. What possibilities there were 
in the very poorest soul! It had pleased the Son of God to 
assume the nature of man, and make himself the brother of 
the whole race. What dignity had he thus conferred on 
humanity ! Whosoever had been redeemed by Christ’s blood 
was bound to think of that incomparable ransom, and strive 
after a corresponding elevation of life and character. He was 
bound to respect his fellow-Christians, for they had also been 
the objects of the same redemption by the Son of God. He 
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was bound to show respect even for the world that lay in 
wickedness, for might not its worst scum be refined to a 
heavenly purity, might not any daughter of sin become a 
Magdalene, or any persecutor a Saul of Tarsus? Who shall 
say what influence this sense of the value of man and his 
indefinite capacities has not had in modern schemes for his 
emancipation, education, political and social elevation; or in 
other methods of recognising his inherent rights, and raising 
him higher in the scale of being ? 

If we sum up now the chief elements contributed by Christ 
to the cause of social progress, they are such as these: his 
remarkable doctrine of the value of man, and the capacities 
inherent in him ; his recognition of the social element of man’s 
nature, by the institution of the Christian Church, of which he 
himself is the Head; his fostering by this means the spirit of 
brotherhood, creating on the part of his followers a profound 
interest in one another, and in the welfare of the whole society ; 
his supplying to them, through his example, his own treatment 
of them, and the gift of his Spirit, that element of love and 
forbearance which is so indispensable to the smooth working 
and wholesome progress of all human associations; his en- 
couraging the development of all gifts and graces, the improve- 
ment of all talents, and the exercise of all faithfulness and 
diligence, especially in those who are in the service of others ; 
and, finally, his teaching his followers to look on the world as 
a great field for their most benevolent regards and efforts— 
efforts that were not. to be given up even if the world treated 
them ill, because his instruction to them was to love their 
enemies, to bless them that cursed them, and pray for those 
that despitefully used them and persecuted them. 

To have contributed this spirit towards the improvement 
and progress of human life and society was a far more impor- 
tant service than to have declared war specifically against the 
social corruptions of the time, and laid down a law peremptorily 
regulating the conduct of all Christians respecting them. 
Modern history has furnished many instances of admirable 
constitutions, drawn out on paper toa painful degree of minute- 
ness, that have been utter failures in practice, because of the 
want of that spirit of self-denial, forbearance, an1 affection 
which was so eminently contributed by Christ. All merely 
secular schemes of progress, appealing however powerfully to 
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interest only, must be wrecked on the same rock. On the 
other hand, where you have the spirit of mutual forbearance 
and brotherly regard, the practical arrangements and details 
may be very faulty, but the results will be good, and the good 
will abide. W. G. BLAIKIE. 


Art. III.—‘ The Annexation of Heaven.’* 


+ yw title given to this paper is not original. It is borrowed 

from a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, although its 
application will be found somewhat different. The writer, in 
giving some account of three works lately published about the 
Future Life, the two at the head of this article, and another 
which we have not seen, suggests that Heaven, as a subject for 
literary treatment, is likely to be annexed to our literary domain. 
But it is not literary annexation which here and now concerns 
us. Rather would we take up the problem of the Future Life, 
and see if we cannot calmly and reasonably form some concep- 
tion of what Heaven is to be, and so far annex it as a distinct 
Christian hope. May not the better life be at once a moral 
certainty and a definite aspiration? Are there not such indi- 
cations in Reason and in Revelation as are fitted to clear the 
ground, and make somewhat tangible the life to come? 

We can recall the wide-spread interest created some years 
ago by a little volume entitled Heaven our Home. Containing, 
in a somewhat sensational form, imaginary conversations among 
the glorified, it attracted the attention of many thousands, from 
our gracious Sovereign upon the throne down to the lowliest of 
her sorrowing subjects, But the sensation died away, as, indeed, 
it deserved to do. Its conception of Heaven was, in the main, 


1 A Littie Pilgrim in the Unseen. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883. 
Pp. 147. 

Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1883. Pp. 187. 

La Vie Future et le Monde Invisible. Par F. Eldin, Pasteur. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 1883. Pp. 168. 

The Doctrine of Last Things. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. Lon- 
don: Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. Pp. 170. 

Beyond the Grave. By Bishop R. S. Foster. New York : Phillips and 
Hunt. 1880. Pp. 269. 

The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. Pp. 324. 
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that of a state in which the inhabitants shall have almost 
nothing to do, a kind of garden party, a lackadaisical, luxuri- 
ous kind of life, such as in our earnest moments we feel 
disposed ‘to despise. The book and its less popular successors 
passed in due season, as the anonymous author himself, one of 
the victims of the City of Glasgow Bank, has done, out of 
sight, and left the world not much wiser than it was before. 
Next came Miss Phelps’s Gates Ajar, which in its crude real- 
ism transferred bodily to the other life our pianos, dogs, birds, 
and domesticities in general, and threw a measure of vulgarity 
over the Christian hope. This second sensation was not so 
wide-spread as the first, and the religious world went on its 
way, feeling that it had got but little help from the Trans- 
atlantic authoress. We have once more been treated to 
sensational work in the anonymous volume, A Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen, which has been generally attributed to that most 
prolific and able writer Mrs. Oliphant ; and, in a sequel to her 
Gates Ajar, which Miss Phelps has lately issued under the 
taking title, Beyond the Gates. Both these little volumes 
exhibit the literary knack to perfection. They are the pro- 
duction of practised writers, and convey vivid impressions. 
The Little Pilgrim in the Unseen is not one of those dear 
children who, after learning to lisp Curwen’s lovely hymn 
beginning— 
“ I’m a little pilgrim, 
And a stranger here,” 


has passed away to the land of promise, to dwell for evermore 
with God. 


“ On the contrary,” says the author, “ she was not even young. She was 
little by nature, with as little flesh and blood as was consistent with mortal 
life ; and she was one of those who are always little for love. The tongue 
found diminutives for her ; the heart kept her in a perpetual youth. She 
was so modest and so gentle that she always came last, so long as there was 
any one whom she could put before her. But this little body, and the soul 
which was not little, and the heart which was big and great, had known all 
the round of sorrows that fill a woman’s life, without knowing any of its 
warmer blessings. She had nursed the sick, she had entertained the weary, 
she had consoled the dying. She had gone about the world, which had no 
prize nor recompence for her, with a smile. Her little presence had been 
always bright. Shewas not clever ; you might have said she had no mind at 
all ; but so wise and right and tender a heart that it was as good as genius.” 
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This large-hearted little lady, then, is transported in her sleep 
of infirmity into the other life, and wakes up amid new 
associations. But the “beatific vision” is not what imme- 
diately greets her. She is assigned a certain season of 
perplexity, during which she asks many questions of those 
who come near her, and gradually realises her altered relations. 
“ She was not changed as she expected, but so much like her- 
self still—still perplexed, and feeling herself foolish, not under- 
standing, toiling after a something which she could not grasp. 
The only difference was that it was no trouble to hernow. She 
smiled at herself, and at her dulness, feeling sure that by and 
by she would understand.” She is represented as for a time 
in tears, on remembering how sad her sister would be about 
her departure, and, on mentioning as a difficulty her former 
hope that there would be no tears in heaven, receives from the 
chance acquaintance with whom she was then conversing the 
significant reply, “ Did you think, then, that we were all turned 
into stone? It says, ‘God shall wipe away all tears from our 
faces,’ which is not like saying there are to be no tears.” We 
accordingly find that in “the Unseen” our little Pilgrim is 
very much of a pilgrim still, and only after a considerable 
period does she seem to feel at home. The world to which she 
has made her advent is full of estheticism, a good deal of 
painting and literary work going on, and not so much of that 
spiritual rapture through association with Christ and the 
saints made perfect, as we had been led by such a Biblical 
artist as Bunyan to expect. Indeed, what strikes one in the 
perusal of this book is how the little Pilgrim’s mother, and 
above all, her Lord and Saviour, are relegated more or less to 
the background, instead of being, as we would expect, in the 
very foreground of the picture. Besides, part at least of the 
motive of the book appears in the expectation it expresses that 
all the dead are coming sooner or later to this esthetic and 
literary world, which constitutes the staple element of this 
author’s “ Unseen.” On the whole, therefore, we turn from this 
sketch of heaven under the impression that it is for the most 
part hazy and unreal. We may surely, by the helps we have, 
form some conception more distinct and profitable than this! 
Miss Phelps’s Beyond the Gates is set in much the same key, 
although perhaps a shade more realistic than the Little Pilgrim. 
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A tried and sympathetic woman is again the person whose 
exodus is graphically described. Her father had preceded her 
some years, and it is he who is represented as coming to con- 
duct the released spirit to its new home. In the better 
world she meets first a Frenchwoman, whom she had, as she 
thought vainly tried to win on earth from a life of shame, and 
she has the ineffable joy of learning that in this case love’s labour 
had not after all been lost; next she meets some soldiers, who 
had been done to death in the American Civil War, whom she 
had helped in their last agonies as an hospital nurse, and who 
now gratefully welcome her to her reward. We are also con- 
ducted to the modest home which her father, who retains his 
profession as a clergyman, occupies, and where he works and 
awaits the advent of the wife who is still toiling in this lower 
world. We are also introduced toa splendid concert, where 
the once deaf but now restored Beethoven conducts in person ; 
also to what is called a colour-symphony, where Raphael 
instructs less cultured souls in the mystery of light and 
shade; and last, though not least, to a service where the 
preacher is no less a person than St. John the Divine. In the 
end we have the mother’s advent, and something very like a 
marriage between the daughter and one who had known her 
on earth, but had had the misfortune to get unhappily mated 
with another whose fate, alas! the book does not reveal. This 
clever writer certainly makes rather more of Christ than the 
author of the Little Pilgrim ; yet both books seem poor indeed 
beside such glimpses as we get in the glowing conclusion of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The Bedford Dreamer, after all, 
can out-distance all competitors in the graphic interest and 
sober judgment which he infuses into his pictures of the 
heavenly life. 

Turning, then, with disappointment from these well-meant 
yet unsatisfactory sketches, we naturally inquire how we can 
reach something better; and, consulting reason and revelation 
rather than giving loose rein to fancy and emotion, we may, 
we think, get a much clearer and more profitable conception 
of the future life. Let us begin with simple and undeniable 
principles, and see where they ‘conduct us. 

And first, i¢ is certain that the doctrine of a future life is of 
an intensely practical character. It is indeed insinuated by 
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some, notably by Agnostics, that thought about a future life 
only tends to distract us amid the duties of the life that now 
is. Their notion is, that it is only when we shut out the future 
altogether from our gaze, that we can throw our whole being 
into present duty. But how will it fare with what is called 
“ duty ” if we are to have no concern about a world to come? 
If we can persuade ourselves that this life is all, that we 
have been born to struggle for a few short years, and then to 
“ melt away into the infinite azure of the past,” will we be so 
zealous about duty, and so indifferent to enjoyment, as the 
useful for the most part need to be? There may possibly be 
select souls who have speculated themselves into the belief that 
for the individual, no matter how superabundantly endowed, 
there is but one little life, and who are yet prepared to live 
this one brief life bravely for the good of mankind and of the 
generations who are to come after them ; but for the immense 
majority the prospect of a short life suggests that it may as 
well be a merry one, and that we may as well eat heartily and 
drink deeply if to-morrow we die. Is not this the lesson 
learned from the conduct of soldiers and sailors? Unless these 
poor fellows receive careful instruction, do they not feel almost 
impelled to lives of recklessness, their notion apparently being 
that, as their lives must likely be short, they may as well be 
merry? Rob men of the hope of a future life, and you 
thereby make them more intensely selfish and reckless. They 
do not see the necessity of living self-denyingly, when it is 
only future generations who shall profit by it. “The little 
lives of men” will in such a case seem too short to admit 
of anything worth while being accomplished for humanity. 
Not only so, but the nature of the future life which we hope 
for will modify materially *the character of our present life. 
Take in illustration the attitude of the Hindu towards a future 
life. His notion is, for the most part, that he is destined to 
be absorbed into the deity. His future is consequently to be 
a dreamy impersonal condition, Death is the portal to the 
impersonal, the golden gate to a never-ending dream. The 
reaction upon the present life is apparent. These expectants 
of a dreamland after death spend their lives on earth ina 
dreamy speculative fashion. Time is largely of no account. 
They doze in their day, as if they had millenniums to spend on 
earth, and only a trifle of work to accomplish during their pro- 
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gress. We have something analogous to this in the lacka- 
daisical life of some nominal Christians. Their idea is that 
heaven is to be a state of luxurious idleness and everlasting 
leisure: and so we find the counterpart thereof in the easy- 
going lives they lead in the present world. No one can get 
any self-denying work out of them. They are so devoted to 
self-care as to be unequal to anything worth the name of 
devotedness or sacrifice. On the other hand, when we have 
once entertained the Scriptural notion that the heaven God 
promises is to be a ceaseless service, a service of God “day and 
night in His temple,” then the spirit of perpetual consecration 
filters down into the present life, and the soul, who hopes to 
be busy for God beyond the shadows, is content only when 
he can be busy for God here, It thus appears that the doctrine 
of a future life is most practical, and has a most important 
influence upon the life that now is. According to our hope 
will be our labour. Hence itis that the apostle Paul enlarges 
in 1 Cor. xv. upon the subject of the future life and resurrec- 
tion in order that he may exhort the Corinthians to be “ stead- 
fast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord ; 
forasmuch,” he continues, “as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord” (ver. 58). 

But, granting the practical character of the doctrine of a 
future life, it is objected to the doctrine that we have no experi- 
ence of consciousness apart from the bodily organism, and have 
no right to assume it. Now we admit that if we had only 
sense-perception to guide us, appearances are all against life 
after death. To quote from Bishop Foster :— 


“Sense gives us no information whatever; this we are constrained to 
admit. The argument from sense is wholly adverse to the idea that any- 
thing survives, or that there will ever be a return. Not the faintest ray 
of hope comes from that quarter ; the darkness is utter. We strain our eyes 
in vain, we listen with breathless silence to no purpose. We neither see, 
nor hear, nor feel the vanishing spirit, and no report of any kind floats back 
over the dark sea. He has departed, and no one that goes that way returns 
to tell the story. For ages the world has been waiting and watching ; 
millions, with broken hearts, have hovered around the yawning abyss ; but 
no echo has come back from the engulfing gloom ; silence, oblivion, covers 
all. If indeed they survive, if they went away whole and victorious, they 
give us no signals. We wait for years, but no messages come from the far- 
away shore to which they have gone.”! 





1 Beyond the Grave, pp. 24, 25. 
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But happily we are not left to sense-perception for all our 
information. Reason comes to our aid, and revelation supple- 
ments what reason suggests upon this most important theme. 
And at the very outset it must be admitted that we cannot 
but distinguish the Man from the organism through which he 
manifests himself. St. Paul, in the graphic passage in 
2 Corinthians v. 1, represents the organism as a “tent” or 
“tabernacle,” while the man is the sojourner within. The 
body is not the man, but simply the tent in which he sojourns 
for a season. It is even possible by sense and sight to discern 
the difference between the tent and the inhabitant. Take the 
case of a new-born baby. It has been said that a baby’s eye, 
a day or two after birth, has no more intelligence than a doll’s 
eye. The baby is just as unintelligent and incapable of ex- 
pression as any little animal in the forests of the world. But 
when we go forward a fortnight and inspect the little creature, 
we see somebody looking out of the windows at us; the tenant 
has waked up within the tabernacle, and is making a distinct 
sign. But it would be altogether superficial to identify the 
tenant dwelling within and the tabernacle. To quote again 
from Bishop Foster :— 


“That old Greek, who paraded the market-places of Athens with a lighted 
candle at noon-day to find a man, was not a wise philosopher, else he had 
known that man does not appear under a candle-light, or any other light. 
Man is invisible. I see where you live. I can tell when you are at home 
by the mysterious reflection on the window. I see that you are now within. 
You are radiating yourself, projecting your shadow upon that mysterious 
mirror which the infinite made capable of reflecting the impalpable presence 
of a spirit, even of a thought. I know by the candid and inquisitive ear- 
nestness of your expression, by the strange lustre of your eyes, and the flush 
and glow of your countenance, that you are now busy with my thought. 
I do not see your essential self, nor do you see me ; but it is impossible for 
you to doubt my existence, or for me to doubt yours. I know, by conscious- 
ness, that I am ; by observation, I know that you are ; and, by reflection, I see 
that we are essentially alike. The house in which I live, and from which 
during life I never depart, is also, besides being a dwelling, a deft machine 
of manifold adaptation and power, which I use in numberless ways for the 
service of my wishes. I command it to take me about the world and show 
me things. J want to see Europe, or Asia, or Africa, and I cannot go 
without being carried. And if I could go without being carried, it would 
do me no good, for I have been so adjusted that I need the machine, not 
simply to transport me from place to place, but to enable me to see and com- 
municate with objects abou: me. I must always, while I live in this world, 
have it with me, and fortunately cannot leave it behind. I command it, 
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and it moves, walks, runs to do my bidding, wears itself out for m & Te 
save it from weariness I invent coaches, sleighs, steamships, rondo 
other modes of conveyance, and set it to work to make them carry it|qbou 
and bring me with more speed and ease on my journeys. It is my abe 
sometimes an expensive servant indeed, for I have to take care of il 

keep it in order. It cannot think for itself, so I must keep watch 

clothe, feed, coddle, and doctor it, or it will speedily run to ruin. 

some delicate work executed—a deft piece of art, an exact piece of mech§p 

ism, writing, painting, sculpture, wheels pivoted in diamonds, a mill, re +2) 
steamship—anything ; I command the machine and it obeys me, en 


as I move it, any more than a file or chisel. In fact it cannot stir without 
my command. I watch it and put power into it, and when it comes to the 
delicate touch if it shakes or trembles I say, ‘ Be steady, do it nicely” Am 
I not conscious that I am different from the instrument I am commanding 
and using? Do I not know that I am not the flesh and blood that I am 
controlling? Then, thanks to the scientists, to the physiologists, they tell 
me my machine is being repaired all the time—that it is going to pieces— 
and I know it very well; that it takes only about seven years to make an 
entirely new one. Like the traditional jack-knife which had successively 
lost all the original blades and handle, and yet, by gradually acquiring new 
ones, retained its identity, so my machine loses all its old parts, and 
acquires new, every seven or ten years. So I bow to my present machine 
and say, ‘ You are about the sixth or seventh that I have had for my use, 
and the others have vanished away.’ But what I wish to call your atten- 
tion to is, that while my machine goes, blades and handle, time after time, 
I stay, I do not go, I abide.” } 


There is then clearly an “inward” and an “ outward man,” 
as St. Paul puts it, and the outward man may be changing 
and perishing, while the inward man is being renewed day by 
day. The tent may be patched up so that every few years its 
total texture has been replaced, but the tenant lives on within 
and has a continuity of consciousness. 

But this is not nearly all about the tenant and the 
tabernacle. M. Eldin, who has quite lately published an 
instructive little work on La Vie Future et le Monde Invisible, 
adduces certain facts in support of the distinction of the 
personality from its envelope. The first of these is Somnam- 
bulism. In this experience the tenant seems so to take control 
of the tabernacle as to carry it into the most curious and often 
dangerous places, and to accomplish feats which in waking 
moments would be quite impossible. The second series of 
facts he obtains from Catalepsy, in which, to translate his 
words, “the body is entirely paralysed, insensibility is com- 


1 Beyond the Grave, pp. 48-50. 
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plete, and yet when the patient awakes out of this morbid 
sleep, he assures us that he has seen everything, heard every- 
thing, and he proves it by recalling it, although without being 
capable of taking any part in the life of which he was witness. 
The will then, the Ego, could do nothing with the corporeal 
matter ; it was in some way separated from it, although being 
attached still to it by an invisible bond. From that to a 
complete death, there only is wanting the rupture of this 
invisible bond.” He mentions, thirdly, the phenomena of 
dreams, during which the tenant is occupying himself with a 
series of impressions with which there is no corresponding 
reality. The avenues of sense are temporally closed, and yet 
the indwelling tenant occupies himself with joys or sorrows 
which are so far independent of the tabernacle. But M. Eldin 
adds a final fact to indicate the comparative independence 
which may be assumed by the indwelling tenant. It occurred 
to a friend of his, and we shall translate from the letter given 
by this friend in the Appendix, that we may have the 
authenticated fact clearly before us :— 


“ According to my annual custom,” writes M. Bertrand, on Ist May 
1882, from Neuilly-sur-Seine, ‘I had been climbing the Alps in company 
with two young Englishmen, and two young Frenchmen, merchants and 
officers, from 18 to 21 years of age, and on the day in question we made 
the ascent of the Titlis, a glorious mountain, 10,000 to 11,000 feet high, 
which makes the fortune of Engelberg and the despair of hotel-keepers at 
Lucerne. At an hour’s distance from the summit, I said to my companions, 
‘I have already been twice at the summit, and I am very tired, whilst you 
have no further need of my old prudence if you execute my orders. Now, 
guide, you will promise me to ascend to the left, and to descend to the 
right of the summit, and to cut steps in the ice, both ascending and de- 
scending. . . . It is easy to promise me, for I do that at each of my 
ascensions. You, Wallau, strongest and most experienced, will promise 
me to ascend the last, and descend the first, in order to hold in check any 
of your comrades who may have the misfortune to slip.’ ‘I promise it,’ 
‘This is well; never forget that upon high mountains we must take no 
liberties with Madame Prudence, and that you ought to execute scrupulously 
your promises, for the special reason that from this spot I cannot see your 
ascent. Go.’ I sat down then on the edge of the eternal snow, behind a 
rock, whose limbs rested over an abyss of 3000 feet ; I took my cigar with 
one hand, a match in the other, and . . . I fell back overcome by the sleep of 
the snow (sommeil des neiges), from which one returns so rarely. I felt, or 
believe I felt—just as you please, gentlemen, who are Materialists—that I 
left the body, and rose little by little, like a captive balloon. How strange! 





1 Pages 62, 63. 
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I said to myself, yonder is the corpse (cadavre) in which I used to be, and 
which I called myself, as if the covering was the body, as if the body was 
the soul! Strange to think that when my young friends return to this 
tatter (guenille), they will say that I am dead! Poor fellows, they do not 
know that the dead sees them to ascend to the right, contrary to my direc- 
tion, and to descend to the left, contrary to my direction ; that the guide 
cuts no step either in ascending or returning ; that Wallau ascends first 
and not last, descends indeed first, but gives himself no concern about his 
comrades. The guide does not know that I see him remaining behind to 
drink wine that is not his, and to eat what belongs to me. I hope that my 
corpse below there will never drink or eat any more. I experienced neither 
spite nor surprise, but ascertained in an indifferent spirit the facts, feeling 
myself all the while incapable of action, until my entrance into my new body, 
towards which all my aspirations carried me, For the rest, the cord seemed 
so slight which held me to the despised corpse below, I believed myself so 
near the end of my long voyage across glorious worlds, that the earth hardly 
existed for me. From time to time, nevertheless, the desire came to me to 
see the cord cut before the return of my friends ; I had no desire to survive 
upon earth. Suddenly, a violent shock arrested my course. They drew 
and drew the cord. It is my friends administering to my body the well- 
known remedy of rolling, rubbing, and shampooing with snow. Finally, I 
emitted a terrible cry of grief, at the moment when the balloon had to re- 
enter by the mouth, all too narrow. I had so enjoyed my three hours’ 
journey, I was so ill content to live again upon earth, and that which had 
happened was so impressed upon my memory, that I rated severely my 
pretended saviours. ‘Guide, why did you ascend to the right and descend 
to the left,?? He hung his head petrified with astonishment. ‘ Why did 
you not make any step upon the ice? After you had got what was going, 
what right had you to appropriate a bottle and a piece of chicken which 
belonged to me? Why, recalling your promises to me, did you advise my 
pupils (éléves) to hide from me all your faults? And you, Wallau, why 
did you ascend first, contrary to your promise, and descend first, without 
concerning yourself about Wilson, who was within an ace of rolling down 
the precipice? Why did you promise the guilty guide to hide from me 
his guilty acts?” Wallau gave his explanations, and all believed that I 
had followed them.” 


He concludes his interesting letter in these terms :— 


“ Materialists, suppose the material self and my vision a dream or night- 
mare, then explain how matter can see through a mass (déine), a moun- 
tain? How will you make my five witnesses believe that a body frozen and 
stiff could transmit to a head frozen or semi-frozen a vision so clear of 
invisible facts, and hear words spoken a league away? It is easy to deny 
all this, but you do not know everything ; there is there something un- 
known which you had better study. As for myself, I can well recall my 
physical and metaphysical studies in chemistry and natural history, the 
works of Darwin and of Littre, but I do not the less believe in what I have 
seen and heard. Like the illustrious Barthez, I believe that soul and body 
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are two beings completely distinct, that the one is material and perishable, 
that the other is spiritual and indestructible ; and I am happy to think that 
death is only a physical phenomenon which does not even interrupt the 
continuity of existence.” + 

Here then are facts demonstrating a certain independence 
on the part of the tenant within the tabernacle, and a distinc- 
tion between them. We have no right to imagine that when 
the tabernacle is taken down the spirit that tenanted it has 
ceased to exist. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
such a thing as annihilation is unknown in this universe. 
Science knows nothing of annihilation. Its great doctrine is 
that we have simply change of form, a Protean process, but no 
annihilation. “All Nature’s changes,” as it has been said, 
“are exchanges.”* We are consequently upon the strict line 
of natural analogy when we believe that death does not anni- 
hilate any spirit, but simply indicates a change of residence. 
The disappearance of a spirit no more indicates annihilation 
than the disappearance of the sugar as it melts away in water, 
or of the silver in the nitric acid. Hence when St. Paul 
speaks in 2 Cor. v. 1 of the “building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal, in the heavens,” awaiting the soul 
at death, he is giving us an idea in entire harmony with all 
we now know in nature, 

But what are we to understand by this building? Must 
we accept of the notion that it means merely the house with 
its many mansions of which our Lord speaks to His disciples ?* 
Surely such a view must appear to every impartial student of 
this passage entirely inadequate. The building can only mean 
an organisation of some kind for the accommodation of the 
spirit until the resurrection. All that science really shows is 
that the spirit has been all along accustomed to an organisation 
as its instrument; and revelation here declares that a new 
organisation awaits the spirit once it leaves the body. It 
simply exchanges one organisation for another. This organisa- 
tion provided by God at death is a permanent gift, and resur- 
rection will simply be an additional and complete endowment. 
That this view is reasonable will appear from the case of 
Moses in the mount of Transfiguration. We know that he 

1 Eldin’s La Vie Future et Le Monde Invisible, pp. 145-150. 


2 Cf. Blackwell’s Physical Basis for Immortality, pp. 57-77. 
3 So Hodge in loco, 
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had not attained to resurrection, and yet he appeared in such 
a glorious organisation as enabled the disciples to recognise 
him, and enabled him to hold intercourse audibly with his 
Lord. It may of course be imagined that the undoubted 
organisation enjoyed by Moses in the holy mount wes but a 
temporary investiture; but we have more reason to believe 
that this was the normal condition of the intermediate state. 
Hence we are not to think of departed ones as “shivering 
ghosts,” exposed in sorne unclothed condition to a deeper sense 
of want than we experience now in the tabernacle of flesh ; 
but rather as clothed upon with a heavenly house, an organisa- 
tion suitable to the requirements of a state of expectancy, which, 
as we shall see presently, is to be also a state of intense activity. 

But now we proceed to a further element in the condition 
of the holy dead. They enjoy, as we have just seen, suitable 
and God-given organisations ; and resurrection will prove the 
complement of these and their perfection. What we have 
next to make good is that the holy dead are not in ignorance of 
the living, but are kept in some way informed of what is going 
on on earth. This is an element which has not received the 
attention it deserves. The common notion is that when ow 
dear friends leave us by death, they pass away as emigrants do 
upon some long voyage, and are cut off absolutely from all 
knowledge of the living. Because no tidings come to us from 
them, it is assumed that none go to them from us. Because 
we cannot hear them speak, it is assumed that they cannot 
hear us. Because they are unseen by us, it is assumed that 
we are unseen by them. Now, is it either reasonable or 
scriptural to make such an assumption? To revert to the 
illustration of a voyage, those of us who have taken an ocean 
voyage must allow that one of its chief drawbacks is the 
absolute absence of all news about those we have left behind 
us. Cut off for a week or ten days from all tidings about the 
dear friends at home, ignorance of their welfare becomes often 
a positive pain. And is it to be supposed that our sainted 
dead, whose interest in us, we may be sure, is intensified and 
not deteriorated by death, could be cut off from all knowledge 
of the living and not suffer by such a dispensation? Reasoning 
from analogy, we believe we are warranted in concluding that 
ignorance of our welfare would constitute a very real depriva- 
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tion and a positive pain. Besides, we must remember that the 
world into which they have entered contains persons who are 
declared in Revelation to know what is going on on earth. 
The other world is not like this, destitute of any person 
acquainted with our circumstances and people. Jesus Christ, 
our Divine Saviour, knows all that is going on on earth; and 
in finite measure too do the ministering angels. So that even 
supposing that departed saints have not themselves powers of 
observation enabling them as spectators to watch human pro- 
gress here—a supposition not substantiated, they have inter- 
course with those who are in a position to give them all 
needful information. Consequently it is more reasonable to 
suppose that “the bright world above” is in possession of 
positive knowledge about us here on earth, than to suppose 
that our dear dead are cut off absolutely like emigrants at sea 
from all knowledge of the living. 

But when in addition we turn to Scripture we find in it 
ample evidence to warrant the conclusion that “the saints in 
heaven know more of us than we do of them.”! M. Eldin, in 
his work already referred to, has adduced a series of Biblical 
facts in proof of the life of spirits after death. Most of these 
substantiate this further thought, upon which this writer also 
insists. Let us adduce one or two of these facts. 

lst Fact.—We shall translate from M. Eldin such remarks 
on these facts as will elucidate the point in question. He says:— 


“The promises of God to Abraham to give him and his posterity all the 
land of Canaan, would have been a bitter irony addressed to him who dwelt 
in it as a stranger, who did not even own a foot of the land, if the Lord had 
not reserved for him the joy of this possession by his posterity itself. 
Assuredly this promise implies a personal joy for him to whom it was made. 
Now, this joy could ‘realise itself only after the lapse of more than five 
centuries from his death. In order that this joy, and the promise which 
implies it, should be real, it is necessary that Abraham should see after his 
death his posterity entering into possession of the land of Canaan, and 
should look on while his posterity are realising all the dispensations of God 
to Israel.” ? 


2d Fact.— 


“ Jesus, speaking of Abraham to the Jews, has declared that the father 
of the faithful rejoiced to see his day. Now, by his day Jesus could only 


1 Cf. Dr. Harbaugh’s Heaven, 2d edition, p. 282. 
2 Ut supra, pp. 113, 114 
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mean His incarnation. Consequently, the personality of Abraham lived on, 
although invisible, and perceived that which passed upon the earth.” ! 


3d Fact.— 


“We read in the Decalogue that God blessed or cursed fathers through 
their children. If the parents could not be witnesses of this benediction, or 
of this malediction, they [t.e. the benedictions or maledictions, as the case 
may be] would not have any raison détre, and could be regarded even 
as an injustice. In fact, why should the innocent have to endure that 
which the guilty have deserved? How, besides, reconcile our passage with 
others where it is expressly declared that each one will suffer for his own 
sin? ... Now, if we admit that the parents are to be witnesses of the 
condition of their posterity, the injustice and contradiction would dis- 
appear. One understands in fact that the guilty parent who sees the 
abject condition of his descendants, suffers by it, is truly humbled by it 
before those who surround him ; for he remembers his past glory, and he 
can compare it with the abasement of his children. As to the children 
themselves, who have not presented to their eyes the glory of their parent, 
who cannot make comparison, they do not so suffer by their present state. 
It is not then the posterity of the guilty which is punished, but the guilty 
one himself, although he may have trespassed along time previously. Thus 
the injustice and contradiction disappear, thus are explained those words so 
difficult for our present-day philosophers to digest, and so eagerly made use 
of by those who desire to find the Bible in default.” ? 


4th Fact.—The case of Samuel, in his interview with Saul 
at the witch of Endor’s, proves, whatever our opinion may be 
of how the prophet was brought up, that he was at all events 
au courant with what was going on in Israel, as well as with 
the issue of events in the near future. 

5th Fact.—In 2 Sam. vii. 16, Nathan is commanded to tell 
David that his house and his kingdom shall be established for 
ever before his face (7"289). 

“Tt is clear,” says M. Eldin, “that this promise has no meaning if we 
do not admit that once gone to his fathers, David continues to live and 
to be a witness of the events of this world. . . . How could he be able to 
see with his eyes, during the few years that he had still to pass upon 
earth, his family and his posterity established for ever? We know the 
tribulations which filled up his later years.” * 

6th Fact—NMoses and Elias in the Transfiguration certainly 
indicate a knowledge, upon their part, of the course of events 
on earth, and an ability to hold intercourse with one another 
and with Jesus about them. 

7th Fact—The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews re- 


1 Ut supra, pp. 109, 110. 2 Ut supra, pp. 111-113. 3 Ut supra, p. 110. 
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presents the sainted dead at once as living in a state of 
expectancy, because without our advent their society remains 


imperfect, and as spectators of the progress of the living (Heb. 
xi. 40; xii. 1). 


“The Apostle,” says M. Eldin, “ affirms then that not only do believers 
of former times contemplate us, but that they environ us, that they stand 
by at this great drama of actual existence which we undergo, and aspire, 
like ourselves, after the absolute triumph of the truth.” 


Of course an effort has been made by some to turn the 
significance of this passage by representing witness-bearing 
as the sole meaning of the writer. The Old Testament saints, 
we are informed, are witnesses to the power of faith, but we 
must not gather from the passage any such consolation as that 
they are interested spectators too of our progress. But the 
figure employed by the writer forbids any such limitation of 


its meaning. To quote from an eloquent exposition of the 
Epistle :— 


“But see the inexhaustible largeness of God’s word ; witnesses means 
also spectators. St. Paul is evidently referring to the spectators at the 
Olympic games, for the whole imagery of the text is borrowed from these 
famous diversions. The footrace was one of them. The runner divested 
himself of every weight, laying aside even his garments, that his person 
might be light and unencumbered ; he required patience because the race 
was long; he was rewarded with a crown, if he was the first to reach 
the goal. There were also many spectators of his running. Thousands of 
the best and noblest of Greece, raised high on scaffolding, overhung the 
course, and contemplated with intensest interest the progress of the race. 
The beauty, the valour, the wisdom of that classic land were there ; and 
often, when the wearied runner was just sinking through exhaustion, he 
gathered fresh encouragement from the interested eyes which were bent 
on him, made fresh exertions, and was successful in the end. All this 
must have been well known to the Hebrews, for of all the diversions of 
civilised antiquity the Olympic games were the most famous. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more felicitous than the reference of the text. I have 
spoken to you, he would say, of the saints of former dispensations, from 
righteous Abel down almost to the coming of the Saviour. They are 
now in God’s bosom, raised high in glory above the world and all sublunary 
things. Still they have not forgotten this earth and its concerns. It was 
once the scene of their temptations and trials, the place of their joys and 
sorrows : and they therefore regard it now with the intensest interest. 
They once ran the race which is now appointed to us, and won it; on 
us therefore they are now looking down. And they observe the progress 


of the race—who is foremost and who lags behind—who sinks exhausted 
1 Ut supra, pp. 110, 111. 
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and who runs patiently on. Let us look up, then, my brethren, St. Paul 
would say, and be encouraged ; the eyes of heaven’s best and noblest are 
now looking down on us from above.” ! 


It will appear from what has been now adduced that we 
are amply warranted in believing that the holy dead are in no 
such ignorance of us as we are of them. They have not been 
cut off from us, like emigrants on some long ocean voyage, but 
are intimately acquainted with our progress here below. 
They have not forgotten us, as the common view would lead 
us to suppose, through occupation with higher companions. 
These “ high-born kinsmen,” as the poet calls the angels, and 
the holy dead alike, look down with deepest interest upon the 
drama of human life, and would sustain us in our parts with 
sublimest sympathy. We may, like runners, be so occupied 
with our race as to forget the spectators altogether. But the 
little thought we give to them must not regulate our ideas 
about the thought they bestow on us. Our holy dead think 
far more of us than, alas! we think of them. 

There is but one plausible objection to this view, and it is 
this, that such knowledge of our state would surely be painful 
often to the holy dead, and would destroy their peace and 
happiness. But if we suppose that to the holy dead there is 
given a clear view of the issue of all our trials and troubles, 
how character is being perfected by them and, better than even 
this, that God is being glorified, then they will be able to 
rejoice in presence of our sorrows, knowing “the far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory” to which they are lead- 
ing. As M. Eldin has said in reply to this objection, “ when 
we read the history of Joseph, or any other like it, we shed 
tears of sympathy : but those tears are sweet, for we are sure 
of the deliverance of our heroes: such is the feeling of the 
spirits who witness our trials.”* 

But we must proceed to the further consideration of the 
activities of the heavenly world. We have seen reason to 
believe in an, organisation bestowed upon the spirit at death, 
enabling it to exercise influence upon its environment. Each 


1 Tait’s Meditationes Hebraice, vol. ii. pp. 1042, 1043. It will be seen 
that, even if we take the current opinion about this passage as only referring 
to witness-bearing, there is ample reason from other considerations and pas- 
sages for affirming knowledge of us on the part of the holy dead ; but we 
incline to the fuller meaning suggested by the figure. 

2 Eldin, ut supra, p. 122. 
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emancipated spirit is clothed upon with a heavenly organisa- 
tion, of which the spiritual body of the resurrection will be 
the complement and perfection. We have secondly seen 
reason to believe that the holy dead are kept informed of what 
progress is made among the living, and look down with intensest 
interest and sympathy upon their survivors. But we may 
reasonably suppose that this will no more be their entire 
occupation than newspapers and correspondence constitute 
ours. Something more is needed to occupy the energies of the 
redeemed souls. Now we do not propose to transfer bodily 
the occupations of the earth to the heavenly world, as the 
authoresses quoted at the outset seem inclined to do. We are 
somewhat suspicious of such suggestions as that literary work 
and the fine arts shall continue in full swing. Assuming, then, 
the gift of incessant activity in God’s service, as the character- 
istic of the other life, we are anxious to discover a reasonable 
field for it. 

And in the first place we may remark with some measure 
of confidence that the sphere of the work of the holy dead will 
not be among those who have rejected the gospel in the present life. 
There is a notion at present in circulation that the gospel is to 
be given to the rejectors of salvation after death, and that by 
a kind of purgatorial process almost all men, as Archdeacon 
Farrar would put it, or all men without exception, as Dr. Cox 
and Mr. Jukes would boldly affirm, are to be saved. The 
danger of such views lies in the encouragement they give to 
present procrastination and the comfort they afford to men to 
go on in sin, since all is somehow to come right in the end. 
Now, in opposition to this view, we simply cite the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31). Of one thing it 
undoubtedly assures us, that it will not be among lost men 
like the rich and heartless Pharisee that the work of such 
souls as Lazarus will lie. We may safely dismiss such a sphere 
from the possibilities of the other life. 

But then will there not be a@ vast sphere for holy activity 
and zeal among the saints themselves? It is commonly 
imagined that death will confer something like perfect 
knowledge upon all saints. Sinlessness we know is to be con- 
ferred on the saints at death; but this is quite distinct from 
perfect knowledge. No omniscience can be conferred either 
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immediately or in the progress of the ages. Knowledge will, 
we have every reason to believe, be acquired in the heavenly 
world in some such progressive way as here. Take the case, 
then, of infants who die and go to heaven. A vast proportion 
of the human race, some say the half, die before years of dis- 
cretion, and all such, as we believe, go to heaven. Will they not 
need education? Will they not constitute a most interesting 
and splendid field for the activity of departed saints? The 
teaching of the young is trying and difficult here below, but 
it has splendid compensations. What must it be amid the sin- 
less conditions of heaven! Surely no more inviting field for 
holy work can be imagined than this of leading young and 
innocent spirits into fuller knowledge of God’s nature and 
God’s grace ! 

But again, may we not reasonably suppose that recent 
arrivals in the heavenly world will be put in charge of the older 
inhabitants? Such a soul as Lazarus, emancipated from 
poverty and sickness, will find gracious instruction from such 
a patriarch as Abraham (Luke xvi. 22). A soul that has 
been millenniums in heaven, enjoying fellowship with God, 


will surely acquire some title to instruct and edify new-comers. 
And when, besides, there is added to such experience the 
mental grasp and power which constituted their possessors 


” 


when on earth true “ kings of men,” may we not well believe 
that such souls as Paul and Peter and John, such souls as 
Augustin, Bernard, Luther, Calvin, and Knox, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, will find room for their teaching powers in the saintly 
society of heaven? In the meetings of the saints above, such 
leaders of mankind are likely to be leaders still. 

It has also been very properly suggested that a further sphere 
of activity will be found for the holy dead among the angels. For 
it is allowed that this earth, though comparatively insignificant 
in size, has been the scene of an unparalleled display of God’s 
grace and wisdom. It has, indeed, been suggested, with a cer- 
tain recklessness of speculation, that the atoning agony of the 

Xedeemer may be repeated. But surely the one sacrifice should 
be sufficient for all worlds and all ages. Now, it is clear from 
Scripture that the angels are students of the plan of salvation 
as carried out in this world. As the cherubim were repre- 


1 Cf. The Expositor, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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sented as bending over the ark, so do the angels desire to look 
into the affairs of salvation. With what wondrous interest 
they must have contemplated the tragedy of the Cross! If 
some prince wére suddenly removed from a king’s palace, and 
hurried off to some distant and wicked community, and there 
treated with foul indignity, and done to death at last, would 
not the pathetic story, when published, send a thrill through 
all the faithful servants of the palace, and occupy their minds 
for years tocome? But this is only a faint illustration of the 
interest the angels must have taken in the incarnation and 
death of the Son of God. Not only so, but the Church in its 
history is a great spiritual lesson to the angels. Thus Paul 
says in the Ephesians, “ To the intent that now unto the prin- 
cipalities and powers might be known by the Church the 
manifold wisdom of God” (Eph. iii. 10). And we can easily 
see from the introduction to the Book of Job how the patience 
of a saint on earth is a lesson to all the hosts of heaven. Angels 
learned something in presence of the man who said, notwith- 
standing all his trials, “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” Now, it is argued, and with great force, that as we have 
entered of necessity more thoroughly, because experimentally, 
into the problem of human sin and recovery, we shall be able 
to communicate something even unto the angels.’ Moreover, 
it seems to be false modesty on the part of men to place them- 
selves in rank beneath the angels. The plan of salvation seems 
to contemplate the placing of redeemed men in the very first 
rank. Thus, as St. James puts it in his Epistle, “ Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of truth, that we should be a 
kind of FirsT-FRUITS of his creatures.” This word “ first-fruits ” 
(amrapx7n), says an expositor, “ expresses two ideas ; that which 
is first in time, and the first in nature and in excellence, the 
primacy of date and the primacy of rank, priority and dignity.”* 
Hence it seems designed that the saints should take rank above 
the angels, and should even JuDGE them (1 Cor. vi. 1). 


* But how,” asks Dr. Carlile, “ or for what purpose, could the saints reign 
over or judge angels? We can conceive of many good purposes. In the 
first place, it will, in point of honour, be their natural station as the children 








1 Cf. The Station and Occupation of the Saints in their Final Glory, by 
James Carlile, D.D., passim. 


2 Cf. M. Chapuis’ Ltudes Bibliques, p. 41. 
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of the King, in a sense in which unfallen, and therefore unredeemed, angels 
cannot be. Their elevation being solely in virtue of their connection with 
the Lord Jesus, implying their previous degradation and condemnation, will 
have no tendency to excite jealousy. Angels even now go forth to minister 
to those that are heirs of salvation, and they willingly concede to them the 
nearest place to the great King. In the next place, it appears that even 
now God governs them, by means of ranks, or orders, established among 
themselves, and subordinate to one another. There are among them thrones, 
and dominions, and principalities, and powers (Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 21). It 
is, therefore, obvious that they require such government, else God would 
not have appointed it. Thirdly, Although it may not be necessary to sup- 
pose that there is anything approaching to intention among them which 
requires the interposition of a judge to compose it, yet there may be differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the best methods of fulfilling duties, and attain- 
ing objects, in which it is necessary that they should act together, which 
may require one head to combine and direct their exertions. The efficiency 
of the most united army depends on its acting under one authoritative leader, 
who communicates his directions through the regular gradation of its officers. 
The angels are called the host or army of God, implying the combining of 
their energies in His service. Fourthly, The saints of God, being more 
experienced than the angels in regard to the nature of sin—its plausible 
and insidious approaches—its awfully fatal effects, wherever it obtains an 
entrance into the mind—more feelingly alive, therefore, to the danger of 
tampering with it—more sensitive in regard to those trains of thought, or of 
intercommunication, which, though apparently harmless, yet lead insensibly 
towards sin—may be effectually employed in preserving the perfect purity 
of the kingdom. The saints may, therefore, beneficially reign over angels as 
kings; while yet their whole title and capacity for that office, emanating 
from Christ, without whom they are nothing, and can do nothing, will excite 
no jealousy, because their reigning will be merely Christ reigning in them.” 


But yet, again, a sphere of work will most probably be enjoyed 
by the holy dead among the other intelligences of the Universe. 
While asserting that this little earth, because the abode of sin, 
has been the scene of God’s unparalleled grace and mercy, we 
are far from supposing that it is the solitary inhabited world 
of the universal system. We may be certain that the moon is 
a deserted isle in the great ether sea, but we have no right to 
conclude that the other systems and suns and worlds are only 
untenanted orbs and “ modes of motion” to keep in its proper 
orbit our own little inhabited planet. Rather should we argue 
analogically, as Sir David Brewster did,? to the existence of a 
plurality of inhabited worlds. And let us cherish the presump- 

1 Ut supra, pp. 99-101. 


2 Cf. Sir D. Brewster’s More Worlds than One, in reply to Whewell’s Of 
the Plurality of Worlds, 
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tion that these mighty populations are sinless, that upon their 
bloom has come no blight, as has been the case with us. Now, 
assuming that such sinless populations exist, will it not open 
to us a glorious possibility of service to minister to them, and 
convey some notion of those richer manifestations of grace 
which, in consequence of our misfortunes, we have experienced ? 
And may we not believe that sinless populations will hear with 
hushed rapture the tidings sainted souls bring to them of God’s 
redeeming love? There are discouragements of many kinds 
experienced in ministering to sinful men; dull and heavy 
oftentimes are the hearts we try to interest in sacred truth ; 
but may not abundant compensations await us in higher 
ministrations among those sinless communities who have yet 
much to learn from the saved and the sanctified who may visit 
them ? 

It has also been suggested that the creation of further 
populations is conceivable, and should this be the divine purpose 
to multiply the intelligences of His universe to an extent 
beyond all computation, the holy dead may find in these mighty 
communities further opportunity of serving their Master. We 
believe that such a possibility should not be overlooked in such 
a speculation as the present ; and, if we put all these facts and 
possibilities together, we shall see reason to believe that when 
God’s purposes are complete, the saved and glorified will cause 
the lost to dwindle comparatively into a very small minority 
indeed. 

But while thus speaking of spheres of activity in the 
heavenly world for the holy dead, we must not forget to 
emphasize the fact that a sense of Christ's presence and a desire 
to be accepted of Him will dominate the larger life beyond. The 
spirit of the higher life is simply to please Jesus. ‘‘ Wherefore 
we labour that whether present or absent we may be accepted 
of him” (2 Cor. v. 9). Jesus will be all in all to the redeemed 
soul. 

It will be observed that we have entered in the present paper 
into no speculation about the possible locality of heaven. The 
new conditions into which we are to come are beyond our present 
powers to grasp. Heaven is not to be annexed by organising 
an expedition and transporting material to some distant pro- 
vince of the universe. We may beat the ether road by imagi- 
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nation, but no mere effort of imagination will bring us a league 
nearer the society of the blessed. But we may annex it in 
spirit. We may discern and entertain the principles which 
assuredly must regulate the life beyond us. In such a case 
heaven has begun within our hearts. It is easy then to seize 
on indications leading us outwards and upwards, indications 
about organisations and activities of a heavenly character 
awaiting us at life’s earthly close. 

It remains for us to make a few remarks upon the volumes 
at the head of this article, supplementary to such incidental 
remarks as have already been made. Of the first two we need 
say nothing in addition to our introductory remarks, Of M. 
Eldin’s work we cannot but speak in terms of high admiration. 
Though brief and unpretentious, he goes straight to the mark 
at every turn. In handling the question of spiritualism, and 
in indicating the bearing of such investigations as those of Mr. 
Crookes, he shows, in our opinion, admirable judgment. We 
are thankful for his timely help and for the consolation his 
work affords us. Of Dr. Davidson’s small volume we cannot 
speak so highly. Like most of this writer’s work it is of an 
unsettling tendency. More a theological chameleon than a 
thinker, he has always taken his hue from the last volume 
read ; and as his reading has been for the most part among the 
rationalising divines of Germany, he has reflected in Britain 
mainly their spirit. His book we procured and perused as soon 
as it appeared, but it gave us no help upon the important 
questions it professes to discuss. After treating in successive 
short chapters of “Christ’s Second Advent,” “The Resurrec- 
tion,” “The Intermediate State,” “The Last Judgement,” and 
“The Resurrection State: Rewards and Punishments,” and 
insinuating his doubt about each, he reveals his method and 
his modesty in his “concluding observations,” from which we 
cull one or two of the passages we have marked— 

“Tf a provision be not made in revelation for a change of mcral character 
after death, it is made in reason. Philosophical considerations must not be 
set aside even by Scripture, or by the platitudes of those who think they 
settle the question with the words ‘ As the tree falleth, so it lies’” (p. 151). 
“Tt is therefore impossible to round the eschatological notions of the New 
Testament into a whole or to make them a compact creed. Mental projec- 


tion into the future must ever be vague and varied, when knowledge is 
unattainable. ‘We see through a glass darkly.’ When the spirit leaves 
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the body, man’s state is hidden from the living. We may speculate on 
future existence, and try to extract sparks of light from the New Testa- 
ment; but a book which is neither consistent nor infallible cannot yield 
satisfaction. Other and unwritten instruments, reason, philosophy, and 
science, furnish surer indications” (p. 156). 


And only to present another sample— 


“The resurrection of the body, the coming of Christ in person to judge 
mankind, the hades-state between death and the resurrection, the endless 
torments of the wicked, may be looked upon as the opinions of men at 2, 
stage of culture which the present day has passed” (p. 160). 


It will be seen from these samples culled out of many we 
have marked in the little volume, that the Doctor is ready to 
sacrifice current beliefs about the future life to such claims of 
reason and of science as he has seen occasion to accept. But 
his readers will not, we believe, indorse his sweeping assertion 
that New Testament eschatology is imperfect and inconsistent ; 
nor shall they find much difficulty in discovering for themselves 
a better way than in this last deliverance he suggests. 

Of Bishop R. S. Foster’s Beyond the Grave we can speak 
with hearty commendation. It consists of three lectures de- 
livered before Chautauqua Assembly in 1878, supplemented 
by other papers on Recognition in the Future State. It is a 
very fresh and suggestive volume, which will amply reward its 
readers. 

Mrs. Blackwell’s book on The Physical Basis of Immortality 
is an effort to find in the atom, if not in the molecule, a 
physical “basis of an imperishable self-hood.” She labours 
hard to make out the basis, imagining that if we have not 
some scanty yet real foothold in the present physical domain 
from which we cannot even by death itself be dislodged, we 
must yield the battle to such philosophers as Bain. While 
acknowledging the admirable style and mental force she brings 
to bear upon her subject, and which we had admired before in 
her work on The Sexes throughout Nature, we fail to see that 
we are shut up to the position she has indicated. We believe 
that there is much gained in the scientific aspect of this subject 
by taking up the view we have brought forward in this paper, 
that a God-given organisation awaits the soul at death, and so 
it is never without a fit instrument for the fulfilment of its 
purposes, 
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We have purposely avoided several questions which might 
claim consideration in a study like the present. Begotten of 
bereavement, the speculation took shape in accordance with the 
solemn experience through which we were called to pass. It 
was the passage of a little child to God, swiftly yet surely, which 
led us along the present line of thought. The heart: hungered 
for an answer to the “obstinate questionings,” what about the 
life into which the little one has entered? Will education, for 
which there was no time on earth, be carried on amid the 
holier society of heaven? Will the dead who loved us dearly 
be denied all knowledge of our progress till the heavens be no 
more? And we felt as if in the sorrow some fresh light came 
from the book of life, and a little child once again in the 
history of humanity led us out of all rebellion of spirit into 
resignation and light. We can only hope that the thoughts 
thus rapidly set down for personal satisfaction in the first 
instance may help others to add Heaven to the domain of 
knowledge and of faith which we are warranted in winning 
out of the haze and gloom which characterise our age! 

ROB. M‘CHEYNE EDGAR. 





Art. IV.—New Testament Criticism.’ 


‘om appearance of Dr. Scrivener’s third edition of his work 

marks an epoch in the progress of Biblical Criticism. It 
indicates the highest point yet attained in the critical Nilo- 
meter ; while the subsequent intelligence that the learned and 
accurate author has been struck down by an attack of the 
same malady to which Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and other 
illustrious intellectual athletes succumbed, invests the perusal 
of this latest edition with all the deeper interest. For while 
“nothing of value is given to mortals without much labour,” 
nature, overtaxed, in‘licts in such cases a painful retaliation. 

1A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. For the use of 
Biblical Students. By Fred. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., UL.D., Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, Vicar of Hendon. Third edition, thoroughly revised, 


enlarged, and brought down to the present date. Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, 
and Co. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1883. 
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A half-sad allusion to failing eyesight occurs in the postscript on 
p- 640, non sum qualis eram, as an apology for not now being 
able to subject the reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16 to as rigorous and 
satisfactory a scrutiny as he was enabled to do twenty-two years 
previously, when he saw distinctly a part of the all-important 
horizontal diameter which, if sufficiently supported, would vindi- 
cate the reading of the Authorised Version, and condemn the 
change in the Revised Version to “ He who.” But the venerated 
writer in giving forth this crowning monument of his vast, 
unsparing, and long-continued labours, may well console him- 
self that he has lived and laboured with immense benefit to 
the cause of Biblical Scholarship. Multa pars mei vitabit 
libitinam ; his books will live. 

There are special qualities in his books which insure their 
permanent interest. His calm judicial mind is seldom or 
never swayed unduly by any original fancy or personal pre- 
dilection. The measure or weight of his verdict on any con- 
troversial point never goes beyond the sum of the evidence up 
to date. Thus the first edition of 1861 forms a useful instru- 
ment of comparison with the third, of twenty-two years 
later. He, for the most part, avoids the risk to which more 
volatile and self-confident minds so often fall victims, of fore- 
closing absolutely the light and evidence which future dis- 
coveries of manuscripts may bring. In chapter i. of his first 
edition he had “engaged to defend the authenticity of .. . 
Mark xvi. 9-20, without the slightest misgiving.” Yet ere that 
edition issued from the press he had to append this statement 
at p.429: “The authority of Cod. Sin. () has since been thrown 
into the opposite scale, yet we see no cause for altering our 
judgment, though it may be proper to speak with less 
confidence.” But, ten years later, Dean Burgon’s “ brilliant 
monograph,” says Dr. Scrivener, with generous appreciation of 
the labours of that cther, who is not outdone in fervid eulogy, 
“has thrown a stream of light upon the controversy, nor does 
the joyous tone of his book misbecome one who is conscious 
of having triumphantly maintained a cause which is very 
precious to him.” 

Another instance of his judicial accuracy in stating the 
exact position of a controverted point is found in regard to that 
about the Three Witnesses. In the first edition, p. 8, he had 
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spoken of the verse (1 John v. 7) as “once so earnestly 
maintained, but now pretty generally given up as spurious.” 
The lapse of these twenty-two years constrains his candid 
mind to discard the “ pretty ;” and his ultimate dictum, as 
registering the state of learned opinion up to date, is that 
the verse is “ now generally given up as spurious.” 

In regard to the Doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
found in the Authorised Version of Matthew vi. 13, Dr. 
Scrivener retains in the third edition the words he had used 
in the first: “It is right to say that I can no longer regard this 
doxology as certainly an integral part of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; 
but I am not yet convinced of its spuriousness:” and he 
maintains his position against a ponderous weight of opinion, 
which he calmly acknowledges,—“ notwithstanding its rejection 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort.” 
But the time has long gone by when the ipse diwit of any one 
critic, or of any one Codex, or even the consensus of any con- 
siderable number of them, can be regarded as conclusively 
settling any disputed reading. And so Dr. Scrivener thus 
caustically criticises the extraordinary workmanship of these 
very critics on 1 Tim. vi. 7. By omitting dprov of the 
Received Text, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and 
Hort produce a Greek sentence as inconsequential as the 
most thorough votaries of the “ harder reading ” can wish for : 
“For we brought nothing into the world, because” (Revised 
Version, for) “ neither can we carry anything out.” Dr. Hort 
sees, of course, that St. Paul could not reason in this fashion, 
and says: “The text [that is, his text, without dydrov] is 
manifestly the parent of all the other readings, which are 
futile attempts to smooth away its difficulty.” Dr. Scrivener 
well asks—“ But why create a difficulty ?” (p. 642.) 

How true the words of the immortal Bentley, as they are 
reassuring !—‘ The real text of the sacred writers does not 
now (since the originals have been so long lost) lie in any 
MS. or edition, but is dispersed in them all.” Again, speaking 
of different readings, he says :— 

“Make your 30,000 as many more, if numbers of copies can ever 
reach that sum; all the better to a knowing and a serious reader, who 
is thereby more richly furnished to select what he sees genuine. But 
even put them into the hands of a knave or a fool, and yet, with the most 
sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light of any one 
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chapter, nor so disguise Christianity but that every feature of it will 
still be the same.” 


One great event whjch has taken place since the first 
edition of Dr. Scrivener’s book saw the light, is the complete 
collation of the Sinaitic Manuscript, discovered by Dr. 
Tischendorf in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 
in 1859. Some particulars and rumours had reached Dr. 
Scrivener, as his first edition was passing through the press, 
and one can well imagine his anxiety in regard to the verdict 
of such a treasure-trove concerning passages in dispute. Yet 
his work, for the reasons above stated, was less likely to be 
impaired in value by any such fresh witness, than those of 
writers who are more rash and self-opinionative. In the 
course of the more than twenty years which have elapsed 
since then, the exaggerated importance of that witness has 
been discounted, and this most recent verdict states its weight 
and value very fairly: “It so lends its grave authority, now 
to one, and now to another, as to convince us more than ever 
of the futility of seeking to derive the genuine text of the 
New Testament from any one copy, however ancient and, on 
the whole, trustworthy.” 

The danger of emitting dogmatic and final verdicts upon 
disputed passages is well illustrated by what has taken place 
in the interval between the publication of the first and third 
editions of this book. In 1863, two years after the first saw 
the light, a codex of the ninth century was found at St. Peters- 
burg, in the possession of the Archimandrite Porphyry, con- 
taining parts of the New Testament. Nay more, even when 
the last sheets of this third edition were passing through the 
press, his friend and admirer, Dean Burgon, sent the author a 
catalogue of about 3000 additional manuscripts of the New 
Testament, distributed throughout Europe in various libraries, 
and only then brought to light by courteous and careful 
responses to a circular letter of inquiry sent to the various 
librarians. The result is that the work of investigation must 
be extended further, and the fresh evidence for or against some 
readings will lead to readjustments of greater or less im- 
portance. 

From these considerations it is obvious, as is distinctly 
stated in the Preface, that no revision of the Authorised Version 
could have been effected without an investigation of the text, 
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in which the readings which, in the judgment of the majority 
of the Revisers, seemed best supported, should supplant others 
less conclusively attested. The marginal readings have none 
the less importance when we are authoritatively informed, that 
they “are nothing better than rejected readings, deliberately 
refused a place in the text, and set in the margin, if some- 
times too lightly, yet always in a spirit of fairness to the 
unlearned reader of Holy Scripture.” It is characteristic of 
Dr. Scrivener’s calm and equable fairness that not even the 
effusive encomiums of his devoted admirer, Dean Burgon, 
which to outsiders might have implied that the latter had special 
reasons to believe that his idol had been overborne by numbers 
in the Revision Company, will allow him to refrain from doing 
justice to his colleagues. With admirable candour, while 
guarding himself from unlimited responsibility, he admits that 
“the text as adopted by them ... is far less one-sided than is 
generally supposed.” 

But all the more trenchant and conclusive is his demolition 
of the elaborate but insecurely founded hypothesis of Drs. 
Westcott and Hort: “The feature which distinguishes Dr. 
Hort’s system from any hitherto propounded, by the accept- 
ance or non-acceptance of which his whole edifice must stand 
or fall,” is shown to be unsupported by sufficient evidence, and 
even directly in conflict with the facts of the case. Dr. Hort 
“ judges that the corrupt Western ‘ was the more widely spread 
text of ante-Nicene times, but tacitly assumes that many 
codices, versions, and ecclesiastical writers, remained free from 
its malignant influence.’ . .. Regarding his speculative conjecture 
as indubitably true, Dr. Hort proceeds to name the text, as it 
stood before his imaginary era of transfusion, a pre-Syrian 
text, and that into which it was changed, sometimes Antiochian, 
more often Syrian; while of the latter recension, though 
made deliberately, as our author. believes, by the authoritative 
voice of the Eastern Church, he does not shrink from declaring 
that ‘ all distinctively Syrian readings must be at once rejected ’ 
(p. 119), thus making a clean sweep of all critical materials, 
Fathers, versions, manuscripts, uncial or cursive, comprising 
about nineteen-twentieths of the whole mass, which do not 
correspond with his pre-conceived opinion of what a correct 
text ought to be.” Again, while generously recognising Dr. 
Hort’s “fulness of learning, patience of research, and keenness 
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of intellectual power,’ our author reiterates his emphatic 
verdict (p. 542), “ that the hypothesis . . . is destitute not only 
of historical foundation, but of all probability resulting from 
the internal goodness of the text, which its adoption would 
force upon us.” 

This generous appreciation of the good qualities of his 
opponents, so eminently characteristic of a great mind, is found 
again and again in these pages. For only second-rate minds 
think to promote their own elevation by captious and 
unfounded detraction, or by according only chilly and be- 
grudged recognition. The immortal Tischendorf had died in 
the period between the second and third editions of this work, 
in 1874, and the warm appreciation of his labours is repeated 
and extended in this edition. True, the glowing eulogy which 
appeared on page 484 of the first edition, in which the illus- 
trious German editor is spoken of as occupying a place of 
peerless pre-eminence in Biblical scholarship, is no longer found, 
but in its place occurs, on page 488 of the third edition, a warm 
tribute to a noble duumvirate, Tregelles coupled with Tischen- 
dorf, as holding the front places among the workers of this era. 
All Biblical students who have deplored the disappointing 
fact that no additional materials were found for the Prolegomena, 
once promised for the last edition of the latter’s work, would hail 
with the liveliest satisfaction the announcement lately made, 
that Dr. Caspar Réné Gregory of Leipzig, and Dr. Ezra Abbot 
of Cambridge, U.S., had set themselves to supply the void. 
And even as we write the news reaches us that the first part 
of these Prolegomena has appeared, while the latter of these 
able fellow-workers has lately passed away. 

The appearance of this third edition is most opportune in 
relation to the Revised Version. For now that the first wave 
of popular enthusiasm, which put in circulation such an 
extraordinary number of copies, has wellnigh spent itself, the 
judgment not only of scholarly minds, but of the intelligent 
public, is more disposed to weigh calmly and dispassionately 
arguments and considerations, which may even yet lead to a 
reconsideration of the conclusions reached in that volume. 
For while all candid critics may well allow that the Revision 
Company have done their work, as a whole, conscientiously 
and successfully, still there is a growing conviction that this 
Revision must itself be revised, before it can secure general 
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acceptance. And while nothing can exceed the appreciative 
generosity and self-restraint of our author in his references to 
the colleagues with whom he co-operated in that work, still 
the very fact that he is now constrained to reiterate positions 
and conclusions contained in the former editions, with which 
the Revised Version is at variance, must on many grounds, 
both general and special, foster the desire for further considera- 
tion. One case, out of several, may be cited as showing how 
the case really stands in passages where the true state of the 
critical evidence has not been accurately given. In Mark xvi. 
the last twelve verses have, it is true, been allowed to remain 
in the Revised Version. But this is conceded with so evident 
a grudge, that the value of the concession is almost neutralised. 
A great gap is inserted between verses 8 and 9, and we are 
told in the margin that “the two oldest Greek manuscripts, 
and some other authorities, omit from ver. 9 to the end. 
Some other authorities have a different ending to the Gospel.” 

Now all this is far from giving a correct view of the exact 
state of the case, and it is noteworthy that our author calmly 
and firmly reiterates his belief in the genuineness of these 
verses, while giving a full and exhaustive account of the evi- 
dence for and against. It is marvellous that after Dean 
Burgon’s learned and masterly monograph, published in 1871, 
a majority of Biblical scholars in such a company could be 
found affixing a badge of suspiciousness to the passage, for it 
is not true that “the two oldest Greek manuscripts . . . omit 
from ver. 9 to the end.” It is true that the Sinaitic Ms., the 
dearly-prized treasure-trove of Tischendorf, does omit these 
verses, without any indication of doubt or indecision. But 
such is not the case with the Vatican ms. (B), which is gene- 
rally regarded as older than the other. In it the Gospel seems 
to end with verse 8—“for they were afraid.” The rest of the 
line and page is naturally blank. But, strange to say, there 
follows a long blank space, extending over an entire column. 
No other such blank occurs in the entire manuscript. Why 
should it be found there? Why did not the copyist at once go 
on, as at other times, to the next book? He must either have 
found an equally extraordinary and unaccountable gap in the 
copy which he was transcribing, or the twelve verses must 
have been there, and, exercising the réle of critic as well as 
copyist, he must have taken upon himself to omit the words, 
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while he had the honesty to put his readers on their guard by 
leaving an unusual and otherwise inexplicable gap. 

It is also true that some Versions, and some inferior and 
much more recent Mss., have tried to fill up this gap with 
sundry inept and senseless tailpieces. The Armenian Version, 
said to be of the fifth century, the Latin Version made at 
Bobbio, and the Memphitic, used in the services of the Copts, 
omit the verses. There is no need to detract from the general 
value of these in order to overcome their testimony. Even 
one imperfect copy might come to be the parent of several others. 

But when we turn to “hear the other side,” it is found that 
the evidence for the defence is absolutely overwhelming. The 
Alexandrian Ms. (A), considered to belong to the fifth century, 
and hardly, if at all, inferior in the main to the Vatican and 
Sinaitic ; the Codex Ephraemi (C), a valuable palimpsest, from 
which the sacred original had been so far obliterated or obscured, 
that the works of Ephraem the Syrian, of the fourth century, 
might be substituted on the costly vellum,—all have these 
disputed verses ; while the Codex Beze (D), the gem of the 
Cambridge Library, but whose evidence must be taken with 
considerable reserve, contains verses 9 to 15, the last verse 
being lost. 

Not to be unduly tedious, it may be enough to cite 
Dr. Scrivener’s terse and reliable summation: “The twelve 
concluding verses of this Gospel are still found in every Greek 
manuscript, except the two oldest.” 

As regards the evidence from Versions, that of the Syriac is 
very valuable. Chief among these is the Peshito, which is 
most generally believed to date from early in the second cen- 
tury, some even referring its composition to the close of the 
first. Indeed, it would have been passing strange if such a 
Version had not been made at the earliest possible date after 
the issue of the sacred originals. For “ the poor,” who empha- 
tically “had the Gospel preached unto them,” would be eager 
to have a version of the Master’s words in the very dialect in 
which He spoke to them,—the Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic, the 
language of common, every-day intercourse. We do not over- 
look Professor Roberts’ able and scholarly, but inconclusive, 
plea for Greek in this connection. But whoever executed this 
translation accomplished for Palestine and the adjacent terri- 
tories what Wyclif, five centuries ago, effected for Britain and 
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her colonies. This “ plain” or “simple” Version (as the name 
signifies) still requires, it is admitted, careful and thorough 
editing. But, even making due allowance for this consideration, 
the fact that it has these twelve verses is a strong presumption 
in their favour. In the Curetonian Syriac also, while the 
whole of the rest of this Gospel is lost, verses 17 to 20 survive. 
It may, accordingly, be pleaded very reasonably that the Greek 
original from which these Versions were rendered, was pro- 
bably an older and more trustworthy copy than that from 
which the Vatican and Sinaitic codices were copied. This 
consideration, apparently, was not present to the mind of the 
author of the article “Bible” in the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and he thus, in sv far, lays himself 
open to a charge of inconsistency. For, in spite of the over- 
whelming testimony, he unhesitatingly discards these twelve 
verses. Yet, when Professor R. Smith? asserts his preference 
for the Greek or Septuagint Version of the Old Testament over 
the extant Hebrew text, his argument turns very largely on 
just such an assumption as that which he ignores, but which 
may legitimately be claimed, for the New Testament case. He 
maintains that this Greek Version of the Old Testament was 
a translation from an older and more accurate Hebrew original, 
since lost, than the received Hebrew text which has come down 
tous. Yet quite as good a case, to say the very least, could 
be made out for the Peshito New Testament, which contains 
the disputed twelve verses, over the text or texts preserved in 
the Vatican and Sinaitic codices. The hypothesis in the one 
case—that of the Old Testament—favoured his destructive 
criticism, and was adopted. The same hypothesis would, in 
the New Testament case, favour the conservative criticism, and 
is ignored. But it is freely conceded that the inconsistency 
has been unconscious, and both cases must be settled on a 
much wider basis.” 


1 See The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, passim. 

2 Most of the difficulties of the case might be explained by such a hypo- 
thesis as this :—Let it be supposed that Mark in writing the Gospel had 
reached that passage (xvi. 8), when the urgent message reaches him from 
Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11), that his old leader, to whom he has been reconciled, 
is almost alone, and urgently needs his services. Mindful of his own former 
fault (Acts xv. 38), he resolves to start at once, and sets sail by the same 
vessel which brought the message, on a few hours’ notice possibly. The 
precious ms. he will not expose to the perils of the sea, but he leaves it in 
charge of the brethren at Ephesus, promising to return soon to finish the 
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On such disputed points it is refreshing to turn to the 
pages of this learned and dispassionate critic. The evidence 
for and against is fully and elaborately set forth, and while he 
gives his mature opinion with varying degrees of decision, he 
does not claim that his own ipse dixit closes the discussion. 
The reader is reminded that the several cases await the pro- 
duction of further evidence, before a conclusive verdict can 
be pronounced. Adhue sub judice lis est. For example, in 
regard to Matt. vi. 13, where the Revisers omit the doxology, 
he still regards “the indictment against the last clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer as hitherto unproven.” On Luke ii. 14 he reso- 
lutely opposes the inept and uncalled-for corruption of the 
angels’ song, “ peace among men in whom he is well-pleased ;” 
while on Mark vii. 19 he is of course in entire accord with the 
improvement adopted by them,—“ This he said, making all 
things clean.” On Luke xxiii. 34 he emphatically vindicates 
the authenticity of our Lord’s Prayer on the cross for his mur- 
derers, which Drs. Westcott and Hort (after Lachmann) had 
gone so far as to double-bracket as doubtful. On Romans 
v. 1, which the Revisers have altered to “ let us have peace with 
God,” our author maintains “that this is one out of a small 
number of well-ascertained cases, in which the united testi- 
monies of the best authorities conspire in giving a worse 
reading than that preserved by later and, on the whole, quite 
inferior copies.” 

His attitude in regard to Mark vi. 20 admirably illustrates 
the transparent candour of a truly great mind. In former 
editions he had approved of the change from “did many 
things” to “was much perplexed,” which is adopted in the 
Revised Version, and by others. But in this last edition he 
avows that he has since seen cause to change his mind, and 


work, or to send on the concluding part. These, meanwhile, set to work 
to write copies of the book, as yet incomplete, intending to await the 
arrival of the peroration before issuing them. But pioneers are setting out 
for Armenia, A®thiopia, and elsewhere, who crave to be supplied with 
copies, in the expectation that the sequel will be sent on afterwards. These 
incomplete copies may have been the sources from which B and & and the 
Armenian and Aithiopic Versions were derived. By and by the Evangelist, 
detained at Rome, sends on the actual peroration ; and this may account for 
the comparative awkwardness of the suture between verses 8 and 9 made 
from memory. 

This hypothesis only claims to be possible ; but it may be found, as such, 


to suggest a not unlikely explanation of most of the difficulties involved 
in the facts of the case. 
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revert to the old reading; while, in justice to some who had 
been influenced by his previous opinion, he honourably retains 
his remarks as formerly given, and then appends a note inti- 
mating his change of opinion. . 

In a work so eminently free from mere useless verbiage, the 
very difference in the number of pages in this edition over 
the first (712 instead of 490) is a significant indication of the 
vast increase of the number and range of critical appliances 
during these last twenty-two years. The work is one of 
unique, incomparable value, while the immense accumulation 
of materials so laboriously collected, and so lucidly set forth 
and illustrated, cannot fail to make the reader understand the 
mental and physical strain, which induced the attack to which 
such highly-strung systems are peculiarly subject—mercuri- 
alium pestis virorum ; while all the deeper sympathy will be 
widely evoked for the distinguished worker who, at such a cost, 
has conferred such inestimable obligations on the students 
of the New Testament. W. MILLAR NICOLSON. 





ArT. V.—Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical Biography. 


III.—REV. JAMES HOG OF CARNOCK AND PRINCIPAL HADOW OF 
ST. ANDREWS. 


O* the 1st of May 1645 there issued from the press of a 
London publisher a theological work bearing this title :— 


“The Marrow of Modern Divinity. Touching both the Covenant of 
Works, and the Covenant of Grace : with their Use and end, both 
in the time of the Old Testament and in the time of the New. 
Wherein every one may cleerly see how far forth he bringeth the 
Law into the case of justification, and so deserveth the name of 
Legalist: And how far forth he rejecteth the Zaw in the case 
of Sanctification, and so deserveth the name of Antinomist. 
With the middle path between them both, which by Jesus Christ, 
leadeth to Eternall Life 

In a Dialogue, betwixt 
Evangelista, a Minister of the Gospell. 
Nomista, a Legalist. 
Antinomista, an Antinomian, and 
Neophitus, a. young Christian. 
Before the which, there is prefixed the commendatory Epistles of 
divers Divines of great esteem in the City of London.” 
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The Epistle Dedicatory and the Preface, “To al such 
humble hearted Readers, as see any need to learn, either to 
know themselves, or God in Christ,” are signed with the 
initials E. F. 

In 1648 there was published :— 


“The Marrow of Modern Divinity. Part Second. Touching the 
most plain, pithy, and spiritual exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments, the examination of the heart and life by them, the reason 
why the Lord gave them, and the use that both unbelievers and 
believers are to make of them. Profitable for any man, who 
either desires to be driven out of himself to Christ, or so to walk 
as that he may please Christ. 

In a Dialogue betwixt 
Evangelista, a Minister of the Gospell. 
Nomologista, a Pratler about the Law, and 
Neophitus, a young Christian.” 


As first published the Marrow was not broken up into 
chapters, but subsequently to the fourth edition it was divided 
into chapters and sections, a summary of contents was prefixed 
to the several chapters, and headlines were introduced to the 
pages. The “ Epistle Dedicatory” and “the Author to the 
well-affected Reader” of the second part are initialed as in the 
case of the first. 

The writer of the work was Edward Fisher, A.M., belonging 
to a good old English family, whose name appears on the 
books of Brasenose College, Oxford, for 1627, as a gentleman- 
commoner, and who is certified by the historian of Oxford to 
have become in his day “a noted person among the learned, 
for his great reading in ecclesiastical history and in the Fathers, 
and for his admirable skill in the Greek and Hebrew 
languages.” 

In respect of literary attractions there is not much to be 
said in favour of The Marrow. Of all forms of composition, 
that of the dialogue is probably the most difficult to animate 
with grace and sustain with vigour, requiring the genius of a 
Plato and the skill of a Berkeley or a Landor to overcome the 
air of unreality and unfairness which an imaginary conversa- 
tion is certain to convey. However skilled in the intricacies 
of Greek tenses and Hebrew roots, Edward Fisher was not 
such a master of English as to render his dialogues other than 
cumbrous and mechanical. It is in vain that he makes some 
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of his characters violate the rules of grammar and utter un- 
couth words, that he uses undignified expressions, declaring of 
Adam that he did something “at one clap,” and of Christ that 
“in the very nick of time.” He “stood as the ram in the 
bush,” and that he has recourse to far-fetched endeavours to 
impart novelty to his subject, as when he seeks to make good 
the proposition that our first parents in eating the forbidden 
fruit broke every one of the Ten Commandments. At the 
same time there are not wanting in these English treatises 
vigorous touches and felicitous statements. Thus Evangelista, 
when enforcing the position that although we cannot say 
every one that hath a form of godliness hath also the power of 
godliness, yet we may truly say that he who hath not the 
form of godliness hath not the power thereof, does so by re- 
minding his friend that “though all be not gold that glistereth, 
yet all gold doth glister.” Then speaking of Adam and of 
Christ as the first man and the second man of Paul’s first 
Corinthian letter, an expression is used which would have 
delighted the heart of F. D. Maurice, had he stumbled upon 
it, for they are spoken of as “the head and root of all man- 
kind, having, as it were, the rest of the sons of men included 
in them.” And although not the coiner of an expression 
which afterwards became famous, and was taken as the watch- 
word of liberal theology in Scotland, Fisher certainly gave a 
currency to the formula which it would not otherwise have 
had when, in the pages of The Marrow, he terms Jesus Christ 
God the Father’s deed of gift and grant unto all mankind 
lost. 

The work consists for the most part of extracts from the 
writings of the Reformers and Puritan divines; but as the 
manner of marking quotations was not so strictly laid down, 
or so stringently followed, in the days of Fisher as in more 
recent times, the reader is apt to mistake for an original state- 
ment of the author what on examination turns out to be one 


1 Fisher would seem to have taken the expression from Culverwell, who, 
in his treatise on Faith has this striking statement :—‘‘The matter to be 
believed unto salvation is this: that God the Father, moved by nothing, but 
His free love to mankind lost, hath made a deed of gift and grant of His 
Son Christ Jesus unto mankind, that whosoever of all mankind shall receive 
this gift, by a true and lively faith, he shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Quoted by Boston in his Notes upon The Marrow. 
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from Luther or Calvin, from Reynolds on The Use of the Law, or 
from The Seven Golden Candlesticks of Williams. Some of the 
boldest expressions, and those most keenly canvassed in the 
controversy that subsequently raged around the book, were 
found to be either those of learned and pious divines of the 
Church of England, or translations from the commentaries of 
the Wittenberg Professor, or the Genevan theologian. When 
first published this attempt to exhibit in dialogue form the 
substance of that evangelical teaching which was revived at 
the era of the Reformation, came forth with the imprimatur 
and recommendation of Joseph Caryl, who held from the 
Westminster Assembly, then in session, the office of censor of 
theological works, and who wrote a commentary on the book 
of Job, famous in its day.’ “I allow it to be printed,” writes 
the ejected minister of St. Magnus, “and recommend it to the 
reader as a discourse stored with many necessary and season- 
able truths, confirmed by Scripture, and avowed by many 
approved writers : all composed in a familiar, plain, moderate 
stile, without bitternes against, or uncomely reflections upon 
others; which flyes have lately corrupted many boxes of 
(otherwise) precious oyntment.” Subsequent editions con- 
tained faveurable notices from divines of acknowledged learn- 
ing and soundness in the faith—from Jeremiah Burroughes, 
William Strong, Joshua Sprigge, and Samuell Prittie. When 
the second part came out in 1648 it appeared with this quaint 
attestation from Caryl :—*“The Marrow of the second bone is, 
like that of the first, sweet and good. The commandments 
of God are marrow to the saints, as well as the promises; and 
they shall never taste the marrow of the promise who distaste 
the commandments. This little treatise breaketh the bone, 
the hard part of the commandments, by a plain exposition, 
that so all, even babes in Christ, yea, such as are yet out of 
Christ, may suck out and feed upon the marrow by profitable 
meditation.” Writing “from my study in Bride’s Church- 
yard,” S. Moor bears his testimony to the value of the treatise, 
and calls upon its readers to “ bless God for this author, who 


1 It is of Caryl’s Exposition of Job that the remark was made by Granger 
in his History of England, that being a commentary upon the book of Scrip- 
ture intended to inculcate patience, it is itself a very sufficient exercise for 


that grace, consisting as it does of two volumes folio, or twelve volumes 
quarto. 
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hath, like the bee, painfully fetched this honey out of various 
flowers, and at last brought it into this hive.” John Cradocot 
affirms that as in Ezekiel’s vision Rota erit in rota, so here 
“thou hast gospel in the law, and law in the gospel ;” while 
Ralph Venning winds up what he has to say with the pithy 
sentence :—“TI shall say no more, for the wine is so good, that 
it needs no bush, only to tell thee that ’tis here to be sold.” 
That The Marrow not only secured the favour of divines and 
scholars, but also met with a large measure of popular accept- 
ance, can be gathered from the fact that before the close of 
the year in which it was published part first was in its fourth 
edition, “ corrected and enlarged,” and that in a short period of 
time the entire work passed through ten editions. 

How many copies of this popular book found their way across 
the Scottish border it is of course impossible to say. There is 
reason to think that Fraser of Brae, when minister at Culross, 
fell in with an early edition of it, and attributed some of his 
impressions concerning the gospel to his reading of the book. 
It is probable, however, by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Zhe Marrow would have been largely forgotten and 
generally unread ; and it is certain it never would have caused 
the stir in the ecclesiastical world of Scotland to which it 
gave rise had it not been for a series of events which may 
fitly be regarded as forming steps in the providence of God. 

A Scotsman who had served in the army of Cromwell 
during the wars of the Commonwealth, returned home when 
these were ended, bringing with him two Puritan treatises, one 
being a copy of Christ’s Blood flowing freely to Sinners, by 
Saltmarsh, and the other Fisher’s Marrow of Modern Divinity. 
The soldier’s home was in Simprin, then a small parish by 
itself, but now forming part of Swinton parish, in the Merse 
district of Berwickshire, and there the two English prints were 
placed upon a shelf above the window-head of a cottage. In 
1699 a minister was settled in that parish, who afterwards 
exercised an influence upon the cottar theology of Scotland 
second to that of none in his day—Thomas Boston by name. 
In the course of his pastoral visitation the minister of Simprin 
found himself in the cottage of the returned soldier, and when 
there his eye lighted upon the books which the master of the 
house had brought home in his knapsack. If ever there was 
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a man who felt keenly the slender nature of his book store, 
and who dearly loved to acquire additions to his book press, it 
was the author of The Fourfold State, so the books were taken 
down, and a cursory glance leading him to think they might 
have a bearing upon some questions, the answers to which 
were at that time by no means clear to him, they were taken 
to the manse on loan. The treatise of Saltmarsh was found 
on examination disappointing, and so was returned, but The 
Marrow of Fisher proved so attractive and suggestive that the 
minister secured it for himself, read it frequently, digested the 
scheme of doctrine contained in it, incorporated its teaching 
in his Simprin sermons, and, in fine, to use his own striking 
words, “ rejoiced in it as a light which the Lord had seasonably 
struck up to me in my darkness.” We hear nothing more of 
this candle lighted by the Lord for seventeen years. Boston 
is now minister of Ettrick, and has gone to Edinburgh in the 
beginning of May to attend the meetings of Assembly. 
Sitting in the Assembly house the Ettrick pastor falls into 
conversation with Mr. John Drummond, minister of Crieff. 
They talk about the terms in which the gospel offer should be 
made, led to do so by the decision which the Assembly had 
just reached, condemnatory of what went by the name of the 
Auchterarder creed, according to which “it is not sound and 
orthodox to teach that we must forsake sin in order to our 
coming to Christ and instating us in covenant with God.” 
In the condemnation of the proposition, and rebuke of those 
who drew it up, Mr. Drummond is deeply interested, being a 
member of the Presbytery censured, and Mr. Boston is not 
less so, inasmuch as, although he thought the proposition not 
very happily worded, he believed it to contain gospel truth. 
Boston tells how he would deal with such large and uncondi- 
tional gospel offers as are to be found in the 55th of Isaiah 
and the 11th of Matthew, and in doing so takes occasion to 
mention The Marrow of Modern Divinity. What he says so 
interests Mr. Drummond, that he inquires in the Edinburgh 
bookshops for the English work, and with some difficulty 
procures a copy. He has scarcely mastered the contents when 
the Rev. James Webster of Edinburgh borrows the book, and 
he in turn gives a reading of it to the Rev. James Hog of 
Carnock. Acting in concert with, and upon the advice of the 
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brethren already named, Mr. Hog reprinted the first part of 
the work in 1717. In his “Preface to a new impression of 
this book” the editor tells how it came into his hands “by a 
merciful and most unexpected disposure of Providence,” and 
he had read it “with great and sweet complacence ;” how it 
was entirely out of print, although sought after and prized by 
many exercised to godliness, how this led to the thought of a 
republication of what contains “a great deal of the marrow of 
revealed and gospel truth selected from authors of great note, 
clearly enlightened, and of most digested experience.” The 
matter of the work is described as “of the greatest concern- 
ment, viz., the stating aright both law and gospel, and giving 
true and clear narrations of the course of the cloud of witnesses, 
in the following of which many have arrived at a glorious 
rest.” The preface is throughout and altogether laudatory, no 
exceptions being taken either to substance or to style. It is 
dated and signed “Charnock, Dec. 3, 1717. Ja. Hog.” The 
life and the work of this man, who gave no small impulse to 
one school of Scottish theology, have grown somewhat shadowy 
and dim through the lapse of time, so that the following 
sketch may not be unacceptable to the bulk of readers. 

He was born in 1658. His parents were godly persons 
whose lot was cast in Scotland’s troublous times of persecution 
and ejection. They destined their son from his youth for the 
ministry, and-sought to bring him under influences leading in 
that direction by taking him to the field meetings of the outed 
ministers, and securing his presence at private conferences 
with men eminent for piety. When he entered upon his 
philosophical studies he showed an aptitude and fondness for 
such pursuits, and in after life considered he had then been in 
danger of being carried away with the “ universal dubitation ” 
of the Cartesian system. Before his university course was 
completed he went to Holland, accompanied by his brother, 
where he studied languages, philosophy, and theology. There 
he was kindly treated by various persons, including professors 
of eminence who procured for him private teaching in wealthy 
families. After he had finished his studies he was received 
into a nobleman’s family as tutor to his two sons, and there he 
remained for several years, having pleasant work and abund- 
ance of leisure. His studies in theology were carried on by 
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him from a pure love of the science, and with no expectation 
of entering the ministry in his native land. Although Holland 
had become to him “a little native country,” James Hog 
returned to Scotland at the Revolution in 1688, in accordance 
with the wishes of his widowed mother. After some hesita- 
tion he applied to the Presbytery of Edinburgh to be taken on 
trials for licence, it being the wish of all his friends he should 
do so, and the presbytery inviting him. He passed all his 
trials with approbation, although in the preparation of his dis- 
courses he had no assistance from books, the few he had being 
still in Holland. This was all the more satisfactory since 
there was some reason to believe that certain members of 
presbytery were resolved to be more than usually stringent in 
their examination of him to ascertain if he had profited by his 
sojourn and studies abroad, and because failure to pass the 
ordeal would have been the more commented upon in the case 
of one who had gained a name for “strictness in principle.” 
When a probationer, Hog officiated at one of the Sabbath diets 
in a “great and populous city,” taking for his text the words 
in Lamentations, “The crown is fallen from our heads: woe 
unto us that we have sinned.” From this he preached a sermon 
suitable to the times, in which he narrated how the crown had 
fallen from the head of the Church of Scotland in respect of 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, and affirmed it 
to be the duty of the nation to own as our crown that pitch of 
reformation to which the Lord had happily raised it. Such 
plain testifying put an end to a movement that had been on 
foot towards securing the services of the licentiate for the 
populous city, which Hog regarded in the light of a great 
mercy, being thus delivered from “a post of so great con- 
course.” 

Calls to other places, however, were not long of finding their 
way to the Edinburgh probationer; two were addressed to him 
at the same time, and more were likely to follow. Could he 
have done so he would have declined both the competing calls, 
but being afraid the Church judicatories would insist on 
settling him in accordance with the wishes of a nobleman who 
sought to have him placed in his neighbourhood, he made 
choice of the call to Dalserf, in the Presbytery of Hamilton, 
where he was ordained in 1691. For upwards of four years 
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Hog laboured in what must have been in those days the centre 
of the luxuriant orchards of Clydesdale. His ministry there 
had all the varied elements of a Scottish pastorate. The bulk 
of his parishioners were “ grossly ignorant, lamentably worldly, 
not square in their dealings, and guilty of sundry immoral- 
ities;” a few, fearing the Lord, were docile and tractable; 
some gave evidence both in life and death of a gracious 
change; while others were annoyed and exasperated on 
account of the fidelity with which he laid bare their delusions 
and inconsistencies. The public troubles of the Dalserf 
minister began in 1693. In that year the Scottish Parliament 
added to the Oath of Allegiance that of Assurance, which re- 
quired an acknowledgment on the part of all the clergy that 
William and Mary were sovereigns de jure not less than de 
facto. This was followed up with the measure bearing the 
pacific title of “ Act for settling the peace and quiet of the 
Church,” which sought that settlement by inviting their 
Majesties to call a General Assembly for the purpose of order- 
ing the affairs of the Church, and of declaring that all Epis- 
copal clergy willing to take the oaths, subscribe the Confession 
of Faith, and acknowledge the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, were competent to become members of Church Courts. 
Alarmed at the Erastian taint and tendency of this Act, James 
Hog refused to take the oaths, and wrote a letter to his presby- 
tery, bodily indisposition preventing his presence, in which he 
explained his position, and declared his intention not to carry 
the matter further than simple non-compliance. The presby- 
tery on receiving the letter appointed a visitation of his parish 
to be held in the course of two days, and required the sick 
minister to open proceedings with the preaching of a sermon. 
The visitation took place; the sermon was preached; the 
minister was examined, and also such elders as were present. 
An effort was then made to get the non-jurant to confess rash- 
ness in having spoken of the oaths in public, to promise a 
greater deference for Church judicatories in future, and to 
come under an engagement to forbear meddling in public with 
the matter in dispute, all‘which he resolutely refused to do. 
The presbytery broke up without coming to any formal decision, 
and then Mrs. Hog entertained the brethren in the manse, 
demeaning herself humanely and kindly, welcoming them all 
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to what was provided. As the result of repeated interviews 
with his presbytery, Hog was finally summoned apud acta to 
appear before the next General Assembly, and shortly after- 
wards a libel containing four counts was served upon him. 
But the Assembly showed a strong disinclination to take up 
the matter, and Hog’s case never got beyond conferences and 
reasonings in committees, which left matters just where they 
were. The uncertainty and discomfort of his position so 
wrought upon a body never robust, and now greatly weakened 
through repeated attacks of ague, that on a Sabbath shortly 
after his return from Edinburgh he intimated to his congrega- 
tion his apprehension that his days of service were about to 
end, and that it behoved him to discontinue all public work 
and occupy himself with “a more near concernment about 
death and judgment.” 

A sleepless night followed the making of this announce- 
ment, and in the early morning he went out to an orchard 
belonging to the manse, where musing and praying revealed to 
him “a great reluctance to die” circumstanced as he was, but 
“no straitening as to his eternal state.” Becoming urgent in 
prayer, his desire found expression in the petition, “Jesus of 
Nazareth, make me perfectly whole.” He recovered health 
and strength, and continued in the enjoyment of them for no 
inconsiderable space of time. Towards the close of 1694 the 
way opened up for the healing of the breach between Hog and 
his co-presbyters, of which he eagerly availed himself. To 
testify their regard for the brother whom they always respected, 
even when differing from him, the presbytery made choice of 
him as a commissioner to the Assembly of 1695. However 
kindly meant on their part Hog felt this would only expose 
him to fresh troubles, because the Government would consider 
him legally disqualified, owing to his refusal to take the oaths 
of allegiance and assurance, and he entreated his brethren to 
appoint some one else, and allow him to live amicably with 
them. The presbytery however, anticipating no difficulty in 
respect of the oaths being purely civil, and judging that if 
there was to be a conflict they could not have one better 
qualified to maintain their cause, declined to cancel the 
appointment. It soon appeared who had taken the more 
accurate survey of the situation, for no sooner did the Royal 
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Commissioner, Lord Carmichael, know that Hog had joined the 
Assembly, and been welcomed by his brethren, than he ex- 
pressed his displeasure and took measures to have the non- 
jurant unseated. Summonses to private interviews with the 
Commissioner, and then with the Lord Advocate, compearance 
before the delegates from the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, and 
before the Assembly Committee for trying disputed commis- 
sions—these followed each other in bewildering rapidity. 
Gentle persuasion, artful flattery, subtle insinuation, and official 
anger were brought to bear upon the Clydesdale minister. 
But all with no effect. He refused to desert his commission 
duly made out and certified; the State had nothing against 
him that could disqualify him for being a member of Assembly, 
and for the State to presume to judge and determine in such a 
matter was to encroach upon the royalties of Christ and the 
liberties of His house; he was ready to submit the matter to 
the Assembly as the only competent tribunal in the matter, 
but nothing short of a decision from that court would induce 
him to resile from his position. James Hog often reproached 
himself with being “soft;” he certainly was a man of great 
diffidence and singular modesty, and yet his bearing in this 
crisis displayed a quiet heroism, a loyalty to convictions, and 
an unflinching resistance to efforts made to overbear him, 
which render the man worthy of a place alongside of Knox and 
of Melville, of Henderson and of Carstares—most dauntless of 
Scotsmen. He stood his ground and exercised his rights, 
“went ordinarily to the Assembly, and sometimes spoke in it, 
but not much,” with evident uneasiness to the Court party, but 
without further challenge from any one. After this, “ out- 
wearied with fightings,” the health of the minister of Dalserf 
became so broken that he found it necessary to demit his 
charge. For the same reason he declined a unanimous call to 
a parish in Morayshire, although he had been appointed on a 
mission to the north, and “declared transportable” by the 
Assembly. For a time Hog preached in various places as his 
frailties would permit him, and then, his health being partially 
restored, he became, on the 23d of August 1699, with universal 
consent, minister of the parish of Carnock, in the Presbytery 
of Dunfermline. Carnock is a parish of small extent—its 
length and breadth are each about three miles, but it is also 
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one of many memories. Here John Row, son of the reformer 
of that name, and himself author of The Historie of the Kirk 
of Scotland, was for fifty-two years minister; and here Thomas 
Gillespie, father of the Relief body in Scotland, was parish 
minister till he was deposed in 1752. John Erskine, Professor 
of Scots Law in Edinburgh University, and author of the 
standard work, Institute of the Law of Scotland, was Erskine of 
Carnock, and he was the father of Dr. John Erskine of Edin- 
burgh, who was, in the estimate of Principal Cunningham, pro- 
bably the greatest divine in the Church of Scotland in the 
latter part of the last century. In this small and at that time 
quite rural parish James Hog exercised a diligent and fruitful 
ministry for upwards of thirty years, preaching in the old 
parish church, a very small puilding, seating only 240 persons, 
and built in 1602. His health, always precarious, once more 
failed him in 1729; and on the 21st of January 1730 the Rev. 
David Hunter became his assistant, becoming at a later date 
his son-in-law, as well as his successor, through his marriage to 
Janet Hog. Towards the close of what he called a “sinful 
and much-tossed” life, the venerable minister of Carnock 


removed to Edinburgh, where he died on the 14th of May 
1734, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. The literary 
activity of Hog was exclusively confined to his Carnock 
ministry. The fullest list of his writings is that given by the 
Rev. Mr. Agnew in his Zheology of Consolation,’ and that list 


1 The Theology of Consolation ; or, An Account of many Old Writings and 
Writers on that Subject. By Rev. David C. A. Agnew, author of Protestant 
Exiles from France. Edinburgh: Ogle and Murray. London: Reeves and 
Turner. 1881. The writer takes this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the great value of this work. Not intended for the invalid or mourner, as 
the word consolation taken in its restricted sense might lead the reader of 
the title to suppose, Mr. Agnew’s book deals with consolation as the first 
aspect of the Gospel of Salvation offered to sinners. After an introductory 
essay on the teaching of Scripture upon the subject, Book First, in two 
parts, illustrates the subject by copious quotations from a great variety of 
sources, beginning with the writings of Luther and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. Book Second is devoted to writers, and takes the form of a biogra- 
phical and bibliographical dictionary. And here the reader is presented 
with an amount of otherwise inaccessible information which probably no 
man but the author could have brought together. For value to the investi- 
gator into the lives and works of Reformation, Puritan, and specially of 
Scottish Divines, we class the book along with John Brown of Whitburn’s 
Gospel Truth accurately stated and illustrated, and Dr. James Walker's 
Theology and Theologians of Scotland, being the Cunningham Lectures for 
1870-71, the latter work being unfortunately only in outline. 
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specifies some thirty-three pieces, ranging in date from 1701 
to the year of his death. Most of Hog’s publications are 
small in bulk, taking the form of letters, tractates, or pam- 
phlets, so that he may be regarded as a frequent rather than as 
a voluminous or ponderous author. It is characteristic of the 
modesty of the man that many of his writings issued from the 
press without his name, and not a few with simply the initials 
J.H. Apart from what he wrote of a controversial nature on 
the matter of the Marrow, the larger number of Hog’s writings 
belong to the department of practical or experimental divinity, 
a department in which he proves himself a skilful analyst and 
a master in the art of “riding the marches.” As a specimen 
of his writings in this his favourite field, reference may be 
made to his “Casuistical Essay upon the Lord’s Prayer, wherein 
divers important cases relative to the several petitions are suc- 
cinctly stated and answered.” At the outset the author 
disavows all intention of entering upon an exposition or 
doctrinal unfolding of the perfect pattern of prayer, that 
having been done already by renowned divines, English and 
Continental; all he aims at is to select and digest important 
questions and cases which may suggest themselves under the 
several portions of the prayer. How this plan is carried out 
in the body of the work will be gathered from the questions 
raised and answered under what Hog terms the “Compella- 
tion”—Our Father which art in heaven. They are these: Is 
it congruous to use the plural number in secret? May such 
as are in the state of nature say Our Father? What shall 
these do who sometime could call God Father, but now they 
are cast out, and all is darkened? The answers to these 
queries are finely conceived and expressed with no little 
felicity and force of language. The most elaborate part of the 
treatise is that relating to the petition Thy Kingdom come, in 
which Hog takes occasion to show in what respects the king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ differs in its nature and admi- 
nistration from the kingdoms of this world; and then “ how 
marches may be rid betwixt the just and valid and the insuffi- 
cient grounds of secession from public ordinances.” On the 
latter branch of the subject the Scottish divine is particularly 
discriminating, pointing out how far he agreed with those 
“friends who carry things to an extream,” and wherein he 
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considered “sober and well-regulated endeavours for redress in 
a way of communion to be preferable to separating till matters 
be adjusted to our minds.” Historians of the period apologise 
for what they deem the scholastic and involved style of Hog, 
fitted, they think, to repel readers of the present age, and they 
account for the alleged awkwardness and uncouthness of his 
writings by a reference to his protracted sojourn in a foreign 
country. Hog would have been the last to claim lucidity of 
arrangement, or neatness of expression, acknowledging himself 
to be “truly rude in speech and knowledge;” but surely he is 
not more prolix or discursive than theologians in general, and 
he has not taken greater liberties with his native language in 
the involuting of sentences and coining of words than have 
been taken by his countryman Thomas Carlyle. Their ways 
of looking at things and their walks in life were in the case of 
the minister of Carnock and the sage of Chelsea very different, 
but the rugged strength and individuality of the latter would 
not be compromised were such sentences as the following, 


taken at random from the pages of the former, to be found in 
his writing :— 


“Sooner might the vast ocean be contained in the hollow of an infant’s 
hand than that a finite and far less a sinful creature shall in the least 
fathom infinite glory in anything belonging to it.” 

“ Poor outcasts who have gotten a view and are upon the way of a return 
to their native country have their eye upon it, even amidst their greatest 


struggles, and when tugging at uneasy oars against wind and tide, not with- 
out danger of perishing.” 


“That life shall not die out or be extinguished by the Malice, Subtilties, 
or Furies of hell which is connected with the life of the glorious Head and 


influenced by the same. The Head is above water, and therefore the body 
shall not sink.” 


“T do reckon myself obliged to take things by the better handle. This 
is an office of that Christian love which we all owe to one another.” 


Hog’s preface to the first Scotch edition of The Marrow bears 
the date, as already stated, of December 3, 1717. However 
great the satisfaction with which the work was received by 
such men as Boston of Ettrick, Drummond of Crieff, and 
Webster of Edinburgh, it soon became known that in certain 
influential quarters it was regarded with disapprobation. So 
strongly did the current of adverse criticism run that Hog 
deemed it prudent to employ the pen in explanation and 
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defence. This he - in two tractates. The first bears the 
title :-— 


“A Vindication of the Doctrine of Grace from the charge of Antino- 
mianism : contained in a Letter to a Minister of the Gospel. 
Edinburgh, 1718.” 

The letter is signed “Yours as before, J. H.,” is addressed 
at the outset to “Reverend and most Indeared Sir,” and 
at the close to “My very dear Brother.” The unnamed 
recipient of the communication is believed to have been 
Ralph Erskine. In no part of the letter is The Marrow so 
much as named. It is simply stated at the outset that from 
his friend the writer of the vindication has gathered that 
some Presbyterian ministers were expressing or insinuating 
fears regarding the error in question, and resolutely assert- 
ing that the poisonous leaven already tainted the Church 
of Scotland. The conduct of these ministers in making such 
charges before mixed congregations and in their prayers, in 
throwing out dark hints, and in advancing falsehoods upon 
mere surmises, is severely animadverted upon as not agreeable 
to the law of love. The writer then proceeds to vindicate 
those who have been suspected of Antinomianism, by showing 
how in their teaching law and gospel conspire in the great 
matters of life and salvation, and he concludes with some 
remarks to show that the charge may “recoil upon some who 
are unusually keen and forward to accuse others.” The weak- 
ness of this vindication arises from its vagueness, being on 
behalf of unnamed suspects against unnamed accusers. After 
all Hog advanced in what he called “ these little touches” of 
“this long missive,” it was open to others to say that he was 
only beating the air and demolishing men of straw. The 
beauty of the tractate is in the rich exhibition made in it of 
gospel truth, and in the Christian temper and humility dis- 
played by the writer. “TI shall not dip further,” are his closing 
words, “into the present purpose. I have given you my 
thoughts just as the Lord brought them to my hand, and in 
words as plain as I could reach.” 

Hog soon discovered from Erskine and other friends that 
his vindication had done little or nothing in the way of 
abating the prejudice his publication had evoked, and so in the 
course of a few months he issued his second tractate :— 
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“An Explication of Passages excepted against in the Marrow of 
Modern Divinity, taken from the book itself: contained in a 
Letter to a Minister of the Gospel. Edinburgh, 1719.” 


Like the first, this second attempt to explain and defend consists 
of twenty-four pages, and concludes with the initials J. H. 
At the outset Hog refers to reports having reached him that a 
great stir was being made about The Marrow, expresses sur- 
prise that such should only now make itself heard, seeing the 
book had by no means crept by stealth into the world, but had 
passed through ten editions before coming into his hands, 
draws attention to the fact that the book is a collection from 
the writings of great divines and eminent reformers, and 
affirms that the author cannot be proved to hold any but “ the 
received opinions,” or to deviate from “the common road.” 
The remainder of the letter is devoted to the treatment of such 
exceptions as his correspondent had communicated to him as 
made against particular passages in the book. These are 
seventeen in number, but the bulk of them are not of a very 
formidable nature. Many of them relate to expressions reported 
to be irreverent, and to speculations not warranted by Scrip- 


ture.’ Hog’s answer to such exceptions is that the expressions 
are not those of the author, and that the speculations sup- 
posing them to be fanciful do not affect the chief contents of 
the book. The exceptions of importance are these two, that 
faith is so defined as to import an element of assurance into it, 


1 The most flagrant of these expressions is one regarding which Hog says, 
“it hath been very much tossed and exposed under character so black that 
I love not to repeat them.” In the passage in question the Law of God is 
represented as wrestling with the Son of God about man’s salvation, and 
casting Him down, but, in the very act of doing so, “caught in his own 
trap.” ‘Now, therefore,” it goes on to say, “because the law did so 
horribly and cursedly sin against his God, it is accused [not ‘ accursed,’ as 
many of the editions print the word] and arraigned, and, as a thief and 
cursed murderer of the Son of God, loseth all his right, and deserveth to be 
condemned.” Hog admits the words sound harshly, but points out that 
they are introduced with ‘‘and so Luther says,” and he asks why words 
which, as they come from the Reformer, are borne with as “ flights,” should 
be regarded as intolerable when they appear in The Marrow. Boston, in 
his edition of the book, has a long note upon the subject in vindication of 
‘*that great man of God, a third Elias and a second Paul.” The conclusion 
to which he comes is: ‘‘ After all, for my own part, I would neither use 
some of these expressions of Luther, nor dare I so much as in my heart 
condemn them in him. The reason is one: because of the want of that 


measure of the influences of grace which I conceive he had when he uttered 
these words.” 
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and that the author favours the theory of universal redemption. 
The first of these charges Hog seeks to rebut by stating that 
when it is said in Zhe Marrow “be verily persuaded in your heart 
that Christ Jesus is yours, and that you shall have life and 
salvation by Him, that whatsoever Christ did for the redemp- 
tion of mankind He did it for you,” it is not intended to give 
an exact and full definition of justifying and saving faith, but 
simply to exhort readers to seek assurance as it is the duty of 
all to press after the assurance of faith. The other charge was 
based upon words which profess to give the meaning of the 
great commission contained in St. Mark xvi. 14, “Go and 
tell every man without exception that here is good news for 
him,” and Hog meets it by pointing to the words that follow— 
“and if he will take Him and accept of His righteousness he 
shall have Him,” which he affirms are “in sense and almost in 
the-very sound of the words,” the same as those of the oft- 
quoted passage in St. John iii. 16." 

If the writer of Vindication and Explication cherished a 
hope that these publications would allay the excitement caused 
by his editing Tie Marrow, that hope was destined to be dis- 
appointed. For an avowed antagonist now appeared on the field 
who occupied a high position in the counsels of the Church, 
and whose opposition brought the book and its upholders 
into still greater notoriety, and under still greater opprobrium. 
That antagonist was Principal Hadow. 

If information regarding James Hog of Carnock is now 
difficult to obtain, this holds good to a still greater degree of 
James Hadow of St. Andrews. No one has written a biography 
or even a memoir of him. His name finds no place in the 
most recent and ablest of encyclopedias, although that is 
edited by a St. Andrews Professor. His writings have never 
been collected, and are only to be found as rarities in volumes 
of old pamphlets on the shelves of public libraries. The walls 
of his University, adorned with portraits of Wishart, Knox, 
and George Buchanan, of Cardinal Beaton and Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, of Dr. Hill and Dr. Haldane, have nothing to 


1 Boston, in his foot-note on the passage, acutely points out that Dr. 
Preston, from whose treatise on Faith the above statement in The Marrow 
is taken, ‘‘saith not ‘tell every man Christ died for him,’ but, ‘tell every 
man Christ is dead for him,’ that is, for him to come to and believe on.” 
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show of Hadow. No tombstone to his memory can now be 
discovered; and the single-line mention of him in The St. 
Andrews University Calendar contains an error in the date. 
What has been ascertained is easily told regarding one con- 
spicuous and potent in his day, who exercised no small 
influence upon the theological tendencies of the Church of 
Scotland, although his personality has now become shadowy 
and remote. James Hadow was born in the quiet secluded 
parish of Douglas in Lanarkshire, but in what year cannot now 
be ascertained. His first ecclesiastical appointment was to the 
second charge of Cupar in 1692, and that was followed up by 
his appointment to the first charge in 1694. He was admitted 
Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews on the 8th of May 1699 
—the same year in which Hog became minister of Carnock. 
Thomas Forrester, Principal of St. Mary’s College, died in 
1706 ; and as the records of St. Andrews Presbytery for 1708, 
and those of the University for March of the same year desig- 
nate Hadow Principal, it is safe to conclude that his promotion 
to the Principalship took place either in the latter part of 
1707 or in the early months of 1708. For his appointment 
Hadow was indebted to the Crown; but that he was ready to 
give the Presbytery of the bounds all reasonable satisfaction as 
to his orthodoxy and loyalty to the Presbyterian polity, the 
following extract from the oldest subscription book of the 
Presbytery will testify :-— 

“T, Mr. James Hadow, being to be admitted Principal of the New College, 
St. Andrews, upon Her Majesty’s presentation, and being willing to give all 
satisfaction to the Presbytery of St. Andrews, by implementing the clause 
in the Act of Parliament for security of the Church concerning Masters of 
Colleges, doe hereby ingenuously profess and declare that I do owne the 
foregoing Confession of Faith as the confession of my faith, and that I will 
practise and conform myself to the worship presently in use of this Church 
as now established by law, and shall submitt myself to the government 
and discipline thereof, and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the pre- 
judice or subversion of the same. And in testimony of my sincerity in the 


premisses, I have subscribed thir presents judicially before the Presbytery, 
at the church of Forgan, this ninth day of July 1707 years. 


(Signed) J. Hapow.”! 





1 For the above extract, communicated along with other pieces of valued 
information in ready response to inquiries, the writer is indebted to one who 
has placed all students of the history and theology of the Westminster 
Assembly under the deepest obligations—Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, St. Andrews. 
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Principal Hadow died on the 4th May 1747; and in 1748, 
his son, George Hadow, was admitted Professor of Hebrew in 
St. Mary’s College, and occupied the chair till his death in 
1780. 

James Hadow was a sincere, consistent, and devout Christian. 
After his death there were found among his papers some that 
contained the breathings of a devotional spirit, and one was in 
the form of a solemn personal covenant. Severe things were 
no doubt said of him by his opponents, as is certain to }e the 
case with any man who mingles largely in theological contro- 
versy, but nothing, so far as known to us, was ever written 
reflecting upon the purity of his character, the integrity of his 
conduct, or the honesty of his convictions. He might be 
accused of “lameness in the art of reasoning,” it might even 
be insinuated that he who was so ready to detect heresy in 
others was himself not above the suspicion of heterodoxy on 
certain points of divinity ; but friends and foes united in 
crediting him with conscientious preparation for pulp:t and 
professorial work, and with the courage of his convictions. 
The fact that his life was largely spent in controversy accounts 
for a certain hardness and asperity which would seem to have 
manifested themselves in him. These qualities, doubtless, 
tended to lead those whom he opposed to judge him somewhat 
severely, while they also prevented him being regarded by 
those of his own party with that enthusiasm which a leader 
may be expected to inspire. It is in view of this that we 
account for what has seemed strange to more than one student 
of the period, the fact, viz., that with all his ability, learning, 
ecclesiastical prominence, and familiarity with Church pro- 
cedure, Hadow was never raised to the honour of the Mode- 
rator’s chair in the General Assembly. During his life he did 
not reap the rewards which sometimes fall to the lot of a 
“politic disputant” who has served his party faithfully and 
well. After death the fate that generally overtakes one who 
has given his main strength to the controversies of his day has 
overtaken his memory. 

In St. Andrews itself the Principal was not without his 
troubles and conflicts. When he vacated the chair of divinity 
there was appointed to it by the Government of Queen Anne 
one called Scrimgeour. This presentee was not an ordained 
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minister, but had been made Doctor of Divinity by the Jacobite 
College of Aberdeen, was himself a Jacobite, and was suspected 
of Arminian tendencies. The Synod of Fife memorialised the 
Assembly of 1720 to have Scrimgeour removed from the chair, 
he having been meanwhile suspended by a royal commission, 
and after various proceedings the libel served upon him was 
sustained.’ In the proceedings of this case Hadow could not 
avoid being involved and bringing upon himself considerable 
odium. At a later date the writings of his colleague, Archibald 
Campbell, Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History, 
engaged the attention of the Church Courts, and if, as there is 
every reason to believe, the Principal of St. Mary’s acquiesced 
in the temporising finding of the Assembly of 1736 concerning 
Professor Campbell, he certainly in this instance showed a 
disposition to compromise which he displayed upon no other 
occasion. 

Hadow’s first appearance in print was in 1703, when he took 
part in the controversy as to Episcopal toleration. Two 
anonymous pamphlets upon this subject are, in the catalogue 
of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, attributed to him, and 
they bear the following titles :— 


“Remarks upon the case of the episcopal clergy and those of the 
episcopal persuasion considered as to granting them a toleration 
and indulgence.” 

“A survey of the case of the episcopal clergy and of those of the 
episcopal persuasion.” 


In the following year there came from him another anony- 
mous pamphlet, in two parts, entitled— 


“The doctrine and practise of the Church of Scotland anent the 
sacrament of baptism vindicated from the charge of gross error 
exhibited in a print [attributed to Alexander Sutherland] called 
‘ The practice and doctrine of the presbyterian preachers about 
the sacrament of baptism examined.’ ” 


The main position contended for in the pamphlet is that the 
writings of the reformers do “ not ascribe any other virtue or 
efficacy to baptism than what is moral and objective in 
representing and signing the promises, confirming of faith, and 


? So we read Wodrow’s account of the matter (Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 


585, 586), but the historian’s narrative suffers from hasty composition and 
over-compression. 
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exhibiting or applying the promised benefits of the covenant 
unto believers, by way of a sign and seal,” and this contention 
is made good by a formidable array of passages from the works 
of the leading reformers of Switzerland, Holland, Germany, and 
France. In his masterly essay on Zwingle and the Doctrine 
of the Sacraments,’ Principal Cunningham adduces Hadow’s 
pamphlet, along with Boston’s Miscellany Questions in Divinity, 
in order to show that the teaching of the Westminster 
Standards on the subject of the sacraments has been that of 
“the leading divines of the Church of Scotland during last 
century ”—the eighteenth, and in doing so he makes the 
following statement :—“ Principal Hadow and Thomas Boston 
may be regarded as the heads of two different schools of theology 
in Scotland in the early part of last century, and, as happens 
not unfrequently in theological discussions, they divided, we 
think, the truth between them in the points controverted.” 

Yet another controversy in which Hadow took part both in 
the arena of Church Courts and through the press was that 
which for so many years gathered round the opinions and the 
ecclesiastical status of John Simson, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow. Throughout this case the St. 
Andrews Principal took the same side as Boston, one hostile to 
the accused Professor,? and in connection with it he wrote two 
pamphlets from which he withheld his name. Their titles are 
these :— 


“ An enquiry into Mr. Simson’s sentiments about the Trinity, from his 
papers in process.” Edin. 1730. 

“A vindication of the learned and honourable author of ‘ The history 
of the Apostles’ Creed,’ from the false sentiment which Mr. 
Simson has injuriously imputed to him.” Edin. 1731. 


But the controversy in which Hadow took the most con- 
spicuous part, and the one which has led us to couple his name 
with that of Hog of Carnock, is, of course, the controversy that 
raged in Scotland round The Marrow of Modern Divinity. The 
opposition which Hog’s edition of that book called forth was 
specially active in his own Synod. Within the bounds of 


1 The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, Essay v., pp. 281, 

9 

2 Professor Simson, the Glasgow Heresiarch, British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review, April 1884. 
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that Synod the ministry and college work of Hadow were 
carried on, and to him as the leading ecclesiastic of the district, 
Hog rightly attributed the raising of the storm which he had in 
vain endeavoured to allay. Any doubt there might be on this 
point was dispelled by what took place at St. Andrews on the 
7th April 1719. For on that day the Principal preached before 
the Synod of Fife, and immediately thereafter the sermon was 
published at Edinburgh, with this for title and dedication :— 


“The Record of God and Duty of Faith therein required. A sermon 
on 1 John v. ver. 11, 12. Before the Synod of Fife at St. 
Andrews, April 7th, 1719 ;” 

“ Tothe Right Reverend the Moderator and the Reverend and Worthy 
the Ministers and Elders of the Synod of Fife, this sermon pub- 
lished at their desire, is humbly offered by Ja. Hadow.” 


Observing the time-honoured division of three heads, the 
preacher sets himself to treat of three things—an account of 
the way of recovery and salvation of lost sinners; the special 
quality and respect in which it is proposed unto us, viz., as 
truth which God Himself bears witness unto; and our duty 
with respect thereunto—believing. Under a good many 


branches, divisions, and sub-divisions, the first two of these 
heads are dealt with in plainness and fulness of statement, 
though never with any warmth or tenderness of touch. There- 
after the larger part of the discourse is devoted to what can 
only be brought into the plan of the discourse on the con- 
venient plea that it is in the context—the duty which this 
record of God calleth us unto—receiving it as such. The 
preacher furnishes himself with an occasion for inquiring into 
the nature of faith and of those elements in it which give an 
interest in the Son and eternal life through Him. In the 
prosecution of this inquiry he finds that in addition to a bare 
assent of the mind unto the truth of the record of God, all that 
Socinians and Arminians allow for, there is “an accepting, 
receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for justification, 
sanctification, and eternal life.” Some, he goes on to state, 
would add a third element, that of assurance, and maintain this 
assurance in virtue of which a believer is persuaded of his 
particular interest in Christ and His mediation, and shall 
certainly be saved, to be an essential element in justifying and 
saving faith. This assurance, admitting it to be indeed a 
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fruit and consequent of justifying faith, the preacher affirmg <, 
can never be absolutely essential thereto. And yet this, a 

affirms, is the teaching of Mr. Marshall on sanctification and b 
the author of Zhe Marrow of Modern Divinity. Vindicati } 
himself for thus mentioning the last-named book on the groun 0 


that some have been at great pains by word and print |t» : 
recommend and defend it, Hadow proceeds to notice th® 

. . . ° ” M4 < 2) 
vindication of the work “in a late pamphlet,” his referengey * 
being to Hog’s Explication. He declines to accept the repudi® 
ation made by the pamphleteer, and endeavours to substantiata~> 
his charge by sundry quotations from the book itself, and 
having done so to his own satisfaction, proceeds to show what 
in such a view is unsound and why it ought not to be 
entertained. The sixth and last ground for refusing to receive 
such a tenet is because “it is inconsistent with what we profess 
in our approven Confession of Faith.” To strengthen the 
preacher’s position an appendix is added to the sermon as 
published, in which it is shown by a series of extracts that 
not only does the Westminster Confession deny that assurance 
is of the essence of faith, but also that “it no less disowns all 
Universalism, whether with respect to the decree of election, or 
the undertaking of the Son as Surety, or his purchase, or the 
absolute promises of saving grace.” After these have been 
given there follow a number of “assertions” which the writer 
declares it to be above his comprehension to understand how 
they can be proved to be consistent with the confessional 
passages just adduced. These assertions are placed within 
inverted commas, but no clue is given to the quarter from 
which they are taken. The purport of the assertions may be 
gathered from the following selection :— 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“That Jesus Christ in the Covenant of Redemption stood as Surety, not for 
the elect only but for fallen mankind, for the whole lost world. Heis bound 
to save all, He came to save all sinners, though He doth not save all. Christ 
the Saviour and salvation by Him are freely purchased, freely offered, freely 
given. God, by His promises, declares the right of sinners unto this free 
gift, yea, gives an absolute right to all that hear the Gospel. God gives 
absolute promises, but he addeth this, unless ye believe ye shall not be 
established : yet even this condition itself is promised, the absolute promises 
of giving the new heart, life, light and faith, are made to sinners as sinners.” 


These assertions are followed up with this concluding 
sentence :— 
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“When the patrons of this scheme shall be pleased to explain more fully 
their meaning and attempt its reconcilation either with the revelation and 
attributes of God, or with the Confession of Faith signed by all ministers 
of this Church, or even with itself, what they shall advance may be 
considered.” 


The Synod sermon was preached in the beginning of April 
1719, and on the 14th of May the General Assembly met at 
Edinburgh. Not till the 22d was any notice taken of the 
Marrow publications, but on that day, after issuing a recom- 
mendation against abuses at penny weddings, the Assembly 
proceeded to give instructions to those who were to form their 
commission during the eurrent year. Among other instructions 
there occur the following, the reference and animus of which it 
was impossible to misinterpret :—‘“ That they inquire into the 
publishing and spreading of books and pamphlets tending to 
the diffusing of that condemned proposition [the Auchterarder], 
and promoting a scheme of opinions relative thereto, which are 
inconsistent with our Confession of Faith; and that the 
recommenders of such books or pamphlets, or the errors therein 
contained, whether by word or print, be called before them to 
answer for their conduct in such recommendations.” Writing 
one of his Assembly letters to his wife on the day following, 
Wodrow tells “dear Peggy” how a “very large recommenda- 
tion of the History of the Sufferings was made, far more than 
I deserved,” and how there were “many, many remits to the 
Commission, whereof they have made me a member.” 

With Hadow’s printed sermon before him, and shrewdly 
surmising that the remit of Assembly came from the same 
quarter, Hog could not remain inactive, but once more emerged 
from the rural solitude of Carnock and appeared on the arena 
of theological controversy. On this occasion the pamphlet 
took the dialogue form, and had for title the following :— 


“ A conference betwixt Epaphroditus and Epaphras, wherein the Very 
Reverend Principal Hadow’s sermon is fairly enquired into, in so 
far as he findeth fault with 1/7. Marshal on Sanctification, The 
Marrow of Modern Divnity, and the explication of passages 
excepted against in the M/arrow. Edinburgh, 1719.” 


At the outset of the conference Epaphras refers to the 
carrying of the Marrow matter to the Assembly and to the 
referring of it to the Commission, the instructions to this latter 
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body, though conceived in general terms, being quite well 
known to have a special reference to that business, and then 
the two friends set themselves to commune about (1) the treat- 
ment of The Marrow, or rather of the authors from whom it 
is gathered, on the part of the Very Reverend Principal ; and 
(2) the controverted points themselves. The friends have no 
difficulty in satisfying themselves that the Principal had quite 
mistaken the scope of Marrow teaching. In the matter of 
faith and assurance the intention was, not to give a definition 
of saving and justifying faith, but to exhort believers to seek 
assurance, and it is pointed out that Neophytus, to whom the 
advice of the gospel minister is given objected to by Hadow, 
is a sincere believer, although labouring under doubts and in 
darkness. The attempt of the St. Andrews preacher to 
fasten a charge upon Fisher and his sympathisers of teaching 
universal redemption and a universal deed of gift is next dealt 
with. It is stated that in more than one passage of the book 
particular redemption is taught and zealously defended, while 
no further extent of Christ’s death is taught in the passages 
cited from Dr. Preston than is necessary to lay a foundation 
for believing. As the Epaphroditus of the dialogue, Hog 
declares :—“ For my part, I should never have had the con- 
fidence once to open my lips for offering Christ in the Gospel 
did I not believe so much of the sufficiency or extent of His 
death, call it what you will (I contend with no man about 
words) as shall afford me warrant to say to the wickedest of 
sinners, ‘If ye believe, ye shall be saved.’ Without an offer 
of Christ to the worst of sinners, yea, to all to whom the 
Gospel is preached, a Gospel dispensation is impossible.” 
Epaphras then asks his friend what he thinks of that method 
of harmonising universality of Gospel offer with limited atone- 
ment, according to which the generality of the offer is owing 
to the nature of the dispensation under which men know not 
what is written in the Divine decree, and must therefore make 
the offer to all, because they know not the difference betwixt 
the one and the other, elect and non-elect, which difference is 
made in the eternal decree and by the purchase of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who in council and in sacrificial work represented 
the elect and them only. But this “ gloss upon Gospel offers ” 
Epaphroditus is not prepared to accept. He admits that 
VOL. XXXIII.-—NO. CXXX. $2 
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according to the eternal decrees of God these offers will find 
acceptance with all the elect and with them only, and that 
the Lord Jesus in His obedience, sufferings, and death repre- 
sented His elect ones and them only, so that the finis operantis 
or intention of the offerer and purchaser has respect only to 
such, but he contends that the finis operis, or nature and design 
of the offers themselves concern every one, and that all and 
every one to whom the offers are made ought to accept the 
offered salvation. 

A concluding reference is made to the “assertions” which 
Hadow placed in the appendix to the’printed sermon, unfolding 
a scheme of doctrine maintained by some in the Church of 
Scotland. Epaphroditus repudiates all responsibility for the 
scheme, and declares his ignorance of the persons responsible 
for the assertions. He thinks the Principal is bound to name 
those ministers upon whom he fathers the scheme, and that 
having found them within the Church, he and they should 
enter the lists together. 

Hadow and Hog were, however, now to enter other lists than 
those of literary warfare. For the Commission of Assembly 
was busy at work. A committee, with the imposing name of 
the Committee for Preserving Purity of Doctrine, entirely one- 
sided in its composition, had been appointed. Those forming it 
divided themselves into two sub-committees, one of which, with 
St. Andrews for its head-quarters, fixed upon persons to be dealt 
with, prepared excerpts from their writings, and drew up ques- 
tions for their examination by the other sub-committee, which 
met at Edinburgh. The burdenof the St. Andrews sub-committee 
work doubtless fell to the lot of the St. Andrews Principal, 
and as the result of communications that passed between St. 
‘Andrews and Edinburgh, four ministers were summoned to 
attend at the latter place in the beginning of April 1720. 
John Warden of Gargunnock was examined about a book he 
had published on the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, James 
Brisbane of Stirling about a published sermon upon Romans 
vi. 14, Alexander Hamilton of Airth about his catechism, and 
James Hog of Carnock about The Marrow. The last named 
was the last to be examined. When asked if he owned to 
being the author of the preface to the Edinburgh reprint, he at 
once answered in the affirmative, and proceeded to tell his 
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examiners how it came about, not being ashamed to say that 
he had received more light on some important aspects of 
the glorious Gospel from a perusal of the book in question, than 
from any other human writings which Providence had brought 
into his hands. Had the matter rested with the Edinburgh 
sub-committee, it might have taken end there, for when the 
examinations of the four ministers were concluded, the 
examiners declared themselves very much satisfied with the 
answers, and gave the brethren to understand they would make 
a favourable report to the Assembly, parting with them in quite 
a friendly spirit and manner.’ 

There was, however, the St. Andrews sub-committee, with 
Hadow at its head, to reckon with, and that body continued 
its labours in ripening matters till the meeting of the Assembly 
in 1720. 

On Monday, 16th May, the Committee for preserving the 
purity of doctrine reported diligence. Several books and 
pamphlets had been read, and their alleged authors or editors 
had been examined. The Committee “ were well pleased to 
hear” these persons “explain themselves upon sundry of the 
grounds quarrelled.” There were, however, certain portions and 
expressions in the writings which deserved to be further con- 
sidered, and they concluded their report with some propositions 
collected from The Marrow alleged to be contrary to the 
Scriptures and the Confession of Faith, as also some expres- 
sions exceeding harsh and offensive. On Wednesday, 10th 
May, the Assembly debated the matter in a Committee of the 
whole Church. Of those who spoke against the committee’s 
report, the principal were Mr. Gabriel Wilson of Maxton, Mr. 
John Bonar of Torphichen, and Mr. James Hog of Carnock 
who had liberty granted him to speak although not a member 
of the House. The consensus of opinion was adverse to the 
extracted propositions. Wodrow in his Assembly letter of that 
date, reports them to be “very unanimously condemned,” and 
declares them to be “so gross,” that there was no reasoning 
of any force in favour of them ; but it must be borne in mind 
that, although on friendly terms with the upholders of it, 


1 The Edinburgh sub-committee contained in its membership such men as 
Principal Wishart, Professor Hamilton, Mr. Allan Logan—who took a very 
active part with Hadow against The Marrow, and Lord Grange. 
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the historian was by no means favourable to the Marrow 
school of theology. On Friday, the 20th May, the report of 
the Committee was brought into the Assembly to be finally dis- 
posed of. Having been twice read and the excerpts from The 
Marrow having been compared with the Standards supreme and 
subordinate, the vote was taken between approve and not approve, 
when it appeared there were only four “nots.”" Thereupon 
the Assembly proceeded to pass an “Act concerning a book, 
entitled, The Marrow of Modern Divinity.” In the preamble 
it is stated that the Assembly have had under their considera- 
tion the book as “reprinted at Edinburgh, anno 1718, with an 
ample recommendation prefixed thereto, which they found was 
dispersed and come into the hands of many of the people,” and 
in particular “passages collected out of the said book.” Then 
follow five heads under which the obnoxious passages are 
classified, with scripture and confessional passages they are 
alleged to contradict. The heads are these :—Concerning the 
nature of Faith: Of Universal Atonement and Pardon: Holi- 
ness not necessary to Salvation: Fear of Punishment and 
Hope of Reward not allowed to be motives of a Believer’s 
obedience: That the Believer is not under the Law as a Rule 
of Life. Then come “Six Antinomian Paradoxes,” alleged to 
be “fenced and defended by applying to them that distinction 
of the Law of Works, and Law of Christ,” and these are 
followed up with sundry brief “expressions in the Marrow,” 
to which exception is taken. The finding of the Assembly is 
in these terms :— 

“That the said passages and quotations, which relate to the five several 
heads of doctrine above mentioned, are contrary to the Holy Scriptures, 
our Confession of Faith and Catechisms ; and that the distinction of the 
law, as it is the law of works, and as it is the law of Christ, as the author 
upplies it, in order to fence and defend the six Antinomian paradoxes above 
written, is altogether groundless ; and that the other expressions above set 
down, excerpted out of the said book, are exceedingly harsh and offensive ; 
and, therefore, the General Assembly do hereby strictly prohibit and dis- 
charge all the ministers of this Church, either by preaching, writing, or 
printing, to recommend the said book, or, in discourse, to say anything in 
favour of it ; but, on the contrary, they are hereby enjoined and required 


to warn and exhort their people, in whose hands the said book is, or may 
come, not to read or use the same.” 


1 They were those of Gabriel Wilson of Maxton, John Grant of Auchin- 
leck, Andrew Burgh of Madderty, and Robert Hillock of Echt. 
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The draft of this condemnatory act was understood to be 
the work of Principal Hadow, and Boston does not scruple to 
term him “the spring of that black Act of Assembly.” It 
must soon have come to the Principal’s knowledge that 
although he had succeeded in carrying the act he had given 
offence in several quarters, and caused much grief to not a 
few loyal members of the Church of Scotland. When the act 
was printed and the injunction of the Assembly came to be 
acted upon by ministers, the effect was, as might have been 
anticipated, the exact opposite of that intended, for many who 
hitherto knew the book only by report, procured and read it 
for themselves, and were not slow to affirm they found it to be 
“ judicious, evangelical, and useful.” 

This reaction was increased by the publication, soon after 
the Assembly rose, of a pamphlet from the pen of Hog which 
took the form of :— 


“A Letter to a Private Christian, wherein it is plainly demonstrated 
that the believer’s receiving the Law as the Law of Christ, is the 
only effectual method for attaining Gospel Holiness, and persist- 


ing therein, and for escaping the dangerous Rocks of Anti- 
nomianism.” 


After a brief reference to the suspicion of Antinomianism 
with which Zhe Marrow was regarded in some quarters, and 
an admission that it contains unguarded expressions liable to 
misconstruction when taken separately, the writer sets himself 
to show that the receiving of the law as that of Christ on the 
part of a believer is the only adequate means for removing 
hindrances to obedience, the only effectual motive to obedience, 
and the only method for setting the believer upon a course of 
new obedience and continuing him therein unto the end. And 
this, in his opinion, must needs demolish Antinomianism, 
which is a denial of the law’s obligation in the case of 
believers. Principal Hadow was quite justified in stating, as 
he afterwards did, that the style of this letter sufficiently 
evinced the authorship ; but it was unfair and ungenerous on 
his part to add that “the superficial way of writing” was 
further proof of the same. So far from being open to the 
charge of superficiality, the missive is one which touches at not 
a few points the depth of Christian experience, and which con- 
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tains some fine touches characteristic of the minister of 
Carnock. 

The admirers of Fisher and the friends of Hog were deter- 
mined not to allow the matter to rest without an effort being 
made to secure the repeal of an act which they believed had 
heen passed in ignorance on the part of the great majority of 
what had been condemned. Communications were opened up 
between friends in the south and east of Scotland, and drafts 
of a representation to the Assembly of 1721 passed between 
members of the Presbytery of Selkirk—that of Boston—and 
members of that of Dunfermline, the Presbytery of the Erskines 
and of Hog. After some preliminary conferences the final 
meeting took place at Edinburgh on the night of the 11th 
May, being that of the first day of the Assembly’s sittings. 
On that occasion Hog joined his friends although his presence 
had previously been dispensed with “in regard of his prefacing 
the Marrow.” The meeting was a stormy and protracted one, 
lasting till daylight, some being present and taking part in 
the discussion with the design apparently of embarrassing the 
meeting rather than of forwarding the object. Only after the 
whole weary night had been spent and the obstructive brethren 
had retired, was the representation agreed upon. When tran- 
scribed it was signed by twelve ministers, the signature of 
Hog being the first, and given in that afternoon to the Com- 
mittee of Bills by Mr. Kid of Queensferry, “a man” in Boston’s 
estimate, of “singular boldness.” The “representation and 
petition,” is neither elegant in style nor felicitous in arrange- 
ment. In the preamble the subscribers term certain opinions 
“ egregious blasphemy,” and own it to be commendable zeal on 
the part of all who “endeavour the stifling of such monstrous 
brats in the birth whensoever they do really begin to appear.” 
They then proceed to enumerate some of the things in the act 
of the previous Assembly which are stumbling to them and 
many others. These are specified under five heads, but instead 
of following the order of the five heads of the Act—surely the 
right course to have pursued,—the twelve petitioners take an 
order of their own which has nothing to commend it. Sub- 
stantially the ground travelled by the Act of 1720 is gone over 
again, and the ignoring of the distinctions between being 
under the law as the covenant of works and as a rule of life, 
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The Representation and Petition of the Marrow-men. 699 


and between the fiducial act or appropriating persuasion which 
must be in all saving faith, and the assurance of faith which 
“doth not so belong to the essence of faith, but that a true 
believer may wait long, and conflict with many difficulties 
before he be partaker of it,” is complained of as “surprising 
and exceedingly grievous.” The attempt to fix upon The 
Marrow the charge of tending to slacken diligence in the’ 
study of holiness, because it is asserted the believer has in 
Christ all things necessary to salvation, and of teaching 
universal redemption as to purchase because it is maintained 
there is a warrant to offer Christ to all, is affirmed to be unwar- 
rantable. In closing, the subscribers express themselves willing 
to attribute the action of the Assembly to “an oversight,” but 
as also afraid it must be regarded as opening the sluice to that 
humour in this generation which would turn religion into a 
mere morality, and the result be a confounding of the 
Gospel." 

The petition is that the Assembly having regard to “the 
honour of our conmon Master and message, the salvation of 
souls, our Confession of Faith and Catechisms, our Covenants, 
National and Solemn League, and the remains of the peace 
of this Church,” would “ repeal the 5th Act of the late 
Assembly. 

At the very time when this document was laid upon the 
table of the Committee on Bills, Principal Hadow set out for 
the place of meeting with the intention of submitting some 
motion to mitigate the severity of the Condemnatory Act. He 
was too late. Hearing of what was already the property of 
the committee he retraced his steps in disappointment. When 
the question of the transmission of the representation came up 
for discussion the attendance was unusually large, and efforts 
were made to induce the complainers either to withdraw their 
paper, or to request a conference with leading members of the 
House with a view to acompromise. The subscribers standing 
firm, the committee had no choice but to transmit the docu- 
ment. It was expected the matter would be before the 
Assembly on Wednesday the 17th of May; but John, Earl of 


1 The ‘ Representation and Petition” is given in full in The Controversie 
concerning the Marrow of Modern Divinity, considered in several familiar 
Diologues, 1721; also in Brown’s Gospel Truth, and in History of Scotland, 
by Struthers, vol. i. p. 498. 
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Rothes, the King’s Commissioner, who had not been well for 
some time previous, was on that day so indisposed as to be 
unable to attend.’ Then “divers weighty affairs,” which had 
not been disposed of, and could not stand over for another 
year, were intrusted to a Commission, and the Assembly was 
abruptly dissolved. One of the affairs was stated in these 
terms :—“ To receive any references or appeals that shall be 
made to them from Synods and Presbyteries in matters of 
doctrine, and particularly to take under consideration the 
representation presented to the Assembly by Mr. James Hog 
and others about the book intituled The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity, and to call the subscribers of that representation 
before them, or their committees, and ripen and prepare these 
matters concerning doctrine for the next Assembly, but not to 
give a final decision therein.” On the day after the Assembly 
rose, the representers, as they were now called, were sum- 
moned to appear before the Commission. The representation 
was read, and Mr. Hog, as the first of the subscribers, said a 
few words in support of it. Then followed fifteen set speeches 
on the other side, the opposition being led by Principal Hadow, 
Professors Hamilton and Blackwell, Messrs.Logan and Mitchell. 
Hog attempted to stem the torrent, and to answer one before 
another rose, but was refused a hearing. Little wonder that 
Boston complained of the “flood of speeches” thus let out 
upon them, and that when at last called upon by the chairman 
to speak, he did so with no satisfaction to himself, although 
Wodrow is pleased to say “with some modesty.” A large 
committee having been appointed to deal with the case, the 
contest was renewed next day. Then the representers appeared 
to greater advantage. They were heard at considerable length, 
and in some passages at arms claimed a victory. Even diffi- 
dent Thomas Boston does not hesitate to say that “Mr. 
Williamson did in a point in debate fairly lay Mr. Allan 
Logan, and I was encowraged by the success of an encounter with 
Principal Hadow.” When one finds the shepherd of Ettrick 
telling in another passage of his Memoirs how many a time 
an appearance before the Assembly had been a terror to him, 


1 ««The Commissioner is really ill, though he still comes out; he has a 
most violent cough, and is turned blue and ill-coloured ; some think him a 
dying.” —Wodrow’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 580. 
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and had broken his sleep, what would one not give to have 
seen and heard him encountering the champion of St. Andrews ! 

Anxious to vindicate the Act of Assembly for which he was 
held responsible, Principal Hadow added at this stage of the 
controversy to his anti-Marrow labours by writing a bulky 
pamphlet. The title of the pamphlet is :— 


“The Antinomianism of the Marrow of Modern Divinity Detected. 
Wherein the letter to a private Christian about believers receiving 
the law as the law of Christ is specially considered. Edinburgh, 
1721.” 

Although the writer’s name does not appear upon the title- 
page, the “Preface to the Reader” is signed and dated, Ja. 
Hadow, July 22,1721. From the claim put forth in the title 
of his pamphlet, the Principal came to be known in church 
and controversial circles by the name of The Detector. In the 
opening chapter of his work the detector displays culpable 
ignorance of the ecclesiastical relations of the English divines 
who recommended The Marrow, endeavouring to raise a pre- 
judice against them because they were Independents, and 
erroneously affirming regarding them that they were opposed 
to Presbyterian government in the Westminster Assembly. 
His worst slip, however, is one with reference to Fisher him- 
self. According to Hadow, Edward Fisher was a tool whom 
the Independents thought fit to encourage in the factions of 
his day, and he was, as to his calling, a barber in London, who 
took upon himself to be a minister of a separate or independent 
congregation. There are here as many mistakes as there are 
statements, and they were afterwards used to the disadvantage 
of him who made them by one who was in some respects the 
ablest opponent Hadow ever encountered, the Rev. Robert 
Riccaltoun of Hobkirk, anciently and properly Hopekirk, in 
the district of Teviotdale, Roxburghshire, where Thomson the 
poet is reported, when living with Riccaltoun, to have planned 
his Seasons.’ 

1 The contributions of Riccaltoun to the Marrow Controversy are worthy 


of being enumerated, being as powerful in dialectics as they are pungent in 
humour :-— 

(1.) The Controversie concerning the Marrow of Modern Divinity. Con- 
sidered in several familiar Dialogues. DialogueI. Printed in the year 1721. 

(2.) Ibid. Dialogue II. Printed in the year 1722. 

(3.) The Politick Disputant : Choice Instructions for quashing a stubborn 
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Riccaltoun did not hesitate to tell Hadow that no piece 
of folly is greater than that of valuing books by a reference 
to their reputed authors, unless it be the folly of valuing 
authors by the time they have spent in Universities, and the 
degrees they have taken there ; and that supposing his state- 
ment to be correct, which it is not, The Marrow is more to 
be valued when looked upon as written by Edward Fisher 
the barber, than, when rightly considered, as the work of the 
learned and honourable gentleman commoner of Brasenose 
College. 

In the twelve chapters which make up the pamphlet Hadow 
goes with great fulness into all the questions that had been 
raised in previous manifestoes on both sides, but without 
shedding any fresh light or contributing any new material. 
His quotations are so numerous as to give rise to the report 
that he had read The Marrow so frequently that he could now 
dispense with the book itself, having committed its contents to 
memory, and Riccaltoun sarcastically inquires if the prohibi- 
tion of the Assembly of 1720, according to which the book 
was not to be read by those into whose hands it might come, 
upplied only to the laity, for if it extended to ministers and 
professors, then “the great Principal has transgressed it 
egregiously.” 

It cannot be said that the quotations are as correct as they 
are copious, as fair as they are frequent, and there is some 
ground for the charge brought against the detector and dis- 
putant that he makes The Marrow speak just as he desires. 
The Antinomianism with which Hadow charges Fisher and his 
prefacer is not of “that gross nature which would justify ranters 
in their lewd and wicked practices,” it is of a more subtle and 
refined nature, “one in mask without owning the name,” so 


adversary. Gathered from and exemplified in the learned Principal Hadow’s 
conduct in his late appearances against The Marrow of Modern Divinity and 
its friends. Edinburgh, printed in the year 1722. 

(4.) A Sober Enquiry into the grounds of the present Differences in the 
Church of Scotland, wherein the matters under debate are fairly stated, 
the differences adjusted, and Mr. Hadow’s Detections considered and 
weighed, Printed in the year 1723. 

(5.) A Review of an Essay upon Gospel and Legal Preaching. In several 
Letters to a Friend. Edinburgh, 1723. 

A brief notice of Riccaltoun will be found in the Appendix to Brown’s 
Gospel Truth, and a much fuller one, with specimens from his writings, in 
Agnew’s Theology of Consolation. 
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that its advocates might pass for orthodox Calvinists were it 
not for one who has a fine scent for heresy, and can pull off the 
mask and show the Antinomian features underneath. Upon 
Hog the Principal is very severe, referring to him as “the 
reverend recommender,” “ the reverend vindicator,” and styling 
his explicatory and vindicatory pamphlets poor and weak 
performances. 

And yet, at the close of his 172 pages, he parts with his 
opponent in a somewhat kindly way, refusing to charge all the 
alleged errors in the recommended treatise upon the recom- 
mender. “I am persuaded,” are his concluding words, “ they 
are inconsistent with his former principles and profession ; and 
I hope he shall never undertake the defence of them. . . . By 
the rash step of an ample recommendation he may think his 
own reputation some way engaged with that of The Murrow: 
lut I hope he is acted from a better principle than to suffer 
his concern for his own, or The Marrow’s, reputation wholly to 
prevail in him against the regard he owes to the glory cf God 
and the honour of divine truth, which he, and every minister 
of the Church of Scotland, stand solemnly engaged to main- 
tain and adhere to.” In popular church histories one meets 
with the statement that Hadow retained a grudge at Hog ever 
since they had quarrelled when students in Holland. The 
story can be traced back to Brown of Whitburn. In the 
eighth appendix of his Gospel Truth the statement occurs :— 
“It is supposed also that he [Hog] had given some affront to 
Principal Hadow while they were both students in Holland ;” 
but we have not been able to find any historical grounds for 
such a supposition, or for the assumption that Hadow studied 
in Holland, and had Hog for a fellow-student. All credit for 
sincerity of conviction and honesty of purpose ought to be 
given to the one side as well as to the other; and if at times 
there is an apparent overstepping of the limits of fair and 
courteous controversy, it is to be borne in mind that the temper 
and usages of polemics in those days gave a licence not now 
admissible. 

August 1721 found all the representers in Edinburgh ready, 
according to instructions, to appear before the Commission. 
But after three days of waiting they were called in only to be 
informed that an overture about their affair had been prepared 
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and transmitted to the Assembly, and that they would be 
expected to put in an appearance at the meeting of Commission 
in November. November came, and once more the twelve 
brethren gathered in the capital. On this occasion they were 
told a series of queries had been drawn up bearing on their 
representation, and that they would require to return answers 
to these queries. This line of procedure seemed to them 
unusual, and some were of opinion the demand should be 
resisted. After conference, however, it was resolved to receive 
the queries under protest, and to draw up answers to them. 
The answers were given in to the Committee for Purity of 
Doctrine on the 10th of March 1722; and on the 10th of May 
were laid on the table of the Commission along with the com- 
pleted overture agreed upon in draft in August. In the 
course of the year the “Queries to be put to Mr. James Hog 
and other ministers,” and the “Answers for the ministers,” 
were printed by the representers, with the motto—LZrrare 
possum, heereticus esse nolo.’ 

The similarity of the Queries to the contents of his pamphlet 
renders it almost certain that they were drawn up by Principal 
Hadow, and the same remark applies to the Commission’s 
overture. The Queries are in number exactly equal to the 
number of the representers, a curious but probably undesigned 
coincidence. They are briefly and tersely put, occupying only a 
page and a quarter of Gospel Truth. The Answers are elaborate, 
and being fortified by references to the Subordinate Standards 
they extend over forty pages. As in the case of the represen- 
tation and petition the first signature to the answers is that of 
Mr. James Hog, minister at Carnock. All the documents 
now mentioned were transmitted to the Assembly, which met 
at Edinburgh on the 10th May 1722. The Marrow affair came 
before the Supreme Court on the 16th May, when, after an 
entire session had been occupied in reading the papers of the 
case, the matter was referred to the Committee of Overtures 
which met in the afternoon as a Committee of the whole 
House. There was “a very throng House.” The representers 
were present and heard in support of their complaint against 


1 The Queries and Answers are given in full in Brown’s Gospel Truth, and 


have been generally appended to editions of The Marrow subsequent to 
1722. 
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the Commission, after which a sub-committee was appointed 
to confer with them, of which Principal Hadow was a member, 
along with his henchman, Mr. Allan Logan, his fellow-principal 
Stirling, “my Lord Grange,” and some fifteen others. 

The examining and verifying the quotations made in the 
overture having been remitted to Principal Hadow and another 
divine, from four o’clock to midnight was spent in adjusting 
the document, and in endeavouring to put it into the form of 
an Act, which would unite all the anti-Marrow party. It 
came out that some who had hitherto been opponents of the 
Marrow-men were now in favour of rescinding some of the 
clauses of the Act of 1720, especially the fifth paragraph 
relating to the believer being under the law as the law of 
Christ. The overture was again put through the mill of a 
sub-committee which sat on Saturday from nine in the morn- 
ing till six in the evening, and again “ Mr. Hadow” took the 
lead in the protracted labours. On this occasion the Prin- 
cipal’s efforts were successful. By expunging all mention of 
the answers to the queries, a clause being substituted which 
merely referred to positions and expressions which had been 
published, and by dropping a clause which required the 
representers to declare their acquiescence in the condemnation 
of their sentiments, he secured the transmission of the overture 
through the committee, and it was arranged the matter should 
come before the Assembly at 3 P.M. on Monday, 21st May 
1722. About noon of that day there broke over the city a 
violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, during which the 
Crafts or Trades Hospital, then full of children, was struck. 
Boston, with some of his associates, was on his way at the 
time from the West Bow to the place where the representers 
met for consultation, and was glad to run along the deserted 
streets in search of shelter. That the storm, being on that 
very day, and the loudest thunder-clap just at three o'clock, 
“made impression on many as heaven’s testimony ” against 
what was about to be done, is what readers of the Memoirs 
are prepared to find Boston stating, and they will not think 
the less of him because he adds, “though in this it is not for 
me to determine.” 

The delay caused by the storm was extended by an en- 
deavour made at that late stage on the part of some influen- 
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tial persons to modify the overture still further, leaving out 
the censure clause entirely. Strange to relate, the two who 
were in favour of this modification were the Moderator of 
Assembly, Mr. William Mitchell, one of the Edinburgh minis- 
ters, and Principal Hadow! But the majority insisted on 
adhering to what had been agreed to on Saturday. It was 
close upon six o’clock before the Assembly got to the orders of 
the day. A proposal to call in and hear the representers was 
overruled. The amended overture was read, and some verbal 
alterations were made. When the censure clause was read, 
Mr. Allan Logan moved the substitution of “gravely admonish” 
for “sharply rebuke”; it was ultimately agreed to drop 
“sharply” and retain “rebuke.” The Assembly was now 
ready to vote upon the overture as a whole, the vote being 
between “approve” and “not approve.” Some sixteen mem- 
bers, including Lord Grange, gave no vote; only five voted 
non liquet, and one hundred and thirty-four voted approve. 
The representers were then called in, and the finding of the 
Assembly intimated to them by the Moderator. Mr. Hog 
requested that the exact terms of the sentence should be read, 
but was informed this could not be done, and that no speeches 
would be allowed, judgment having been pronounced, of which 
an extract would be furnished them. Thereupon Mr. Kid of 
Queensferry gave in a protestation which Mr. Boston had 
drafted before he left Ettrick, and which, in its revised 
form, the representers had subscribed in anticipation of the 
adverse decision. This paper, although Mr. Kid left it on the 
table, and “gave gold with it,’ the Assembly refused to 
hear or even to receive. It was immediately published as 
the Protest by Messrs. Boston, Hog, Wilson, etc. “We do 
protest,” it concludes with stating, “that we look upon the 
said fifth Act of Assembly 1720, as contrary to the Word of 
God, and to the aforesaid standards of doctrine and covenants, 
and that therefore we dare not, in any manner of way, no, 
not by si/ence consent unto, or approve of them, nor the Acts 
of the Assembly relative thereunto; and that it shall be 
lawful for us, agreeable to the word of God, and the standards 
of doctrine aforesaid, in this Church, to profess, preach, and 
still bear testimony unto the truths condemned, or other- 
wise injured by the said Acts of Assembly, notwithstanding 
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of the said Acts, or whatsoever shall follow thereupon.” This 
document, like all the preceding ones from the same quarter, 
has for first signature that of “Mr. James Hog, Carnock,” 
the second being as uniformly that of “Mr. Thomas Boston, 
Ettrick.”* 

This ended the judicial proceedings against The Marrow 
and its upholders, for although rumours were current that 
some additional steps would be taken, nothing of the kind 
happened. The representers considered they had sufficiently 
guarded their liberty by protesting and tabling their gold ; the 
Assembly deemed it unnecessary or unsafe to take further 
steps to assert and exercise their contemned authority. 

The Act of Assembly which thus terminated judicial pro- 
ceedings in the Marrow controversy is one of great length and 
elaboration. It purports to be “concerning doctrine, confirm- 
ing and explaining the Acts 5th and 8th of the General 
Assembly, anno 1720.” In the preamble the Act finds that 
the charges brought against that Assembly in the Representa- 
tion and Petition are “foul reproaches,” injurious and undutiful 
aspersions cast upon the supreme judicatory of this Church, who, 
in these two quarrelled Acts, have given an open and evident 
proof of their true zeal for maintaining the received gospel 
truths, and of their sincere concern for preserving this Church 
from the infection of the opposite errors.” In the assertory 
part which follows there is first a statement under eight heads 
in the express words of the Confession and Catechisms of 
various doctrines which the Assembly own, assert and main- 
tain, and then a detailed examination of the paragraphs in the 
representation, it being expressly declared that “the passages 
cited in the said Act [anno 1720] from the book entitled The 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, to show it contains the erroneous 
opinions ascribed to it, are to be taken and understood (as in 
justice and equity they ought) in the sense and meaning of its 
author, gathered and appearing from the book itself; and that 
the said passages are condemned only in so far as they import 
the said erroneous opinions, or are applied by the author to 
that purpose.” 

The condemnatory part of this Act is not wanting either in 


1 The Protest is given entire in Brown’s Gospel Truth after the Act of 
1720, the Representation and Petition, and the Queries and Answers. 
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_explicitness or in force, the concluding sentences being to the 
following effect :— 


‘Therefore, the Assembly did, and hereby do, strictly prohibit and dis- 
charge all the ministers of this Church to use, by writing, printing, preach- 
ing, catechising, or otherwise teaching, either publicly or privately, these, 
or any of these positions above mentioned, or what may be equivalent to 
them, or of like tendency, under the pain of the censures of this Church, 
conform to the merit of their offence. And do ordain the several Presby- 
teries, and Synods and Commissions of the General Assemblies of this 
Church, to take particular care that the premises be punctually observed by 
all ministers and members of this Church ; and, more especially, the Pres- 
byteries and Synods, within whose bounds any of the brethren reside who 
signed the representation. And, considering that the brethren’s desire that 
the Act 1720 should be repealed is unjust, the Assembly does refuse the 
same. And because of the injurious reflections contained in their represen- 
tation, as above mentioned, the Assembly do appoint their Moderator, in 
their name, to rebuke and admonish them ; and though their offence 
deserves a much higher censure, yet the Assembly forbears it, in hopes that 


the great lenity used towards them shall engage them to a more dutiful 
behaviour in time coming.” 


The Synod of Fife contained within its bounds five of the 
representers and the keenest of their opponents in the person of 
Principal Hadow. And that Synod was byno means disposed to 
regard the Assembly’s instructions as more honoured in breach 
than in observance. Stringent measures were taken to detect 
Marrow preaching, and in some of the presbyteries, one of the 
questions put to ministers at a diet of visitation was, Have you 
obeyed the Act of Assembly condemning The Marrow? Mr. 
Hog had been too prominent a man to be left in quiet at 
Carnock, and accordingly the Synod resolved to ask him if he 
was the author of certain anonymous pamphlets, including the 
first dialogue of Riccaltoun. Hog refused to answer regarding 
this mode of procedure as inquisitorial and fitted to yield an 
illegal precedent. The Synod dealt with him several times about 
the matter,andeven appointed a committee to frame an overture 
anent his refusal. The committee gave it as their opinion that 
the Synod should declare the conduct of Mr. Hog censurable, 
and reserve in their own hand the determining of the censure 
to be inflicted. Finding him still obstinate, the Synod examined 
him first orally, and then by means of eight written queries, 
which Hog was quite ready to answer. The prosecution was 
carried no further; and so far as the Marrow controversy is 
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concerned, Hog of Carnock drops out of our view. So % ¥ 
may Hadow of St. Andrews, after we have extracted this = 
minute regarding him from the records of the Presbytery / 
of Brechin :—“ That the Rev. James Hadow get the public 0 
thanks of the Assembly for the great pains he has been af in 4 
vindicating the Act of Assembly 1720, by his writing ay A ¢ 
publishing The Antinomianism of the Marrow Detected.” ree 
How little effect the condemnation of the Assembly of 17290 
had in arresting the diffusion of Marrow doctrine, and what S 
value the representers attached to the prohibition addressed to 
all ministers against writing or printing the condemned 
positions, may be gathered from the fact that in 1726 there 
appeared an edition of The Marrow, with notes from the pen 
of Thomas Boston. The name of editor and annotator was not 
given then, but the detector would have no difficulty in 
determining who he was. What design Boston had in drawing 
up his notes, and why he withheld his name, are points 
made clear in the following artless statement taken from 
his Memoirs, and with this we close our historical survey :— 





“In compiling of these notes, I had in view, what was advanced against 
The Marrow, in the several prints extant at that time, and which had come 
to my hand, especially Principal Hadow’s Antinomianism of the Marrow 
of Modern Divinity Detected ; but naming nobody. The unacquaintedness 
with these prints may occasion posterity’s judging several of the notes 
needless : but at that time many had been at much pains to find knots in 
a rush.” 





There are certain outstanding points in connection with the 
controversy in which Hog and Hadow played so prominent a 
part, which ought to be accentuated, but which we are not able 
now to dwell upon at any length. 

First. It seems to us that Hog was blameworthy in not 
being more careful and explicit when he republished The 
Marrow in 1717. His preface to that edition does not contain 
a single line taking exception to anything either in the con- 
tents or the style of the book; there is not a word in the way 
of guarding readers against accepting too implicitly some of the 
extreme statements taken from the writings of reformers and 
puritans, especially from those of Luther. And in the work 
itself there are no notes expressing qualified approval of certain 
passages, or entire disapproval of certain expressions. Only 
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when parties were in the thick of the fight did it come out 
that the Scotch upholders of the book took exception to some 
of the statements regarding them as unguarded and extreme. 
Principal Hadow was not slow to take advantage of this over- 
sight. In the opening of his Antinomianism Detected, he 
writes of Hog’s preface as one “ wherein he highly, though too 
unadvisedly, recommends that book without giving any caution 
against the errors and unsavoury expressions contained in it.” 
When Boston took The Marrow in hand, he acted differently. 
He did not hesitate to condemn certain expressions as “harsh 
and unguarded,” to specify words he thought “ might well have 
been spared,” and when a matter had not been made so clear 
as it might have been, he added in a foot-note what he con- 
sidered gave the reader a clear view of the passage. But it 
was too late to be saying these things in 1726; they should 
have been said in 1717. The saying of them with candour 
and fulness might not have altogether prevented the controversy 
breaking forth; it would certainly have done something to 
make the issues clearer, and to render unnecessary a vast 
amount of labour on both sides. 

Second. In so far as the real merits of the controversy are 
concerned, Hadow and his party completely failed to establish 
a case against Hog and his brethren. The Marrow-men were 
not Antinomianists, not even sly ones, for they did not deny 
the obligation of God’s law binding upon all, they did not 
teach that the elect are justified from eternity, or that believers 
are sanctified only by the holiness of Christ being imputed 
to them without holiness being infused into them, or required 
of them, or that sinless perfection is attainable in this life. 
From all these forms of Antinomian error their theology was 
far removed. And they did not teach that assurance is of the 
essence of saving faith. In all justifying faith they maintained 
there must be an assurance of Christ’s sufficiency and willing- 
ness to save, and also an appropriating persuasion or a persua- 
sion with application to one’s-self that Christ is his. This is 
the fiducia, confidence, or appropriating persuasion of faith 
which all the Reformed Churches and Confessions contend for. 
Distinct from this fiducial application or appropriating per- 
suasion, the Marrow-men found a place in their theology for a 
full persuasion and assurance by reflection which they were 
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far from holding to be of the essence of faith, The nomen- 
clature of this subject was not so exact in their day as it after- 
wards became, but it is quite evident from their writings that 
they apprehended the distinction between the direct act of 
faith and the reflex act in which there is a consciousness of 
the direct act. With them the distinction lay between the 
assurance of faith and the assurance of sense. The one they 
said has its object and foundation without the man, the other 
within him; the former looks to Christ, the promise and 
covenant of God, and says, “This is all my salvation; God has 
spoken in His holiness, I will rejoice,” while the latter looks 
inward at the work of God, such as the person’s graces, 
attainments, and experiences, and says, “I feel He is mine, 
He has brought me forth to the light, and I do behold His 
righteousness.” And, finally, the Marrow-men did not believe, 
and could not be convicted of teaching universal redemption. 
They were firm believers in the doctrine of election, and they 
affirmed the purchase and application of redemption to be con- 
fined to the elect, who are given by the Father to Christ in the 
counsel of peace. But along with this they taught that God 
the Father hath made a deed of gift and grant unto mankind 
lost, so that whosoever of them all shall believe in His Son 
shall not perish, but have eternal life. On the ground of 
this deed and grant they held there is warrant to make a full, 
free, and unhampered bona fide offer of Christ, His grace, 
righteousness, and salvation to every rational soul, and there is 
warrant on the part of all to receive Christ, who is “a common 
Saviour,” and whose salvation is a “common salvation.” In 
his notes upon Fisher, Boston made it abundantly plain that 
he held the sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ for all, and the 
suitableness of the Gospel offer to all—‘ there is no exception 
of any of all mankind in the grant,” while holding at the same 
time that the Saviour died for, and took upon Him the sins of 
the elect only. 


“This,” he testifies, “ is the good old way of discovering to sinners their 
warrant to beljeve in Christ : and it doth indeed bear the sufficiency of the 
sacrifice of Christ for all, and that Christ crucified is the ordinance of God 
for salvation unto all mankind, in the use-making of which only they can 
be saved, but not an universal atonement or redemption.” 


The Marrow of Modern Divinity is far from being a faultless 
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production; but it is not unsound on any of the cardinal 
doctrines of Scriptural and confessional theology, and all 
Hadow’s elaborate attempts to convict it and its upholders of 
grave doctrinal errors are, to use the pithy language of Boston, 
“much pains to find knots in a rush.” 

Third. The explanation of the controversy between Hadow 
and Hog is to be looked for, not in anything of a petty personal 
disagreement, but in a difference of theological school and 
tendency. The theology of Hadow was a narrow and hyper- 
Calvinism, largely moulded upon that of the Dutch theologians 
in the end of the seventeenth century. He viewed the free 
grace and vast love of God, for which all Calvinists contend, 
as taking to do with those who are actually saved, being 
elected and set apart by God for that very end, rather than 
as having for their object mankind sinners. He was led in 
this way to assign a lower value and attach a lesser importance 
to the general love of God to all men than to the singling out 
and special love that He has for His own chosen people. This 
rendered him an ultra-Calvinist, Calvinior Calvino, an exponent 
of that type of Christianity which yields itself most easily to 
the caricaturing of those who speak most strongly of that 
which they know least about. For an illustration of this we 
point to Hadow’s Synod sermon. In the earlier part of that 
concio ad clerum the preacher takes occasion to open up the 
scope and bearing of the Scripture words, “ God hath given to 
us eternal life” (1 John v.11). Having spoken of (1.) The 
great benefit, eternal life, (2.) The granter and bestower of it, 
God, (3.) The way of conveyance, by gift, he comes to (4.) 
The persons to whom it is given, ws. Under this fourth par- 
ticular he makes the following statement :— 


“ To us, importeth that this gift of eternal life is not given to all and every 
one of fallen mankind. For all are not brought into the possession of it, 
neither have all a right to it by Justification and Adoption, neither is the 
absolute promise which is declarative of the eternal purpose of God, made 
unto all, For tho’ it be sometimes proposed indefinitely, yet it is to be 
understood as made unto God’s elect, whom He hath given unto the Son, 
and who shall come unto Him, Joh. vi. 37, and to Christ’s sheep, of whom 
He saith, Joh. x. 27, 28, I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish. And as to the conditional promise, he that believeth shall be saved, 
it is made to believers only, exclusively of others. And so the Apostle 
shows in the following 12th verse, He that hath not the Son hath not life.” 
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Upon this statement generally, and particularly upon the 
conditional promise to believers only, the opponents of Hadow 
came down heavily. The author of The Scope and Substance 
of the Marrow of Modern Divinity charged it with being “ not 
only erroneous, but, indeed, nonsensical, unworthy of the 
meanest smatterer in divinity ; and who will excuse it in a 
Principal, a teacher of divinity, a man so much in repute for 
learning, and of such a sway in this Church?” And Riccal- 
toun, in his Review of an Essay on Gospel and Legal Preaching, 
is equally severe, declaring— 


“‘the Principal will, it seems, have persons whole before they come to 
the physician, and clean before they come to the fountain. He’ll have none 
but true penitents and believers invited to come to the mercat of free grace. 
But, with your leave, R. Sir, why not come without any money at all, 
and seek repentance itself from the glorious Prince, who is exalted to 
give it?” 

The Calvinism of The Marrow was as broad as Hadow’s was 
narrow, as liberal as his was austere and rigid. It sought to 
do justice to those large catholic unfoldings of the love of God 
to the whole world that abound in God’s Word ; it delighted 
in broad comprehensive statements of the Gospel offer; and it 
found congenial employment in an unfettered exposition of 
such Scripture passages as declare the philanthropy of God. 
When two such parties of theologians come in sight of each 
other it is hardly possible to prevent them coming into colli- 
sion, and the hyper-Calvinist may be expected to condemn 
the broad and liberal follower of the Genevan Reformer even 
more unsparingly than he would an Arminian or a Univer- 
salist, for he deems there is less excuse for the former than 
for these. 

It may sound strange to some when told that Boston and 
Hog and the Erskines were the Broad Church theologians of 
Scotland in the first half of the eighteenth century, and that 
Hadow and Hamilton, and Blackwell and Logan, who deemed 
themselves champions of orthodoxy and the detectors of heresy, 
were the advocates of a one-sided and intolerant theology. 
But let such persons read Boston’s treatise on The Covenant of 
Grace, Hog’s pamphlets already mentioned, the Gospel sermons 
of Ebenezer Erskine, and the Gospel sonnets of his brother 
Ralph, and they may then see occasion to modify their pre- 
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judice against the Marrow-men, if not to indorse our view of 
the position of parties. 

Fourth. The influence of the controversy in which Hog and 
Hadow took the lead upon the religious life and upon the 
state of ecclesiastical parties in Scotland was marked and im- 
portant. In the Church Courts the Marrow advocates formed 
a very small party. They were in a hopeless minority from 
the first, and they gained few accessions to their ranks as the 
fight grew warmer and the issues became clearer. It is touch- 
ing to read worthy Boston’s experience and reflections upon 
this matter. “Hapertus credo” is his entry in his Memoirs 
after his appearance before.the Commission, when he and his 
eleven brethren were swamped with a flood of speeches, “ no 
man standing by us. I have learned to beware of men, and 
that all men are liars, but God is a promise-keeping God.” 
And we have seen that when the final decision of the Assembly 
was given in 1722 only five votes were recorded in favour of 
the representers. “ After that,” says Boston, “we became 
strangers to our brethren and as aliens, and saw that our 
mothers had borne us men of contention.” Outside the judica- 
tories of the Church, however, the state of matters was very 
different. The representers were all popular preachers, and 
held in great esteem among the earnest and serious-minded 
of their several districts. Their ministrations were largely 
attended, many coming considerable distances to wait upon 
them, and at communion occasions the gatherings from all 
parts of Scotland were quite a feature. Writing of his summer 
communion in 1721, Boston tells how “a third part more 
communicated than usual was present, gathered from places 
many miles distant;” and Ralph Erskine could recall “a 
solemnity ” in 1722, on which occasion he was “ led to speak of 
the substance of Gospel doctrine, Christ given of God to be the 
covenant of the people—the Lord was present by His Spirit, 
and gave evidence thereof unto many.” What the people 
thus attracted thought and felt when attending these services 
may appear from the testimony of an Edinburgh layman of 
the period, John Ronald, who thus records his experience :-— 


“The particular places he has been pleased to meet with me at com- 
munion occasions are yet very refreshing to my spirit. How may I set up 
my Ebenezer! Many a Bethel and Peniel I have had,O my soul! Remem- 
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ber Carnock, Airth, Dwafermline, Inveresk, South Ferry, Abexcorn, Glads- 
muir, what of the Lord I have had there.” 


We do not need to point out the evangelical succession in this 
matter, so far as Scottish evangelism isconcerned. This only 
would we plead for the acknowledgment and hearty recogni- 
tion of, that, with whatever is earnest in Gospel preaching of 
later days, fervid in the addressing and close dealing with souls 
of revival seasons, and strong in the enthusiasm of ‘missions to 
the perishing, the Marrow-men be regarded as not only in the 
affinity of sympathy, but also in the relation of ancestry. 

When we turn to the party which Hadow led, forming the 
majority in the ministry of the Church of Scotland, we find in 
it many men of unfeigned piety, and of undoubted evangelical 
sympathies. Of the leader himself as a devout Christian we 
have already spoken. Associated with him were such men as 
Professor Hamilton, an able divine, Mr. M‘Laren of Edinburgh, 
whose ministrations met with much acceptance, and who was 
esteemed eminently holy, Mr. Flint, a good and learned man, 
Mr. John Goldie, for whom Boston «cherished a particular 
regard. To think of such and suchlike men as gratifying 
personal antipathies in their hostility to the Marrow-men is to 
do them a grievous injustice; to speak of them as banded to- 
gether to bring about a departure from the confessional theology 
of their Church, is to advance a charge incapable of historical 
proof. They sincerely believed themselves to be in perfect 
harmony with the consensus of reformed theology, and they 
conscientiously opposed Marrow teaching because they deemed 
it a grave departure therefrom. Their opposition was the result 
of narrow thoughts of the doctrines of grace, and that narrow- 
ness gave them a cold and colourless and uninviting theolog 
to work up into their sermons, and work out in their dealings 
with men. Hyper-Calvinism is not a creed for a man to grow 
warm and eloquent about, to be earnest in pressing home upon 
the acceptance of others ; it is not a gospel of “ good tidings of 
great joy to all people.” And so in course of time men grew 
tired of preaching it; they became heartless in declaring a 
system of truths and a series of steps which concerned some only 
of their hearers, and they betook themselves to something else 
which applies to all, appeals to all, something broad and deep, 
wide as the race, lasting as the eternities. They became 
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preachers of duty, of the moralities, of the honest, the true, 
the good, the beautiful. This abandoning of theology for 
morality was gradual. Hadow and the men of his standing 
continued to preach narrow Calvinism tothe end. The change 
showed itself in the preaching of those who were their juniors, 
some of them having been Hadow’s students. They betook 
themselves to a kind of preaching which became well known 
under one designation in their day—that of legal, and is better 
known under another since that time—that of moderate. In 
the Scotch preface to the second part of the Marrow, written 
by the Rev. John Williamson of Inveresk, and published in 


1718, the distinctive features of legal preaching are clearly 
stated :-— 


“ A man,” it is there said, “ may preach orthodoxly upon a great many 
good subjects, and yet be a legal preacher, if he omit to inculcate 
these things that are necessary unto a Gospel strain of preaching.” ‘“ The 
legal preacher,” says the prefacer further on, “ insists either upon Gospel 
truths, or the duties of the law separately: the true Gospel preacher 
never separates them, but sweetly connects them in their due method and 
order. That is, he makes always Gospel doctrines the foundation of holy 
practice ; and tho’ sometimes he may insist more upon the one, and 
sometimes more upon the other, yet he never omits in every sermon, less 
or more, to bring in both in their proper place.” 


Still more pungently is the matter stated by Riccaltoun, in his 
Review of an Essay wpon Gospel and Legal Preaching. That 
acute controversialist distinguishes between undisguised legal 
preaching and that which is tacit and covered, in which the 
preacher is chargeable with “criminal omissions of those things 
that are truly necessary unto the illustrating and pressing holi- 
ness in a gospel way.” “Tho a man,” he goes on to say, 
“in his preaching morality, should say nothing that is directly 
heterodox ; yet if he should omit these doctrines that are 
necessary ingredients to make his sermon a truely evangelical 
discourse, I will not say he is nicknamed a legal preacher.” 
This legal preaching of “criminal omissions” was the moderate 
preaching of the first half of the eighteenth century, which 
paved the way for the larger development of moderatism which 
meets us at the turn of the century, and which assumed such 
explicit shape and large dimensions in the policy of a Robert- 
son, the practice of a Jupiter Carlyle, and the preaching of a 
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Blair. For that preaching Principal Hadow and his following 
in the Church Courts were largely responsible. They exercised 
an influence upon the theological tendencies of the age far 
more powerful than that which in popular church histories is 
attributed to the prelatic curates admitted at the time of the 
Revolution Settlement, but which there is no evidence to show 
they exercised, or, indeed, were capable of exercising. In con- 
firmation of our view, we can at present only find room for two 
testimonies. In a sermon delivered in 1780, upon the text, 
“Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters,” the Rev. 
Thomas Bell of Glasgow, an able evangelical divine, uttered 
these striking sentences :— 


“The vessel of the Church was brought into great waters about sixty 
years ago. How high rose the tide of opposition to the good old Protestant 
doctrine! That doctrine was, in a feverish fit, quarrelled and condemned 
in a certain book [The Marrow] at the bar of the supreme Ecclesiastical 
Court. Several precious truths were tried, and cast out. What awful work 
in the rowers wasthis! Against it several were honoured to protest, at the 
same time beseeching those who conducted the vessel to row back, and 
rescue those truths they had cast overboard. From that day to this truth 
has been falling in the street, and is now worn out of ken with many.” 


Still more valuable testimony to the anti-evangelicalinfluence 
of the Hadow school of preaching is to be found in the reflec- 
tions of Thomas Boston upon the termination of the Assembly 
proceedings with reference to the Marrow teaching. He owns 
that, for his own part, the weighty affair now ended had 
resulted in increase of light into the doctrines of grace, and he 
acknowledges that the struggle through which the Church had 
passed had been, “through the mercy of God, turned to the 
great advantage of truth in our Church, both among some 
ministers and people; having obliged both to think of these 
things, and inquire into them more closely and nicely than 
before ; insomuch that it has been owned that few public differ- 
ences have had such good effects.” On the other hand, he 
maintains that, beyond all doubt, as the result of the same 
struggle, others have been 


“carried further to the side of legalism than they were before, and that 
through the prevalence of their passions and prejudices : the Gospel of 
Christ is by this time, with many, especially of the younger sort of divines, 
exchanged for rationalism. So that I believe the light and the darkness 
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are both come to a pitch that they were before far from in this Church; of 
the which posterity may see a miserable and a glorious issue.” (Memoirs, 


Period xi.) 

Such were the sentiments of one who took an influential part 
in the struggle, and who was well fitted, alike by his insight 
and his foresight, to form a judgment regarding the drift of 
parties and the currents of theological opinion. 

Our readers may wish to know what was thought of the 
Marrow controversy long after those who figured in it were 
removed from the church militant, when all the personalities 
that embittered it might be supposed to be buried with them, 
and when it would be possible for church leaders and church 
historians to form a dispassionate estimate of the merits of the 
case, and the influence for good or evil which it exerted. We 
are happily in a position to gratify such a desire. Upwards 
of a hundred years had passed away ; the Church of Scotland 
had suffered Secession losses, and the two parties within her, 
each having a well-defined policy, and a well-known watch- 
word, had entered upon that conflict which resulted in dis- 
ruption. In 1834 the House of Commons appointed a 
committee to gather evidence regarding church patronage in 
Scotland. Among those who were asked to give evidence was 
the Rev. George Cook, D.D., of St. Andrews. In the course of 
his examination, that ecclesiastic was asked what in his opinion 
were the causes of the Secession, when he made the following 
reply, and volunteered the following opinion :— 


“In the year 1720 [sic] there was published a celebrated work, called 
The Marrow of Modern Divinity, which contained, in my opinion, the 
wildest principles of enthusiasm and Antinomianism. The General 
Assembly thought it necessary, in vindication of purity of faith, in the year 
1721, to select certain passages from that work which they conceived to be 
inconsistent with sound and orthodox faith ; they pronounced a condemna- 
tion of these passages ; and it is a curious fact, as I may remark in passing, 
that these passages anticipated all the leading principles of the Rowite 
heresy.” 


A week later, the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., of Edinburgh, 
was asked, “Had the book called The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity a great influence in producing secession in the Church 
of Scotland?” To that question the biographer of Knox 
replied, “I do not think it had. Among the twelve ministers 
that signed the representation, there were two that became 
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seceders thirteen years after that period ; the other ministers 
who joined in forming the secession had taken no part in that 
controversy.” Dr. M‘Crie was then asked, “Do you consider 
that certain passages of that work, condemned by the General 
Assembly of that period, anticipated all the leading principles 
of the Rowite heresy?” To that question he made this 
answer :— 


“No, Ido not. My attention was turned to it during the controversy 
which has lately been in this country ; but I do not consider that it con- 
tains the principles of the Rowite heresy any more than the Articles of the 
Church of England or the writings of the Reformers do. There are strong 
expressions in The Marrow on which, if taken by themselves, an incautious 
and ill-informed person might graft an erroneous opinion ; but they are 
borrowed from Luther, Calvin, and other approved divines, English and 
foreign.” 

CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 





Art. VI.—The Emotions.’ 


HE works on mental science most current treat almost 
exclusively of the intelligence, or cognitive faculties of 

the soul. Locke’s great treatise despatches the subject in his 
chapter on Power, and that in the most superficial and unsatis- 
factory manner. Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Noah Porter 
close their books without teaching us anything at all about 
the feelings of the soul, except the mere intimation given in 
their preliminary divisions of the subject, that human souls 
have such functions. Kant, in his Critic of the Practical 
Reason, speaks of the motives of human activity, thus recog- 
nising the emotive functions of the soul, and making some 
profound remarks. But the main object of the treatise being 
to discuss the ethical judgment and sentiment, as the peculiar 
characteristic of rational, responsible agents, it really presents 
no systematic discussion of the feelings as a whole. To us 
the most striking trait of this work of the great philosopher is 
the following :—he alone, of all the psychologists, recognises 
and establishes “the propensity to evil” in human nature on 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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pure grounds of psychology as distinguished from theology, as 
one of the constitutive traits of human character ; just as other 
psychologists recognise and prove the natural love of happiness, 
of power, or of applause. Of this, more in the end. Dr. Thos. 
Brown devotes an adequate portion of his eloquent lectures to 
the feelings, for which, as for the elevation and purity of his 
views, and the ingenuity of his analyses, he deserves much 
admiration. But his distribution of the subject is not logical, 
and he leaves much to be done for the perfecting of this branch 
of the science. 

Dr. M‘Cosh seems to have been moved by this belief to the 
undertaking of his latest work.’ Dr. Brown had distributed 
the feelings into three classes. 1. Our “ immediate emotions ;” 
such as wonder, beauty, the ludicrous, love, hate, pride, humility, 
sympathy. 2. Our “retrospective emotions ;” as regret, anger, 
gratitude, gladness, remorse. 3. Our “ prospective emotions ;” 
as desires, fear, and hope. The basis of this classification is 
the way in which feelings are related to their objects in time. 
The first class he then sub-divides into feelings involving 
moral quality, as love, hate, sympathy ; and those involving 
no moral quality, as wonder, beauty, the ludicrous. Dr. 
M‘Cosh has evidently had this distribution in his eye, and in 
attempting to improve it, he only changes it into one still 
more inconsequential. His plan is to distribute the feelings 
into: I. “Affections towards animate objects,” the sub-divisions 
of which are, (a.) retrospective, (b.) immediate, and (e.) pro- 
spective, affections towards animate objects. II. “ Affections 
towards inanimate objects,” the esthetic namely. III. “ Con- 
tinuing and complex affections.” This list suggests easily 
many fatal objections. The divisions do not divide. Are not 
all feelings, in their very nature, more or less “continuing ?” 
The same affection is in some spirits more persistent than in 
some other more fickle ones. No affection is, like volitions 
and like many sense-perceptions, momentary. Again, love is 
classed in the III. division, for instance. But love is as 
simple as any of the affections, and certainly it is one which 
can only be directed towards an animate object. Again, have 
we no esthetic feelings towards animate objects? Do we 
never see beauty in a squirrel, a fine horse, a graceful child ? 
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Must the object necessarily be dead, like a star or a mountain, 
in order to awaken the esthetic sentiment? And if the 
division into prospective, immediate, and retrospective is worth 
anything, does it not also extend to the IL. and III. classes ? 
Once more, the complex affections we must unquestionably 
find very numerous, even as various combinations of a few 
letters make a multitude of different syllables. The list 
should be very long, whereas Dr. M‘Cosh’s is very short, 
and must, therefore, omit a very large number of com- 
plex feelings. And surely, in a philosophic classification, 
the complex emotions should be treated under the heads 
of the simple and elemental ones which form them by com- 
bination. What chemist would treat, in a separate book, 
sulphur as a simple substance, and then in another the sul- 
phates and sulphides ? 

Or, if we return to Dr. Brown’s less objectionable distribution, 
we may well inquire whether the relations of feelings to their 
objects in time gives us any accurate or useful ground of 
division. In one sense all our feelings have a posterior relation, 
in time, to the cognition of their objects; for such cognition 
is the condition precedent of the rise of the emotion. For 
instance, when Dr. Brown makes wonder an immediate 
emotion, and anger a retrospective one, we must ask: Did not 
the cognition which excited the wonder precede that feeling 
just as truly as the cognition of the injury preceded the result- 
ing emotion of anger? We may admit that desire, hope, fear, 
do look forward to future good or evil in the sense in which 
wonder and resentment do not. 

But if we grant that the relation in time of the feelings to 
their objects gives a thorough ground of division, the equally 
grave objection is, that this division would be fruitless. The 
discriminative trait selected is one which has little importance, 
and leads to no scientific results. It is as though one should 
classify fruits by their colour, when one class would be of “ red 
fruits,” including strawberries, some cherries, currants, grapes 
and apples (and excluding others of the same species) with 
pomegranates. What light would botany ever receive from 
such a classification and treatment ? 

So it was erroneous for Dr. Brown to divide feelings into 
those qualified by moral trait and those having no moral trait. 
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Strictly no feelings are ethical in quality, except the emotions 
of conscience, approbation, and reprehension. But in the 
popular sense any feeling may become moral, or immoral, 
according as it is conditioned and limited. The esthetic feel- 
ings, the bodily appetites, the resentments, the desires, the 
love and hatreds, may be virtuous, or vicious, or indifferent, 
according to their objects and limitations. If there are some 
objects of feeling such that the emotions cannot be directed to 
them without having some ethical quality, good or bad—which 
is admitted—this is far short of giving us a ground of general 
discrimination. A profitable classification must be obtained in 
far other ways than these. 

Before dealing with this task, let us resume the question 
as to the importance of this discussion of the feelings in 
philosophy. 

Our rational consciousness reveals to us a multitude of acts 
of intelligence, seusitive, intuitive, suggestive, or illative, 
which all have this in common, that their results are cognitions. 
The same consciousness reveals to the slightest glance that 
there is a class of functions in the human spirit very distinct 
from cognitions: the Feelings. The best description of these, 
and of their wide difference from cognitions, is that which 
we read in consciousness itself. Our admiration, disgust, 
desire, necessarily wait on our ideas of their objects ; and yet 
differ as conseiously from the acts of intellection which 
arouse them as the warmth of the solar ray, felt in our 
nerves of touch, differs from its luminous power, felt by the 
optic nerves. Feeling is the Temperature of Thought. 

Although so many of the books direct our attention ex- 
clusively to the powers of intellect, the feelings are far from 
being the least important or least noble functions of the soul. 
These writers seem to think that the whole glory of the mind 
is in its discriminations of thought; that here alone they can 
display a glittering acumen. But this quality is no less 
necessary to the correct analysis of the feelings than of the 
logical processes of mind. If any eminency is to be assumed 
for either department, we should incline to claim it for the 
feelings, as the more noble and essential functions of the soul, 
rather than the cognitions. For, 

lst. The conative feelings constitute the energetic and 
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operative part of every motive to action. Hence, these are, in 
scientific view, more important that the cognitions which 
occasion them. Essentially, feelings are man’s motive power. 
Intellect is the cold and latent magnetism which directs the 
ship’s compass, and furnishes the guide of its motion, should it 
be able to move. Feeling is that elastic energy which throbs 
within the machinery, and gives propulsion to its wheels. 
Without it, the ship, in spite of the needle pointing with its 
subtile intelligence to the pole, rots in the calm before it makes 
a voyage anywhither. 

2d. The morality of our volitions depends upon that of 
their subjective motives ; and these derive their moral com- 
plexion wholly from the feelings which combine in them ; for 
this is the active, and therefore the ethical, element. It is 
chiefly the feelings which qualify the motives as praise- or 
blame-worthy. Hence, again: a great and noble emotion is 
a higher function of the soul than any mere vigour of cognition. 
“The serpent was more subtile than any beast of the field ;” 
and none the less the reptile, the most ignoble of his class of 
animals. “Magnanimity” is made up chiefly of the grand 
affections, and not of keen thoughts. Disinterested love is 
nobler than talent. Generous self-sacrifice is grander than 
acute invention; the heroic will is more admirable than the 
shrewd intellect. Hence, again: our moral discrimination, 
our analyses of our own motives, is chiefly concerned with the 
ascertainment of the real elements of feeling which combine in 
them. We shall strikingly confirm this by the instances to be 
cited hereafter, in which we shall find the moral problem : 
Was the act right? or,in other words, Was the emotional part 
of the motive right ? will turn solely upon the analysis of the 
feeling which entered into the motive. Indeed, the intelligent 
moral government of the heart will be found to turn on such 
analysis of the feelings, tracing them to their real ultimate 
principles. The maxim, “ Know thyself,” resolves chiefly into 
a knowledge of the feelings which mingle within us. It is, 
then, chiefly the psychology of the feelings which is the moral 
guide of life. * 

3d. The vigour of the functions of cognition itself depends, 
in every man, more on the force of the incentive energising the 
faculty, than on the native strength or clearness of the intel- 
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lect. Many a man whose mental vision was by nature like 
that of the eagle, has been practically of inert and useless 
mind: the luminous ray of his spirit was dimmed, and at last 
quenched by the fogs of indolence or fickleness. There was 
not will enough to direct the mental attention steadily to any 
valuable problem. But in the man of persistent and powerful 
feeling, the desire has so cleared and stimulated the vision 
that it has grown in clearness until it has pierced the third 
heavens of truth. It is chiefly the feelings which make the 
man. 

If we examine a lexicon, we find names of feelings in almost 
countless numbers. Ina single sub-division we see “ pleasure,” 
“ joy,” “ gladness,” “content,” “ delight,” “rapture,” “ cheerful- 
ness,” “a merry heart,’ and many others. In another we hear 
of “ expectation,” “ wish,” “hope,” “desire,” “ craving,” “lust,” 
“concupiscence,” “coveting,” “longing.” In another of “un- 
easiness,” “apprehension,” “alarm,” “fear,” “ panic,” “ terror.” 
But the faculties of cognition seem to be few, and easily 
separated. Hence, perhaps, some infer that there can be no 
complete psychology of the feelings ; that this department of 
the soul’s functions must remain an ever-shifting cloud-world, 
whose laws are too numerous and too fickle to be comprehended. 
But it is hoped that this mutable maze will be found like the 
kaleidoscope, all of whose diversified wonders are accounted 
for by two plane mirrors and a few coloured beads. True 
science can bring order out of this confusion, And the most 
valuable ethical and theological results will be: that right 
emotions will be distinguished from the wrong ; and we shall 
ascertain the line which separates the normal affections from 
the unlawful. 

One simplification of the subject is at once effected by 
noticing that they may be the same in nature and differ in 
degree. So that many of the names of emotions do but express 
the same feeling in different grades of energy. Thus: “con- 
cern,” “apprehension,” “fear,” “terror,” are but four degrees of 
the same feeling, as calmer or more intense. What else is 
expressed by the terms “content,” “cheerfulness,” “joy,” 
“rapture,” “transport”? The word “passion” is often used 
colloquially, and even defined in some books, as meaning the 
emotion in an intense degree. They tell us, for instance, that 
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“love” has become “a passion” when it has risen to an 
uncontrollable agitation, absorbing the whole soul, overpower- 
ing the self-control, making the pulse to bound and the face to 
glow. Thus they would call “ displeasure” a feeling, but rage 
a “passion.” And they have even separated off chapters upon 
the discussion of “the passions.” But if the intense feelings 
are the same, except in degree, with their calmer movements, 
this is just as sensible as though the chemist who promised to 
treat scientifically of “ water,” should discuss separately water 
in a tea-cup and a tub; or, after announcing “ caloric” as his 
subject, should devote one chapter to heat in a tea-kettle, and 
a different one to heat in the boiler of a steam-engine. This 
abuse of the word “ passion” has another mischief: it utterly 
obscures the etymology of the word, and in doing so helps to 
becloud another division of the feelings, which is, as we shall 
see, the most fundamental of all. Passio is from patior, “I 
suffer,” “I endure.” Passions should mean those feelings with 
which I am passively impressed. The English Liturgy uses 
the word classically and correctly when it teaches the wor- 
shipper to supplicate Christ “by his most holy cross and 
passion” (by his sufferings ; the feelings of pain, bodily and 
spiritual, which He was made passively to endure); and our 
Confession uses it aright when it declares God “ without parts 
and passions ;” an Infinite Monad, essentially and boundlessly 
active, but incapable of being made to suffer or to experience 
any function of passivity. 

This plain and obvious view of feelings, the same in element 
but different in degree, explains another very frequent fallacy. 
The feelings, in their calmer grades, are mistaken for the 
rational functions of judgment, which they attend. Thus, the 
man whose motive is caution, or apprehension, is described as 
acting rationally ; while he who is actuated by terror is said 
to act with “blind passion.” But what is “terror” except a 
higher degree of the very same element of feeling, “ fear,” which 
appears in “apprehension”? In the true sense of the word 
“passion,” an emotional function of passivity, if terror is “a 
passion,” so is “apprehension.” Extensive delusion also exists 
in the idea which finds expression in the first word of the 
popular phrase, “ blind passion.” It is supposed that vehement 
emotion usually obfuscates the intellect. So it sometimes 
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does, doubtless. And perhaps far more often i clarifies the 
intellect. Every faculty performs its functions more accurately 
when it is vigorously energised. Feeling is the temperature 
of thought. Is the solar beam in July less luminous than on 
some pale wintry day, because charged with so much more 
heat? Facts confirm this the true philosophy. Lawyers 
assure us that they get their most perspicacious views of the 
merits of their cases from the minds of their clients who are 
“piping hot” with indignation and zeal. The great orator, 
when in the very “torrent and tempest of his passion,” enjoys 
flashes of intellectual vision so clear and penetrating, that he 
sees by them in a moment logical relations which a day’s calm 
study might not have revealed to him. Stonewall Jackson 
modestly stated, that the moments when he had been conscious 
of the best use of his intellect were in the crisis of a great 
battle, with the shells hurtling over him. To our apprehension 
it appears fully as probable that the dull and dim grade of an 
emotion will mislead the reason, as the vehement grade ; 
especially in view of the fallacy which calls the calmer grade 
a rational judgment. The gentle wolf in sheep’s clothing will 
be more likely to invade the peaceful sheepfold of the intellect 
successfully than the raging wolf in the confessed wolf’s skin. 
These fallacies also greatly obscure our apprehensions of 
the functions and value of the feelings in the conduct of the 
spirit. We must learn to separate from our conception of the 
essence of the feelings, that supposed trait of pungency or 
agitation. This necessarily characterises only the more intense 
degrees of the feelings. The mental state may be true feeling, 
and yet calm and even. Again we define feeling as “the tem- 
perature of thought.” Now, the temperature of a beam of 
light may vary in intensity, from the faint warmth of the 
wintry sunlight to the burning heat of the midsummer beam 
condensed by a lens. Yet in both rays it is caloric, not mere 
light. Heat is usually thought of by the unlearned as imbuing 
only fiery or molten masses. Yet science teaches us that there 
is a smaller degree of caloric even in a block of ice, for it can 
so radiate from that ice as to affect a thermometer. These 
facts are only used to illustrate the proposition so often over- 
looked, that there may be an element of feeling in even the 
calmest processes of soul, and the analogy of the cases of itself 
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raises a probability of the truth. But it can be demonstrated, 
and that by the following plain and short view. There can be 
no subjective motive without some feeling. But, without 
subjective motive, there can be no action of volition. Every 
rational volition is from a subjective motive to an object, which 
is the inducement, or objective end of the action. But in order 
for any object to be an inducement to rational volition, it must 
present itself to the mind in the double aspect of the desirable 
and the real. For instance, if one says: “Come with us to 
the hill and dig laboriously, and you shall bear home on your 
shoulders a heavy load of rubbish;” no one responds. The 
object is real, but totally undesirable. Again one says : “ Run, 
and overtake the foot of yonder moving rainbow arch! and 
under it you shall find a bag of gold.” Not a soul raoves a 
step. Why not? The object named, gold, is desirable, but 
the understanding knows it is unreal. Again, one says: 
“Come with us to the mountains of Georgia, and in the known 
auriferous veins of that region we will dig gold.” The man 
desirous of wealth will now move. The objective, or proposed 
inducement, stands to the mind in the double category of the 
desirable and the real. But, of course, if this object becomes 
inducement to the soul, there must be an answering correspon- 
dency between it and the soul; the subjective actions of the 
soul going out towards it must also be double, including both 
a judgment and a desire. Thus psychology confirms the ver- 
dict of common sense and consciousness. Every motive to 
action must involve a desire. But desire is feeling. Hence 
in the states of soul leading to the calmest intelligent action, 
there must be some feeling. 

We learn thus, it is a mistake to suppose that feeling is 
intermittent in the soul’s functions, while cognition is supposed 
to be constant. It is as true that the waking soul is never 
without feelings (in at least some calmer manifestations) as 
that it is never without thoughts. One phase of feeling goes, 
but another takes its place in perpetual succession ; it is only 
the intensity of feeling that ebbs and flows. Indeed, were all 
feeling really to desert a human soul, that soul would be as 
truly frozen for the time into fatuity as though it were struck 
idiotic. Suppose a man walking along the street under the 
impulse of some purpose, wholly deserted by feeling—he would 
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not take another step! For thought is not purpose, unless 
it also involves desire. With the total extinction of desire, 
purpose would be annihilated, and the purposeless soul would 
pause as certainly as though it had become fatuous. Let the 
eager racer, who is about to bound towards the goal, see that 
the gold crown upon the goal, which was his incentive, has 
turned to a clod. He stops. Why should he run? No 
feeling, no action. If a man totally lost all feeling, what 
would there be left to energise his attention so as to direct it 
voluntarily to any given subject of thought? Nothing. The 
processes of thought would remain as aimless and vacillating as 
the movement of the magnetic needle whose polarity is 
interrupted. Conscious thought might die away out of the 
soul after the death of feeling. Certainly there would be an 
end of all connected thought. For the act by which the soul 
directs its attention is a volition, and without feeling there is 
no volition. 

The next step towards simplifying the multifarious forms of 
feeling should be, to search for those elements which are 
simple, original, and characteristic of human nature as such. 
This search must result in a correct classification ; and only by 
such a result can its completeness be verified. And, 

I. At the forefront of all proper classification of feelings 
must stand ever the distinction between those which have an 
external cause, and in which the soul is passive—acted on, 
instead of acting—and those which have a subjective source in 
the soul’s own spontaneity and dispositions, and which act 
outwardly towards their objects. Had not the popular usage 
so totally spoiled and perverted the classical meaning of the 
word passions, this would give us exactly the term we need for 
the former class. The word would express states of feeling 
in which the soul is subject, and not agent, where the capacity 
for the feeling is a “passive power,” or mere susceptibility 
lodged in the native constitution, and not a subjective activity. 
But as the persistency of the erroneous usage would cause us 
continually to be misunderstood, we surrender the word. Let 
us agree to call these feelings functions of sensibility, or 
sensibilities. 

The opposite class of feelings, where the power in exercise is 
a subjective and active power, and the function of emotion has 
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a subjective cause, we will call appetencies., But we must 
remind the reader that these inward activities may pronounce 
themselves for or against an object. They may take the form 
of desires or aversions; they may reach after or repel the 
objectives. And the one class of feelings will be converse to 
the other. We desire, then, when we speak of “ appetencies,” 
to be understood as meaning either desires or aversions, either 
of these outgoings of subjective spontaneity. 

It will soon be made to appear how all-important this 
division is. Yet many neglect it. Dr. Porter, dividing the 
powers of the soul, mentions them as three powers of “In- 
tellect, of sensibility, of will” So Gregory, and many other 
moralists. Locke, in the brief discussion of the feelings 
referred to, insists, indeed, upon distinguishing between the 
desires and the will; but declares that all desire is determined 
by an “uneasiness,” which he evidently regards as a passive 
sensibility, Kant, however, with his usual accuracy, divides 
feeling from desire. Sir William Hamilton, in his Lectures on 
Metaphysics, announces and defends the correct distinction, 
making four classes of powers in the soul: 1. Of intellect or 
cognition. 2. Of sensibility.’ 3. Of “conation,” including (a) 
appetencies, and (}) volition. He claims, with a rather hasty 
self-importance, that he was the first to see and announce the 
true distinction. Had he been as familiar with the Calvinistic 
divinity (even of his own country) as with the heathen Peri- 
patetics, he would have seen that many of them had virtually 
taught the correct division generations before him. For, in 
their habitual distribution into “ understanding, affections, and 
will,” they include, virtually, under the term will, not only the 
function of naked volition, but also all those of subjective 
conation. When, for instance, the Calvinist speaks of the 
“corruption of the will,” he means rather the conative move- 
ments preceding volition, than the mere power of volition 
itself. This distribution really meant to say, then, that the 
soul has three classes of powers: 1. The intellective. 2. The 
susceptibilities (passive powers). 3. The conative, or active, 
divided into (a) the appetencies, and (5) volitions. So that 
they really set forth the all-important distinction between the 
sensibilities and the appetencies. 

It is true that the two opposite forms of feeling often, nay, 
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usually, concur ; both are usually present together. It is also 
true that the impressions on the sensibility are the occasions 
(not causes) of the rise of appetencies, or subjective desires 
and aversions. But none the less is the distinction just and 
fundamental. For, 

First. Consciousness requires it. In the rise and continu- 
ance of a sensibility, I am conscious that, so far, I am only 
subject, and not agent; passive, and only impressed from 
without, I call into exercise no more spontaneity or self-hood 
as to experiencing or not experiencing the sensibility than the . 
man unwittingly assaulted from the rear with a bludgeon has, 
as to the pain resulting from its stroke. And consequently, 
I feel no more responsible. But when I begin to harbour an 
appetency, though it be not yet matured into volition, I am 
conscious of self-action. I know that this action of soul is 
an expression of my own spontaneity. This appetency is the 
Ego tending outwardly to its objective. Its presence is as 
truly an expression of my free preference as is a volition. I 
feel thus only because J incline, or have the disposition, to feel 
thus. Whereas before, my sensibility was uttered in the 
passive verb, my appetency is uttered in the active transitive 
verb. Let the reader consider any actual instance. Suppose 
it to be that of the man causelessly assaulted with the 
bludgeon. The first consequence of the blow, which is re- 
ported in the man’s spirit, is the grief or distress answering 
immediately to the physical affection of the bruised nerves. 
In this the soul is as involuntary and passive as a stone in 
falling. Next thereafter may arise in the spirit of the injured 
man the warm appetency or desire to retaliate the pain— 
active resentment. Or, this may not arise. If the sufferer is 
choleric, it may arise; if he is meek, or if the blow came from 
one he loves, it may not arise, but in its place will come a 
tender grief and a generous desire to render good for the 
smiter’s evil. If the desire to strike back arises, its occasion 
will be found in the passive sensibility of grief or distress 
inflicted on the spirit by the blow; but the cawse of the 
resentful appetency, or of the tender forgiveness, must be 
sought in the subjective feelings of the man struck. Let 
another instance be found in the complex feeling called the 
“appetite” of hunger. This includes, first, an involuntary 
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sensibility, the uneasiness of want; and next, a voluntary 
desire, reaching forth to the food set before the eyes. But let 
us suppose that, at this moment, one informs him, “ This food 
contains arsenic.” The appetency instantly subsides, although 
the uneasiness of want continues. A third instance may be 
found in the feeling of wonder. This, in its first movement, is 
a passive sensibility, excited by a novel object. It is, however, 
the immediate occasion of the active appetency of “curiosity,” 
or the desire to know. 

Second. This distinction is essential to explaining our con- 
scious free agency, consistently with the certainty of volitions. 
The true doctrine here is undoubtedly the Augustinian: that 
motives regularly cause volitions. But now, if we confound 
passive sensibilities with spontaneous appetencies, and call the 
former “ motives,” that doctrine becomes inconsistent with our 
conscious free agency. If my impulse to strike back at my 
assailant is a passive sensibility, it is caused by his blow, as 
truly as the bodily pain. In the producing of that pain I had 
no more agency than the stone has in dropping when its sup- 
port is removed. If that impulse was cause of the volition to 
strike back, then the whole series, feelings and act, was 
determined for me by a causal necessity, without my consent, 
by the assailant when he struck me. I was no free agent, but 
a sentient puppet. The last movement, the act of retaliation, 
was determined by the other's blow, as really as the movement 
of the hindmost link in a chain, whose foremost link is drawn 
forward by another hand. But if we make the proper distine- 
tion between sensibility and appetency, if we perceive aright 
the objective source of the one, and the subjective source and 
true spontaneity of the other, we are able to refute that fatal 
inference. It is this truth which dissolves the whole fallacies, 
both of the materialistic fatalist and the advocate of the con- 
tingency of the will. Grant with Hobbes, Condillac, and the 
Mills, that appetency is but “transformed sensation,” or trans- 
formed sensibility, and every act of man is physically neces- 
sitated, like the movements of the successive links of the 
chain. But the Pelagian, seeing whither this fatal argument 
leads, sought to break it by denying that motives do cause 
volitions. He exclaimed: The feelings do not causatively 
determine the will, but the will is self-determined, and essen- 
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tially in eqguilibrio, and always competent to emit the volition 
which is contrary to the strongest motives. Only thus can 
you save man’s true free agency. But the Pelagian is here 
contradicted by consciousness, by theology, by the absolute 
divine prescience of volitions, by experience, and by a thousand 
absurd consequences of his denial. Motives do determine voli- 
tions. But what are motives? This vital question cannot be 
answered without the just distinction between sensibilities and 
appetencies. Passive sensibilities never are motives—at least 
to responsible rational volitions—but only non-efficient occa- 
sions of those subjective appetencies which are the determining 
motives. And man is free in his volitions because he is 
spontaneous in those motives which determine them; not 
because there is any such monstrosity in his spiritual action as 
this function conformed to no law, even of his own subjective 
reason or disposition, and regulated by no rule, even of his 
own subjective constitution. Thus the errors of the two 
extremes are resolved at once, and the consistency of the 
true moderate doctrine reconciled with our conscious free 
agency. 

II. The next fundamental point is, to ascertain the condi- 
tions under which feelings arise in the soul. One condition is 
obviously the presence, in thought at least, of some idea or 
judgment as object of the feeling. He who feels must have 
something to feel about. It is equally obvious that it is 
some cognition, some idea or conclusion presented either by 
sense, memory, association, imagination, or reason, which 
furnishes that object before the soul. It is an injury 
which excites resentment; in order that it may do so, the 
injury must be either seen, felt, or thought. The object 
of parental love is the child. This affection can only imbue 
the mother’s spirit consciously as the child is present either 
before her eyes or her thought. Hence the maxim, that the 
soul only feels as the mind sees. Cognition is in order to 
feeling. 

The other condition is, if possible, more important, though 
not so obvious. In order to feeling, there must be in the 
soul a given a priori disposition or habitus as to the object. 
And this is true both of the sensibilities and the appetencies. 
As the rise of bodily pain from a blow or stab is conditioned 
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on the previous presence in the flesh of living nerve-tissue, so 
the previous presence in the soul of a given susceptibility is 
the condition prerequisite to the excitement of a given sensi- 
bility by its object. The blow did not put the nerve-fibres 
into the flesh; it found them there. So, the presence of the 
object in thought does not create the susceptibility or sentiency 
of soul, but finds it there. The parallel fact is true of the 
appetencies. Unless the soul is naturally and previously 
qualified by a given disposition, or tendency of inclination for 
or against the given object, seen in cognition, this could not be 
the object of appetency or aversion. The racer would not, and 
could not, emit desire for the clod set upon the goal ; he could 
and would for the gold crown. Now, did the clod and the 
metal, or either of them, propagate this difference in the man’s 
desire? That is absurd; they are dead, inert matter ; objects 
of desire or aversion, not agents. It was the native, sub- 
jective disposition of the racer’s soul which determined the 
desire towards the golden crown, and away from the clod, 
when the two objects were presented in cognition. This is 
plain. 

But from this it follows that if a given disposition is native 
to the soul, no object naturally indifferent or alien to that 
disposition can have any agency whatever to reverse it. This 
must follow by the same kind of reasoning which proves that, 
if the horse pulls the cart, it cannot be the cart which pulls 
the horse. What is it that has decided whether a given 
object shall or shall not be an inducement to this soul? It is 
that soul’s disposition which has decided it, and decided it a 
priori. Then, an object which the soul’s disposition has 
already decided to be alien or indifferent cannot influence that 
disposition backwards. The effect cannot reverse its own 
cause. If, then, we have ascertained a native disposition of 
souls, we have gotten an ultimate fact, behind which analysis 
can go no further; a fact which is regulative (not compulsory) 
of human spontaneity, and through the spontaneous appeten- 
cies, of the will. Let an instance be taken from the class of 
feelings called appetites. We ask the child: Is this drug 
sweet or nauseous? If on experiment the native taste pro- 
nounce it nauseous, that is the end of the matter. Of course, 
the child may still be forced by manual violence to swallow 
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it. The child may even elect freely to swallow it; may even 
beg eagerly to be allowed to swallow it, if it sees that the evil 
drug is the only choice except a more evil sickness or death. 
But that child will not freely eat that drug for the sake of 
enjoying it, nor will its natural repugnance be in the least 
changed, but rather confirmed, by having the drug forced 
upon it. Let an instance also be taken from the spiritual 
dispositions. Is the human soul so constituted as to find an 
intuitive pleasure in the applause of its fellows, and pain in 
their contempt? If experiment uniformly reveals this, what 
would or could be the result of this appeal: “Come, my 
friend, and embark yourself in this laborious train of efforts. 
They cannot possibly procure for you any good or advantage, 
except that of being despised by all your fellow-men. Come, 
undergo these toils, solely to win that contempt.” Every one 
knows that the appeal must totally fail, unless the man were 
a lunatic ; and all except lunatics would think us lunatics for 
attempting to make it. Now, the hearer is, in this refusal, 
perfectly free, and yet his free refusal is absolutely certain. 
Why? The @ priori constitutive law of disposition has settled 
the matter: that being well abused cannot be, per se, an in- 
ducement to a human soul; the native disposition is to find 
pleasure in the opposite—in applause. 

III. From this simple view it results that the feelings, both 
sensibilities and appetencies, will present themselves in pairs. 
We shall meet with a given feeling and its reverse. The 
second essential condition of feelings, as we saw, was the 
previous existence of a native disposition. Now, the disposi- 
tion which has decided a given object to be an inducement, 
will of course regard the opposite object as one of repulsion. 
The taste which has elected the sweet, will ipso facto repel the 
nauseous as evil. Or, the disposition which recognises the 
approbation of fellows as the good, will ipso facto reject 
the obloquy of mankind as per se an evil, however one may 
indorse it for the sake of some other higher good. The 
pair of results in each case does not disclose two dispositions, 
but only one, acting according to its own nature oppositely 
towards the two opposite objects. In the compass it is 
the same molecular energy which causes the upper end of 
the needle to turn towards the north pole, and to turn 
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away from the south. It is so of the soul’s native condi- 
tion of spiritual electricity: the one disposition discloses 
two opposite actions, either of sensibility or of appetency; 
the soul is affected, in virtue of one disposition, with two 
sensibilities, or two appetencies, pleasure or pain, desire or 
aversion, towards the pair of opposite objects. Eminently is 
this true of the moral emotion: approbation of ‘the virtuous 
and reprehension of the wicked, are the dual expression of the 
one, single right disposition of conscience. 

Thus all the feelings may be shown to go in pairs, as Pleasure 
and Pain, Wonder and Ennui, Sublimity and Disgust, Beauty 
and Ugliness, Love and Hatred, Gratitude and Resentment, 
Beneficence and Malice, Fear and Bravery, Pride and Humility, 
Approbation and Reprehension, Self-satisfaction and Shame. 
And the whole list of Desires, whether for continued existence, 
power, money, fame, ease, has its counterpart list of Aversions, 
for death, weakness, poverty, reproach, sickness. Thus our 
analysis is at once simplified, and the number of cases to be 
reduced is diminished by one-half. 

IV. This seems the suitable place to refute two kindred (or 
we may say, virtually identical) theories, which boast of a still 
greater simplification, and have infused boundless fallacies into 
the science of ethics. These writers say : Give us two feelings 
only, the sensibilities to pleasure and pain, and we have all the 
elements necessary to account for the multiplicity of human 
emotions. An object happens by chance to affect us a few 
times with pain or pleasure. We remember the effect of its 
presence. This memory of the experienced pain or pleasure is 
supposed to be sufficient to generate subsequent aversion or 
desire towards that object. Desire, then, is only rational self- 
calculation, proposing to itself to seek the same means in order 
to repeat the feeling of pleasure. 

Hartley had applied his favourite doctrine of association for 
virtually the same purpose. The Mills, father and son, and 
even the witty Sidney Smith, heartily adopted the scheme. 
The “ associational philosophers,” dazzled by the power asso- 
ciation evidently has over our ideas, and the wonders which 
this faculty works in suggestion and imagination, were led to 
suppose that they could account for all the higher functions of 
the reason by association; without postulating for the mind 
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any of those a priori cognitions and judgments, which were so 
obnoxious to this empirical school. They thought they could 
account for memory as a mere result of associated ideas. Our 
most fundamental judgments of relation were to be explained 
as a sort of trick the mind got into by seeing two ideas asso- 
ciated in a certain way, of supposing them necessarily related 
that way. Our belief in the tie of cause and effect, they said, 
was nothing but a habit of expecting a consequent to follow a 
given antecedent, simply because they had been so often asso- 
ciated so. What wonder that these men thought they could 
also account for all the marvels of emotion with the two simple 
elements of experienced pain and pleasure, and their magician 
association? Thus: Experienced pain has been associated 
with a given object a number of times. Afterward the sight 
of the object, by the law of association, suggests those former 
pains, and this is the genesis of the emotion of fear. Other 
objects caused pleasure. By the same power of association 
their presence suggested that former pleasure, and that gave 
birth to desire. Or if the rational faculty joined to the asso- 
ciation a probable expectation of attainment, that was hope. 
The sight of the kind mother, by the associative tie, suggests to 
the boy or girl the many personal pleasures of which she had 
been the source, from the first remembered draught of nourish- 
ment out of her generous breasts to the last ministration of 
relief or enjoyment; and that string of associations constitutes 
Jilial love, and gratitude. We see a person suffering; the asso- 
ciation which the spectacle revives of our former suffering, 
gives us a gentle pain, and that is sympathy ! 

Now, in refuting this notable scheme, it need not be denied 
that our feelings do fall within the wonderful tie of association. 
nor that this faculty has a potent influence in combining and 
modifying the emotions. But elements must exist before they 
can combine ; and the associative faculty, whose whole power 
is to procure the reproduction of ideas or feelings before con- 
nected, has no power to generate. The chief plausibility of 
this scheme is derived from its success in accounting for fear, 
as only remembered pain associated with its cause. But when 
we take another step in their process, the plausibility vanishes. 
If their plan is correct, should we not account for all our aver- 
sions precisely as we account for our fears? But then aver- 
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sion and fear should be the same, but they are often widely 
distinguished. 

But the more thorough and obvious refutation is to remark, 
that the whole trick of this analysis is in assuming that there 
is one pain and one pleasure only. But pains and pleasures 
are many and diverse. Some are animal, some spiritual. Is 
the pain of a stripe from the rod quivering in the animal 
nerves of the gross and selfish child the same with the pain of 
conscience awakened in the spirit of the ingenuous boy by the 
tears of the mother, who, while she disapproves, is too loving 
to strike? Can the one pain be analysed into the other by any 
jugglery of the associations? No. This Hartleian scheme 
thus begs the question at the outset, by confounding, under 
the names of pain and pleasure, functions of feeling widely 
distinct and equally original. 

The fact substantiated under our IT. head equally refutes it. 
As soon as we ask the question, Can any object whatsoever 
occasion in man’s spirit any feeling whatsoever? the negative 
which common sense at once pronounces to that simple inquiry, 
gives us the material of this argument. Did the clod occasion 
the same joy and desire in the racer’s mind as the golden crown ? 
May a heap of rubbish be possibly the object of an esthetic 
pleasure as the rainbow may be? Can a human spirit be 
pleased at being talked about abusively, as well as by being 
talked of approvingly? Of course not. But why not? The 
answer is as simple as fundamental: that there must exist, in 
the sensitive spirit, a capacity or specific disposition, establish- 
ing a relevancy of the soul to the specific class of objects. And 
that disposition must exist as a subjective law of the soul pre- 
vious and in order to the result, the rise of the different feeling. 
It would be as reasonable to say that the rivulet generated the 
spring, as to assert that the feeling implanted the disposition 
and capacity, whose pre-existence is in order to the rise of the 
feeling. Hartley has missed then and totally overlooked the 
main fact in the problem. Since pains and pleasures are 
many, and are naturally distinct, it is vain to talk of a plan by 
which one pain and one pleasure may generate many other 
co-ordinate and equally original pains and pleasures. 

Association, least of all, can work this effect. For the very 
nature of this mental process is to connect ideas and feelings 
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by some tie of pre-existence together in the mind—resemblance, 
contrast, causation, or logical relation—so that the one idea shall 
reproduce the other. That is all) But mere reproduction does 
not transmute. The suggested idea merely arises such as it 
was when cognised before, save as it is now thought in some 
new connection. Hence, all these theories which seek to make 
association the generator of different mental states from those 
first associated, are worthless. Let us test in this way, for 
instance, the genesis of filial love and gratitude from the child’s 
associations of experienced natural pleasures with the kind 
mother’s person. Those pleasures when experienced, were per- 
sonal and selfish! But the very essence of filial love is, to be 
disinterested. How could the mere circumstance that these 
pleasures are revived by suggestion in association with the 
mother’s image, work all that mighty change into an affection 
of the opposite class! Again, how do we get, from such a 
source, an ethical affection for the mother, including the judg- 
ment and sentiment of right, merit, desert, and obligation ? 
Why should these remembered personal pleasures generate a 
love different from that felt for the kindly cow, which relieved 
the child’s hunger more constantly than the mother’s bosom ; 
or for the jolly toy which gave him as many gay moments as 
the mother’s caresses? There are loves, again, which go out 
towards objects which are sources of our griefs and not our 
joys: the mother’s love for her new-born infant, which, up to 
that moment when she enshrines it in her heart of hearts, had 
made its existence as a fetus known to her only in the pains 
of gestation and the agonies of parturition ; the parent’s love 
attaching to a child whose faults and cruelties only pierce the 
loving heart with sorrows. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the parallel process with the 
supposed generation of sympathy from our own remembered 
pains and of the other affections. The argument is so similar 
as not to need repetition. 

The other branch of the theory which accounts for appetency 
as the deliberate self-calculation arguing from pleasures before 
experienced to the repetition of their means, receives a more 
easy and popular answer. How was the soul carried to the 
appetency of that object the first time it sought it? Not by 
the experience of the pleasure derived from the object, for 
there has been no experience as yet, this being the first 
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experiment. Here the theory breaks down hopelessly. Now, 
when the soul sought the object of its appetency the first time, 
the impulse to do so could not have been calculated, but it 
must have been immediate and instinctive. But this first 
instance of appetency is of the same class of mental affections 
with all the subsequent instances of the same appetency. In 
the subsequent ones, then, this immediate and instinctive 
desire cannot be absent, which was the sole element in the 
first and most characteristic instance. It is not meant to deny 
that rational calculation, founding on remembered experiences 
of advantage, does afterwards mingle with and _ reinforce 
instinctive desire; all that is argued is, that it cannot first 
generate it, any more than a child can procreate its own 
parent. Let us suppose that a physiologist was asked, What 
causes the new-born infant to imbibe its natural nourishment ? 
and that he were to reply, “ The cause is its experience of the 
sweetness of the mother’s milk.” The folly of the answer 
would be transparent. How did the infant know it was sweet 
before it had tasted it? By similar reasoning it appears, that, 
as this infant seeks the mother’s breast under the guidance of 
an original and inborn animal instinct, so all the soul’s 
elemental appetencies are spiritual instincts. This truth 
reflects new honour upon the wisdom of Him who fashioned 
human spirits, when we come to perceive the “final causes” 
of the original feelings. The designs which the Maker 
pursues in them are so profound that we learn man is “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made,” not only as to his anatomy, but 
as to the framework of his feelings. 

V. We advance now to the true classification of the 
elemental feelings. We have already found them funda- 
mentally separated by a dual division into sensibilities and 
appetencies, the former passive, and produced by an external 
cause, the latter active and springing from a subjective source. 
Then, in view of another principle of division, we found them 
all falling into pairs: sensibilities, pleasurable or painful ; and 
appetencies, either of desire or aversion; and each pair the 
expression, not of two, but of one original disposition of soul 
yielding the contrary feelings in response to opposite objects. 
Still another basis of a dichotomy was found, by remembering 
that man is corporeal and spiritual, and has accordingly animal 
sensibilities and mental. The passive sensations experienced 
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in the animal susceptibility are impressions on the bodily 
senses ; the corresponding appetencies are known by the name 
“ appetites.” In popular language, these are usually limited to 
the appetitive part of thirst, hunger, and the sexual sensi- 
bility. But it would be curious and interesting to inquire 
whether each of the appetencies occasioned by the sensation 
impressed on the other animal senses is not equally entitled to 
be called an “appetite.” Why may we not say that the peasant 
whose back itches has an appetite to scratch as properly as 
we say that when thirsty he has an appetite to drink? When 
the eye is wearied by confinement in darkness, may we not say 
that it has an “appetite” for the light? When the musician’s 
ear is wearied by silence, why should we not speak of him as 
having an “appetite” for harmony? But waiving this 
question, we only add, that the pleasures and pains of the 
sensuous zesthetic—we shall meet the mental esthetic feelings 
further on—and the desires and aversions occasioned by them, 
also belong to this division of feelings. 

There remain, then, to discuss the mental feelings of the 
two classes: the sensibilities and appetencies which inhabit 
the rational spirit properly, as distinguished from the animal 
nature, to which the senses contribute nothing except the 
remoter ministerial service of channels for the cognitions 
which occasion the spiritual feelings. Let this be more clearly 
viewed in an instance. The virtuous man is informed of the 
utterance of a base lie. The feeling which we take into 
account here is, the ethical loathing he feels for the falsehood. 
Now, it may be asked, had not this virtuous man employed 
his acoustic sense, would his mind have known that the foul 
sin of lying had occurred? No; the bodily acoustic sense has 
been the channel of the cognition. But the evil quality 
which occasions his mental abhorrence does not all reside in 
the sounds through which, by the ministry of the ear, his mind 
cognised the evil lie. It is not that these sounds were grating 
or unmelodious, or the words unrhetorical. The vice is in the 
thoughts uttered by the liar; and the moral feeling is spiritual, 
and not sensuous. 

Looking, then, only to the feelings of the mind, and 
excluding bodily sensations and appetites, we venture to 
suggest, as an imperfect and tentative arrangement, the 
following classification. The first column contains the objects, 
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These nine elements of disposition, susceptibility, and 
conation, of course combine in various ways, producing many 
forms of complex feeling. Of these a few have been indicated 
in the table. The moral emotion may combine in many of 
these, as with instinctive resentment, love, sympathy, and 
modify the products. So the sensuous affections may combine 
with others, as love, selfishness, sympathy, and ambition, or 
avarice, producing the most energetic results, of which some 
are criminal and some legitimate. 

The eight traits of disposition, with their resulting capacities 
for sensibility and conation, are implanted by our Maker in 
our souls. The ninth disposition was introduced by the Fall. 
We may safely conclude that, had a given capacity no legiti- 
mate and innocent scope for its exercise, a wise and holy God 
would never have implanted it in the man made in his image. 
Hence, while the perversions of these feelings, produced by the 
combination of the ninth, native depravity, are all mischievous 
and criminal, there must be exercises of the other eight which 
are lawful. There is a legitimate wonder, curiosity, mirth, 
admiration, desire of power, delight in a good name. It is 
possible for a man to “be angry and sin not.” There is a 
desire for one’s own welfare, which is not sinful self-love (or 
the craving for unrighteous advantage and good). There is a 
generous emulation, which is sympathy with our fellow’s 
manifested energy. 

Let us pause here to remark in this instance upon the 
important light thrown by a just analysis and classification of 
the feelings upon their moral quality. The emotion of emula- 
tion has been by some moralists applauded, and by others 
condemned. Some teachers and rulers appeal freely to it as 
a wholesome stimulus to effort. Others deprecate all use of 
the principle, as depraving to the morals. Now, if we con- 
ceive no emulation save that which is the outcome of envy, 
the latter are right. For envy can only be criminal and 
malignant. It is a mixture of selfishness, pride, and hatred, 
as quickened by the contemplation of a rival’s superiority. 
The appetency of will which attends it is not the laudable 
desire to advance one’s-self, but the mean craving to depress 
and degrade the rival. The envious man does not wish him- 
self better, but his competitor worse. Were all emulation but 
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a phase of this vile emotion, it must always be wrong. But is 
there not a totally different phase? Every thoughtful man 
knows that the great law of sympathy extends to other affec- 
tions besides sorrow. We sympathise with our fellow’s joy, 
with his hope, with his courage, with his fear, with his resent- 
ment, with his mirth, just as we do with his grief. The philo- 
sophic meaning of za@os is not sorrow merely, but feeling, all 
feeling ; and cuy7raGea is the social infection of the one with 
all the forms of his neighbour’s wa@jpyata. Now, love of 
action, energy, is a feeling, and a legitimate and noble one. 
Why may not the ingenuous spirit, witnessing the flame of 
this animating emotion, instinctively sympathise with it, just 
as he would with his neighbour’s sorrow, or terror, or gladness ? 
Doubtless this disinterested sympathy is felt. There is, then, 
an emulation which is sympathy with another’s energy. It is 
from wholly another element of emotion than envy. It is not 
malignant, but just and generous. It does not crave to drag 
its honourable competitor down, but rightfully to raise itself 
up. And thus the Scriptures are justified and reconciled with 
themselves, which in one place rank “ emulation” among the 
evil fruits of the “ flesh ;” and in another enjoin us to “ provoke 
one another to good works.” 

The consistency of the classification proposed above must be 
left mainly to speak for itself. The reader's own reflections 
will pursue the hints which it presents him. This article is 
already approaching the limits of allowable length, and room 
can be claimed only for two other points. 

One of these is the evident prevalence of “final cause” 
throughout the structure of the emotions. Every one has been 
fashioned with design. The skill with which they are all 
fashioned to educe their results bespeaks the Creator’s wisdom 
and benevolence just as clearly as the structure of the human 
eye. What was the end designed in imbuing the mind with 
the sensibility of wonder, and its corresponding appetency of 
curiosity? To stimulate man to learn and to make his newly 
acquired knowledge sweet to him. Why was the law of sym- 
pathy established? To provide a spontaneous and ready 
succour for the distressed; to connect men in social ties, and 
to enable them to double their joys and divide their sorrows 
by sharing them. What is the “final cause” of instinctive 
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resentment? To energise the innocent, weak man against 
aggression, and thus to prevent his giving additional impetus 
to the unjust assailant through timidity and sloth. But we 
must forbear this attractive line of thought. 

Psychologists, in explaining the dispositions and classifying 
the native feelings of the soul, almost uniformly overlook the 
one we have placed in the ninth rank, native depravity. But 
we hold that the same sort of inquiry and reasoning from facts, 
which leads them to hold that the love of applause is a native 
trait of man’s heart, should cause them to count depravity 
equally among man’s constitutive dispositions. Why this 
grave and most inconsistent omission? Has the pride of 
reason blinded them? Kant is the only great writer, not 
teaching from the theological point of view, who has stated 
the psychological truth as to this trait, and therein he shows his 
acuteness and honesty at once. This original depravity he 
defines as a subjective “ propensity ” (propensio) prompting the 
soul to adopt something else than duty, as sensual good, selfish- 
ness, advantage, for the prevalent rule of voluntary actions. 
But notwithstanding this deplorable election, these lower 
motives may prompt the man to many actions formally right, 
as business honesty, domestic kindness; so that the man’s 
conduct may be to a large degree moral. Yet the man himself 
is fundamentally immoral, radically depraved, because he has 
deposed from his soul what is entitled to be the supreme rule 
of all actions, and established the unrighteous rule of self-will, 
so that every one of his acts is bad in motive, at least by defect. 
If we ask what subjective cause determines the original propen- 
sity to determine the will to this life of disobedience, we raise 
an absurd question. For, if an answer could be found, this 
would only raise a prior question, What determined that ante- 
cedent determining cause of propensity? The regressus would 
be endless. We must stop then with the inscrutable but in- 
disputable fact, original evil propensity. It is the end for us 
of all possible analysis. But to preclude the sinner from the 
cavil, “Then my propensity, being native, infringes my free 
agency by a physical necessity ; so that I am not responsible 
for the volitions that result,”’—Kant argues acutely, that this 
propensity to evil is none the less a function of spontaneity, 
because it is original. For it is as truly and as freely elected 
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into the soul by its free agency as is any specific-act of evil 
freely willed by the sinner. Is not this propensity to evil as 
truly, as freely, as thoroughly the soul’s preference as any single 
bad act it ever willed? The propensity reigns in the soul by 
virtue of a perpetual, continuing act of spontaneity, unrelated 
to time. Each specific sin that soul commits is a similar act 
of spontaneity, related to some particular point in time. Hence 
the soul’s determinate preference for sin is both certain and 
free, and therefore responsible. The evidence by which Kant 
proves the existence of this original depravity is very plain 
and short. All men sin, both in the savage and civilised states, 
and the morals of nations (which have no earthly restrainer 
over them, and, consequently, show out man’s real animus), are 
simply those of outlaws or demons. International relations are 
Srequently those of active robbery and murder, and all the time 
those of expectation and preparation for robbery and murder. 

Kant’s description of that mixture of good and evil conduct 
which natural men exhibit, which yet co-exists with radical 
depravity of will, is luminous and correct. We do not say that 
because the natural man is radically depraved, he is therefore 
as bad as man can be, or as bad as he may become in future. 
We do not condemn his social virtues as all hypocrisies. Many 
affections in this man are still normal and legitimate, and they 
concur in prompting many actions. His ethical reason in those 
judgments which recognise the rightness and obligation of 
God’s holy law is not essentially corrupted, and cannot be, 
except by lunacy. This sacred judgment of conscience in 
favour of the right has not wholly lost its force in this man. 
But he holds God’s law persistently dethroned from the place 
of universal supremacy in his soul, to which it is entitled. 
When he does the formally right thing, he does not do it 
supremely to please God. When the law of right comes into 
clear competition with the law of self-will, the man always 
gives the preference to his own disobedient will. His conduct 
may be mixed—some good, some bad—but his soul, as a moral 
monad, incapable of an ethical neutrality, is decisively against 
duty. The man is radically depraved. 

In proving psychologically that the disposition to evil is a 
native spring of feelings and volitions, just as truly as the love 
of applause, the desire of happiness, or the love of the beautiful, 
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it is not necessary, then, to assert that every natural man 
desires to break every rule of right. All we have to prove is, 
that every natural man is fully determined to commit some 
sins, such as his other propensities do not restrain him from, 
and to neglect some known duties. When an exact naked 
issue is made between God’s holy will and self-will, the latter 
has the invariable preference. 

Our first evidence is an appeal to consciousness. Let the 
man who is in the state of nature answer honestly the question, 
whether it is his present preference and (by God's grace) pur- 
pose to act from this time up to every known obligation, 
especially those due to God, and to forsake now every known 
sin, and he must say no. He thinks he admires virtue as a 
whole and in the future. To some of the particular parts of 
virtue he has, at this time, an inexorable opposition. Obser- 
vation shows us that while some men are far less wicked than 
others, every natural man transgresses in some known things 
deliberately and repeatedly. The only man of whom the writer 
ever heard who asserted his entire freedom from the dominion 
of sin was a Col. Higginson, a Boston Socinian, who, in one of 
Joseph Cook’s “ symposia,” declared that he had never in his 
life slighted a monition of conscience. But this claim to a 
perfect natural holiness was rather damaged with all men of 
common sense, when it became known that in the Confederate 
War he had raised and commanded a regiment of runaway 
negroes to invade his fellow-citizens. Thus he ran greedily 
into the very wickedness which his political gospel, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, had charged against George I. One 
is not surprised to find in such a boaster just that blindness of 
heart which would prevent his seeing the cruelty and wicked- 
ness of arming against his brethren semi-savages and slaves, 
whose allegiance to their masters was solemnly guaranteed by 
the very Constitution under which he pretended to act ! 

Again, if we trace this absolute aversion to duty back in 
each man’s history, we find its appearance coincident in-every 
child with the earliest development of reason and conscience. 
When first the child’s mind comes to know duty rationally, he 
knows it but to hate it, at least in some of its forms. All 
sensible persons who rear children discover that their sin is in 
part always a development from within, and not a mere habit 
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learned from imitation, or propagated by bad treatment and 
unwholesome outward influences. So true is this that the 
average child, left to its own expansion without any moral 

nurture or restraint, would be so much worse than the average 

child reared under a faulty and evil discipline, that average 

men would regard him as a monster. We view the evil of 

the nature of little children under an illusion. We call them 

“little innocent babes.” Because their bodily and mental 

powers of executing their impulses are so weak, we think 

of them as harmless. The animal beauty of their bodies 

seduces our judgments. But let this picture be considered. 

Let us take the moral traits of an ordinary infant, his petulance, 

his unreasoning selfishness, his inordinate self-will, his venge- 

fulness, his complete indifference, whenever any whim of his 

own is to be gratified, to the convenience or fatigue and distress 
of his loving mother or nurse, his entire insubordination to all 
force but corporeal, his bondage to bodily appetite, his uncal- 
culating cruelty. Suppose him, instead of appealing to your 
pity by his helplessness, embodying precisely these qualities 
in the frame of a robust adult, we should have a wretch from 
whom his own mother would flee in terror. Does one say that 
these dispositions, which would be hateful sins in an adult, are 
no sins at all in the infant, because he has as yet no intelli- 
gence to know they are wrong? We reply with this question : 
If this child were left absolutely free from all external restraints, 
when his intelligence came to him, would he therefor forsake these 
dispositions? Experience tells us he would not. But fortunately 
for society, while his native evil is at its greatest, his faculties 
of execution are at their weakest. Thereby providence subjects 
him from the outset to an ever-present apparatus of restraints 
and discipline, which by the time his powers of mischief are 
grown, have curbed his native depravity within bounds toler- 
able to society. 

Now, how can the existence of any native principle of feel- 
ing be better proved than by the fact that some degrees of it 
are found in every man; that it appears from the first in each, 
and that it develops along with the growth of his faculties? Is 
there any other or stronger proof by which psychologists show 
that the esthetic sensibility, sympathy, resentment, love, are 

native to man ? 
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One more fact remains: that this aversion to duty and love 
of sinful self-will operates with determining energy, and against 
all possible inducements. This dominancy of the feeling ex- 
hibits itself especially, in many cases, in resisting and conquer- 
ing inducements which, rationally, ought to be irresistible. 
For instance, the love of life is usually supreme. Here is a 
man who is indulging a sensual sin to the injury and destruc- 
tion of life itself. He is clearly forewarned; but he does not 
stop. In another man avarice, in another inordinate ambition, 
is his dearest permanent appetency. The one has wealth, the 
other fame and power, within his reach. But each is falling 
under the power of drunkenness, which is known to be destruc- 
tive to fortune and to reputation. But this fact does not arrest 
the course of indulgence ; the able, energetic man finally sacri- 
fices his own dearer desire to the low and sensual vice. Or if 
we take the general view of this matter, it can be made clear 
to any understanding that, on the whole, a course of temper- 
ance, prudence, and virtue will be best for every man’s own 
happiness. In the final outcome any and every sin must sub- 
tract from man’s highest good. Indeed, this conclusion is the 
testimony of every man’s conscience. Let men be urged, then, 
to make this true self-interest their uniform guide; to eschew 
all evil, and perform all duty. In each man the appetency to 
sin will assert itself still, against the man’s own highest interest 
and most reasonable self-love. 

But it is when we observe man’s uniform neglect of the 
duties of godliness that this rebellion of sinful self-will becomes 
most marked. Here the inducements to repentance are literally 
immense, including all the worth of heaven and dreadfulness 
of hell When the problem is urged, “ What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” the 
judgment of every man’s understanding is, of course, absolutely 
clear against the exchange. Or, if the sinner pleads, “I do not 
decide this horrible exchange ; I only postpone the right decision 
in favour of God, and my soul, and heaven ;” when we show 
him the unutterable rashness of this delay, and show that he 
is staking an eternity of blessedness, on a very perilous chance, 
against a worthless bauble of self-indulgence, his understanding 
is equally clear against his own proceeding. But none the less 
does he proceed in the paths of ungodliness. 
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Now, in mechanics we measure a force by the resistance it 
uniformly overcomes. And so it is correct to measure the 
energy of this appetency for transgression by the rational and 
moral obstacles which it overcomes. 

Here, then, is a fundamental dislocation in man’s soul. In 
his appetencies, man’s subjective spontaneity finds its expres- 
sion. They inspire the will; they regulate from within the 
whole free agency. In them centres man’s activity. But, on 
the other hand, conscience claims to be the rightful and rational 
ruler of mankind. It utters its commands with an intuitive 
authority ; it is as impossible for one to doubt whether conscience, 
duly enlightened, is entitled to be obeyed, as to doubt his own 
existence or identity. We have, then, this situation in each 
natural soul: the supreme faculty of the reason at war with the 
Jundamental appetency of the free agency. Aud this fatal colli- 
sion presents itself on the most important of all the soul’s 
concerns—duty ; that on which the soul’s destiny consciously 
turns. There has been, then, a catastrophe in human nature! 
Just as clearly as “there was war in heaven when Satan and 
his angels fought with Michael and his angels,” there is a strife 
going on in the firmament of man’s spirit. We see no such 
dislocation in the natural laws of either man, or animal, or 
inorganic nature, in any other instance. In man’s other facul- 
ties there is entire consilience, Perception, memory, sugges- 
tion, imagination, reasoning, all work together in substantial 
harmony. The laws of material nature concur. Or else, if 
we perceive in sentient beings any disorder similar to the one 
we have displayed in man’s soul, we at once say, “ ‘There is 
disease.” Is there not, then, a moral disease infecting the soul? 
It cannot be disputed. 

When and how was this disease contracted? How can it 
be effectually remedied? To these momentous questions, 
philosophy has no answer. If we attempt to solve the second 
by saying, “ Self-discipline can and must subdue the propensity 
to sin,” philosophy herself meets us with this fatal difficulty : 
Whence is the effectual motive to that subjugation of the 
ungodly self-will to arise, within man himself? The dominant 
appetency has already pronounced, always pronounces, in 
favour of self-will and against conscience! Kant has seen, 
and stated with transparent clearness, this insuperable point. 
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The soul is free agent, wherever it is responsible. True. Its 
action is self-determined? True. But unless the soul is an 
anomaly, a monstrosity in nature, an agent acting by no law 
whatever, it must contain some regulative law of its own 
determinations. If we violate its freedom by supposing an 
external objective law, then, at least, we have to suppose a 
subjective law regulative of its actions. What can that sub- 
jective law be but disposition—habitus? But as to this issue 
of an ungodly self-will against duty, we find there the regulative, 
ultimate propension, and it is fundamentally against this sub- 
jugation of self-will. This decision is native. Now, how can 
nature reverse nature? How can the first cause reverse its 
own law of effects? Can the fountain naturally propel its own 
stream against its own level ? 

The remedy for this spiritual disease, then, must begin, if it 
ever begins at all, in a supernatural source. So saith Scripture. 
John i. 13; iii. 5. R. L. DABNEY. 





Art. VII.—The Religious Belief of Shakespeare." 


T is a remarkable tribute to the genius of Shakespeare, that 
after the lapse of three centuries, scholars in all nations 

are so deeply interested in whatever will throw light upon his 
personal history, or elucidate a single reading in any of his 
plays. While it is true of the study of all literature, that it is 
more than ever pursued—more wisely and thoroughly pursued, 
while literature itself is more fully recognised as one of the 
prime factors in civilisation—the study of Shakespeare concen- 
trates most attention on itself. Much of this is the dry and 
minute research of literary antiquarians. As such it has value. 
Much of it is a sort of Shakespearean exegesis, which forgets 
that the “letter killeth.” It is a timely word of scholarly 
protest against an “ anatomising of Shakespeare,” which has 
been recently uttered by Mr. Richard Grant White. But 
when the impetuous zeal for Shakespearean study proposes the 
re-opening and ransacking of his grave at Stratford-on-Avon, 


1 From the Presbyterian Review. 
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all England rises in indignant protest, and all lovers of 
Shakespeare the world over say, Amen. 

Meanwhile in England, America, and Germany, especially, 
the study has been fruitful of good results. Such scholars here 
as Mr. Richard Grant White, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Furness, 
have enriched the world of letters with true helps to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the poet. Such treatises as those 
of Dr. Bucknill on the Psychology of Shakespeare or the 
Medical Knowledge oj’ Shakespeare, Mr. Dyer’s work on the 
Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, pursuing special lines of investigation, 
have rendered valuable service. Such a work as Professor 
Dowden’s Critical Study of Shakespeare's Mind and Art is in 
the deepest vein of critical and scholarly insight, and all the 
more suggestive that it is pursued in the philosophic spirit, 
which gives so much worth to Coleridge’s fragmentary but 
deep-seeing comments. German commentaries on Shakespeare 
have been multiplied enormously. Much of their work is 
hazy speculation, but amid the mass, here and there a work 
like that of Professor Werder on Hamlet, or the earlier labours 
of Ulrici and Gervinus, are of undoubted value. 

While the subject of Shakespeare’s religious belief has not 
escaped notice amid the other questions, it has not been pursued 
with any method, at least of late. Various considerations 
prompt an inquiry on the subject. If there were no other 
reason, the fact that Shakespearean study is becoming so wide- 
spread in our higher schools as well as colleges, would make it 
a timely question. There can be no doubt that the excellent 
editions for such study will make his plays standard text-books 
in English. If, as has been claimed, Shakespeare is Roman 
Catholic, or agnostic, or atheistic in his religious belief, it 
concerns us to know it. 

Aside from this, however, the question enters a region of 
valuable inquiry concerning the true basis and vital forces of 
literature. Has or has not literature anything to do with the 
moral nature? Is it something, as art, wholly apart from, 
outside of the moral nature, or does it in alkits highest forms 
draw its deepest conceptions from this sphere of our being? 
Is l'art pour l'art the sole article in a true literary creed, and 
is Tendenz-poesie a spurious development of the literary spirit ? 
On these questions a study of Shakespeare’s religious belief 
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cannot fail to throw some light. He is the highest expression 
of the literary spirit which the ages of civilisation have pro- 
duced. Not only the highest, but the deepest and broadest. 
In him ought to be best studied the vital principles of literature 
and art. It is, in fact, one compensation for the paucity of all 
knowledge concerning his life—that we are thereby compelled 
to fix our attention on his works. Their study is embarrassed 
by no distracting personal questions. 

Most of all, are scholars moved to this inquiry because of 
the diversity of opinions set forth in regard to this matter. It 
has been well said that Shakespeare is the “ mystery as well as 
the glory of our literature.” On many questions, all attempt 
“to pluck out the heart of the mystery ” seems futile. It may 
be said, however, as to the subject in hand, that the means for 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion are comparatively ample, 
since they are to be sought in his works rather than in his 
biography. If they were not, any one whose duties compel 
him to traverse the region of Shakespearean criticism would 
hesitate before adding another atom to the mass of conjectures 
which now burden the pages of so-called biographies of 
Shakespeare. 

What, then, are the differing views on this question of 
Shakespeare’s religious belief? 

1. It has been claimed that Shakespeare was a Roman 
Catholic, and that his views and sympathies were those of that 
party in the Anglican Church, which supported the claims of 
the Papacy. The fact is both curious and suggestive, that this 
claim has been largely supported by a “ copy of Shakespeare’s 
will,” on exhibition among the relics at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
which by comparison with the genuine will in Doctors’ 
Commons has been proved a forgery. It has been urged also, 
as showing the early religious training of Shakespeare, that a 
John Shakespeare’s will, discovered about the year 1770, and 
which is mainly a declaration of Roman Catholic tenets, was 
the last will and testament of Shakespeare’s father. But 
research has shown that the document in question—if genuine 
—was the will of another John Shakespeare, in no way related 
to the dramatist. So, also, an argument favouring this view 
has been constructed from certain Romish beliefs embodied in 
Hamlet and other plays. 
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2. Against this view it has been asserted that Shakespeare 
“was a member of the Reformed Church of England ; in other 
words, that he was a true Catholic Christian ; and, as such, a 
Protestant against the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome.” The most conspicuous and learned advocate of this 
view is perhaps Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews, author of a volume entitled Shakespeare's Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible. The aim of the book, primarily, is to 
show that Shakespeare was, “in a more than ordinary degree, 
a diligent and a devout; reader of the Word of God; and that 
he has turned this reading to far more and better account than 
any of his critics would seem to have suspected, or at all 
events has yet attempted to point out,” and that his genius 
was “content to study, and not unfrequently to draw his 
inspiration from the pages of Holy Scripture, submitting his 
reason to the mysterious doctrines which it reveals, and his 
conscience to the moral lessons which it prescribes.” * In the 
course of the work Bishop Wordsworth announces and gives 
his reasons, for the view quoted, as to Shakespeare’s relations 
with the Christian Church, 

3. Mr. W. J. Birch, M.A., in 1848, published a work upon 
the Religion and Philosophy of Shakespeare, in which he 
maintains that Shakespeare, like Marlowe, was a freethinker 
of the most virulent type. Of the T’'wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
he says, “the writer proceeds as though oblivious of any 
divine dispensation ;” of the Merchant oj Venice, “the 
scepticism of the play is of a bolder cast than Shakespeare has 
before ventured upon;” of 2 Henry IV., “ Not merely the 
details, but the essentials of Christianity are the themes of his 
flippancy.” These are but specimens of his manner in char- 
acterising the different plays. The whole treatise is well 
described by Gervinus as “a book in which it is endeavoured 
to be proved that Shakespeare surpassed Marlowe and Green 
in freethinking, atheism, and profanity, and had learned 
Lucretian frivolity and a derision of religion from Boccaccio 
and the like.” It is a specimen of perverse criticism which 
will put the work among the “ curiosities of literature,” if not 
among the monstrosities. No such insult has been offered 
Shakespeare since Green, in his Groatsworth of Wit, etc., spoke 


1 On Shaxespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible, Gen. Iutrod., pp. 2, 3. 
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of him as an “ upstart crow beautified with our feathers that 
with his ‘ Tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide, supposes he 
is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you.” 
In fact, the whole book is so utterly wrong-headed and wrong- 
hearted that the reader is tempted to query whether it is not a 
wanton jest rather than a genuine conviction of the writer. 

4. Mr. J. R. Green, in his Short History of the English 
People, would seemingly make Shakespeare more of an agnostic 
than anything else in matters of religion. He terms Mon- 
taigne the favourite author of our poet, and then proceeds 
to say :— 


“Tt is impossible to discover whether his faith, if faith there were [the 
italics are ours], was Catholic or Protestant. It is difficult indeed to say 
whether he had any religious faith or no. The religious phrases which are 
thinly scattered over his works are little more than expressions of a distant 
and imaginative reverence. And on the deeper grounds of religious faith, 
his silence is significant. He is silent, and the doubt of Hamlet deepens 
his silence about the after-world. ‘ To die,’ it may be, was to him as to 
Claudio, to go we know not where. Often, at any rate, as his questionings 
turn to the riddle of life and death, he leaves it a riddle to the last, without 
heeding the common theological solutions around him.”! 


We quote the passage at length, not only for the view of 
Shakespeare’s religious belief, or negation of belief, which it 
points out, but also as a specimen of the way in which such 
views are made up. It makes of Shakespeare either a moral 
coward, who dared not say what he thought, or an inveterate 
doubter, whose opinions were so unsettled that no resource but 
a significant silence was left him. 

5. The view of Gervinus touching Shakespeare’s religious 
belief, is the following. Having discussed the “moral spirit of 
Shakespeare’s works” in a passage of considerable length and 
much discrimination, he declares that so far as poetry can lead 
men to a high and pure morality, so far Shakespeare has ful- 
filled the noblest mission of the poet :— 


“To knit poetry to life by this moral cement, to sacrifice the outer beauty 
to the higher morality, when the mirror was to be held up to life, to exhibit 
to the age in this mirror no esthetic flattering picture, but a moral picture 
of unvarnished truth—this is throughout the express aim of Shakespeare’s 
poetry. . . . The relation of Shakespeare’s poetry to morality and moral 


1 Short History of the English People, p. 428. 
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nfluence upon men is most perfect; in this respect, from Aristotle to 
Schiller, nothing higher has been asked of poetry than that which Shake- 
speare rendered.” * 


But on the matter of religious faith, Gervinus thinks that 
Shakespeare was designedly silent, partly because he, like 
Bacon, did not choose to run counter to any opinions ; still more 
because he did not mean to make a pulpit out of the stage. 
Most of all, because Shakespeare, conversant with the horrible 
persecutions of the times for religious opinions, and startled by 
them, liked best, when he needed moral advice, to dive into 
the revelation which God has written in the human heart.? In 
his view, therefore, on all questions of religious belief, Shake- 
speare in his dramas is colourless. While he never undervalued 
religious belief, he proclaimed himself the adherent of no 
system or creed. “He was no fanatic and no infidel, no 
atheist and no mystic, no Brownist and no politician ; he was 
as much attracted by a good Roman Catholic, as by an honest 
Lutheran; he delineated heathens, freethinkers, ritualists, and 
pietists, Brutus, Faulconbridge, Percy, and Katherine, all with 
equal delight, if only they were worthy characters.” Gervinus 
agrees with Mr. J. R. Green as to the fact of Shakespeare’s 
silence on religious questions. But he refers it to a wholly 
different cause; one which impinges more upon the moral 
courage, but less upon the faith of the poet. 

6. The late Professor J. S. Brewer, who held the chair of 
English Literature and Modern History in King’s College, 
London, evidently agrees with Gervinus as to Shakespeare’s 
silence on the fundamental question of Christian Faith, and 
wonders “why the poet should never have exhibited the 
influence of religious faith and resignation, or so cursorily or 
so coldly as scarcely to deserve the name.” He ends his 
review of the case with an interrogatory which, however, con- 
tains a new suggestion : “Must we then think,” he says, “that 
Shakespeare, like Bacon, was like Bacon unconsciously exhibit- 
ing the Calvinistic tendency, the downward and disorganising 
progress of his age, by substituting man for God as the great 
centre of this universe, as the sole and engrossing subject of 
human interest?”* This view of Shakespeare is novel. It 


1 Gervinus, Commentaries on Shakespeare, see p. 890. 
2 See Gervinus, Comm., pp. 909, 910. 3 English Studies, pp. 271, 272. 
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makes him, to a degree, responsible for the “downward and 
disorganising progress of his age,” and this by reason of an 
“unconscious Calvinistic tendency” in “substituting man for 
God, as the great centre of this universe.” But the student of 
Shakespeare has long ceased to wonder at theories about his 
dramas, and only asks, “ What next?” It will be seen bya 
comparison of these views that they fall into three classes : 
such as affirm him to have been a sceptic, more or less pro- 
nounced ; such as affirm him to have been a Christian believer, 
and to have announced himself as such; sueh as affirm him to 
have purposely concealed his views on the religious questions 
of the day. Can we solve the problem as to which class he 
really belongs? What are the data for solving the problem ? 
It is important to have the whole case before the reader; to 
have a candid survey of the whole ground on which a conclu- 
sion is to be founded. And it becomes a vital element in the 
prosecution of the inquiry, to ascertain, if possible, the leading 
characteristics of the age, as affecting such question. 

First of all must be noted the influence of the English 
Bible on the mind as well as the heart of England. Mr. J. R. 
Green, in the opening of his chapter on Puritan England,’ has 
given a vivid and truthful picture of this influence : “ England,” 
he says, “ became the people of a book, and that book was the 
Bible.” Of course the most direct and palpable effect of this 
access to the Bible in the Genevan or the Bishops’ version, was 
seen upon the popular character. It was like the discovery of 
a new continent. It did open a new world of spiritual ideas, 
and images, of the most sacred and quickening devotions, of 
the most transforming motives. But it had its effect on 
literature. Every author or nearly every author of the time 
shows it. Nothing is more responsive than literature to great 
popular movements. It catches, by subtle and delicate 
sympathy, the higher impulses which sweep over the national 
heart and convictions which hold the national mind. And 
therefore, at a time when the English nation was under. the 
mighty spell of first acquaintance with the Bible in the fine 
old versions named, it could not be otherwise than that so 
universal a genius as Shakespeare should in some sort reflect 
the new spiritual world about him. 


1 Short History, ch. viii, 
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In addition to this, it should be considered that the ge of 
Shakespeare was not an age of religious doubt. It was pages. 
of controversy. Thomas Cartwright wrote, “I deny that dpon <= 
repentance there ought to follow any pardon of deat . 
Heretics ought to be put to death now. If this be blood}\§ 
extreme, I am content to be so counted, with the 4% 
Ghost.”* On the other hand, Queen Elizabeth’s “Cou eE "h' 02 
High Commission” is called by Gardiner, in his Purithat > 
Revolution, a kind of “ Ecclesiastical star-chamber.” The sto ‘8, 
of religious persecutions in England is accessible and familiar. 
Shakespeare was no stranger to it. In his earlier years, he 
must have been familiar with acts which make our blood boil 
as we read of them in the pages of Neal. But it was not an 
age of doubt. The Zeit-geist was not a spirit of scepticism. 
The controversy raged on the point of belief mainly as to 
church polity. No question as to the existence of God, or the 
doctrine of immortality, or the genuineness of Revelation, dis- 
turbed men’s minds. There was no English Montaigne, and 
slight, if any, evidence to show that Montaigne had any school 
of followers in England. . 

During the active literary life of Shakespeare, however, 
there was perceptible a moderated tone in all this controversy. 
Gardiner says,” “ During the last years of Elizabeth’s reign the 
waves of external conflict lulled themselves to sleep.” This 
result was due to the overthrow of the Spanish Armada. So 
long as England was threatened by the Papacy in any of its 
Continental Powers, so long the fury against Romanism, 
abroad or at home, roused Englishmen to every degree of 
intensity. But when the power of the Papacy against England 
was shattered by the guns of Drake and the tempests of 
heaven, “to combat Spain and the Pope ceased to be the first 
thought of Englishmen.” Gardiner says again, “If the bishops 
continued to oppose Calvin’s system of church-government, 
they gave their warm adherence to his theology. Large 
numbers of Puritans abandoned their Presbyterian theories, 
and were ready to submit to the Episcopal -constitution—if 
only they could be allowed to omit certain ceremonies.” 

This tolerance at once asserted itself in the literature of the 






1 Quoted by Green, Short History, p. 456. 
2 Puritan Revolution, p. 4. 
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day. It is distinctly traceable in Hooker. So much so that 
Keble, in his introductory chapter to an edition of the great 
ecclesiastic’s work on “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” is compelled to 
account for his moderate tone by saying that it is due in part 
to the fact that “the fulness of apostolical authority on 
this point,” contained in the “genuine remains of St. Ignatius,” 
had “never come within his cognisance.” The tolerant 
spirit asserted itself in part also in Bacon. It would be easy 
to quote passages from the great philosopher, showing his 
moderation. But every student of Lord Bacon knows full well 
how all his writing is characterised by this tone of judicial 
moderation. It was in the intellectual as well as the spiritual 
atmosphere, in the literary as well as the theological—and in 
this atmosphere the plays of Shakespeare were written. 

Keeping, then, in mind these characteristics of the age of 
Shakespeare, the evidence as to Shakespeare’s religious belief 
may be presented. It is of two sorts—external and internal. 
The first is derived from facts in his life. The second from 
his works, as passages in these may be supposed to embody 
his religious views. The first, or external, evidence, though 
scanty like that on other questions of his biography, is yet 
decisive in its character. The note is not often struck; but 
when it is struck, gives no uncertain sound. The second, or 
internal, is more full and not less decisive, and only needs wise 
discrimination in its selection. 

Beginning, then, with the external evidence, the language 
used in the opening clause of Shakespeare’s will is directly in 
point. The will itself is not in Shakespeare’s handwriting. 
It was drawn by a scrivener on three sheets of paper, each of 
which has Shakespeare’s signature. Its date, originally 
January, was changed to March 25, 1616, or, as Professor 
Dowden states it, on the latter date “he [Shakespeare] 
executed the will which in January had been drawn.” In less 
than a month from that time (April 23, 1616) Shakespeare . 
had died. The will was drawn and executed in that last 
period of his life, almost at its very close, when Shakespeare 
had withdrawn from active connection with the stage, and was 
living in his beloved Stratford. It was the period in which 
his last plays were written—such as Cymbeline, The Tempest, 
and the Winter’s Tale. They form a group remarkable not 
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more for their charm as dramatic writings than for a distinct 
and impressive moral characteristic. “The spirit of these 

last plays,” says Professor Dowden,’ “is that of serenity which 

results from fortitude, and the recognition of human frailty ; 

all of them express a deep sense of the need of repentance, 

and the duty of forgiveness.” 

The will itself begins thus: “I, William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in the Countie of Warr., gent., in perfect 
health and memorie, God be praysed, doe make and ordayne 
this my last will and testament in manner and form followeing, 
that ys to say: First, I commend my soule into the handes of 
God, my Creator, hoping and assuredly beleeving through 
thonelie merittes of Jesus Christe my Saviour, to be made 
partaker of lyfe everlasting, and my body to the earth whereof 
yt ys made.” 

If this language expresses the actual belief of Shakespeare, 
it of course certifies him a believer in Christianity and in the 
specific doctrines of Salvation only through the merits of 
Christ, and of Christian immortality. Does it express such a 
belief? Or was it merely the decorous form which the 
scrivener employed according to his habit? Shakespeare’s 
signature is on the page which contains the opening clause, 
as on the others. This fact certainly warrants the conclusion 
that he meant to adopt the sentiments as his own, just as he 
adopted the bequests which follow. Still it is wise to ask 
what such critics as Birch mean when they discredit the will 
as any witness to his faith, by declaring it a mere legal form. 
The Apostles’ Creed is a “form of sound words.” But no 
honest man ever repeats it who denies or doubts the doctrinal 
truths it embodies. It is true such forms were common in 
Shakespeare’s day. They vary somewhat. That of John 
Heming is longer and more specific. That of John Under- 
wood is shorter and more general.? These forms meant general 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity. Men took that oppor- 
tunity to declare their belief, specially in the great doctrine of 
redemption through Christ. If Shakespeare complied with a 
decent form, it was only because he felt that it was becoming 
in him to avow his faith in his Redeemer. To allow so specific 





1 Primer of Shakespeare, p. 60. 
2 Jonson and Steeven’s Shkespeare, vol. iii. pp. 230, 261. 
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and emphatic a statement of such a faith to stand where it 
does—if his heart did not go with it, was to trifle, if not worse, 
with most solemn verities. Believe this who can of William 
Shakespeare! Rather do his own words in the mouth of the 
dying Gaunt show how he regarded human language uttered 
in view of death :— 


“O, but they say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
When words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no more must say, is listen’d more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose : 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before.” 
King Richard I1., Act ii. Se. 1. 


The other point of external evidence is one which Bishop 
Wordsworth insists on as the “most conclusive proof” of 
Shakespeare’s conformity as a member of the Church of 
England.’ The poet stood “as a sponsor to William Walker, 
whom he mentions in his will as his godson, and who was 
baptized at Stratford, October 16, 1608.” If this stood alone, 
not much perhaps could be made of it as any index to Shake- 
speare’s real opinion on the subject of religion. But taken in 
connection with the confession of faith in his will, and taken 
in connection with his allusions to the rites of the Church in 
his works, and also with the statement of Christian doctrine 
which his works contain, it is difficult to break the force of the 
conclusion that he held common ground with English church- 
men. Certainly he was no open dissentient from the received 
views. This would convict him of insincerity, and hypocrisy 
is an ingredient which, in compounding his villains, Shake- 
speare never omits. 

If, however, the external evidence as to Shakespeare’s reli- 
gious belief is scant, the case is very different when we come 
to the internal proof—that to be drawn from his works. The 
examination of these will show that the confession of faith in 
his will, is only the later expression—after he had ceased to 
write—of a faith which his earliest as well as his latest dramas 
embody, and which was the faith in which he had been trained 
by his parents. It is very noticeable that those who throw 


1 Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible, pp. 271, et seq. 
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doubt on his acceptance of the Christian system, make much 
of his supposed silence. This is specially the case with two 
of the more recent critics, Mr. J. R. Green and Professor J. 8. 
Brewer.’ If it were true, that in his dramas Shakespeare had 
introduced sparingly and remotely allusions to the Christian 
Faith, that fact could not militate against such evidence as the 
confession of his belief in his last will and testament. It is 
certainly not the mission of the drama to preach Christianity. 
This fact is a curious and interesting one, that in its earlier 
form on the Continent and in England, it was used as a propa- 
gandist of the doctrines of the Reformation.? Queen Mary 
ascended the English throne, July 1553. In the month 
following, a royal proclamation appeared, “the object of which 
was, among other things, to prevent the performance of plays 
and interludes calculated to advance the principles and doctrines 
of the Reformation.”* But while Shakespeare never made a 
pulpit out of the stage, while his allusions are incidental, it 
cannot with any fairness be said that his silence goes a whit 
beyond the demands of dramatic propriety. He did not preach, 
but he did not suppress convictions. But so far is it from 
being true, that Shakespeare has been silent, and that the 
silence should be construed as significant of downright unbelief 
or helpless doubt, an investigation will show the contrary. It 
was said by the master of Pembroke Hall, of his friend Thomas 
Gray, the poet, “he never spoke out.” This cannot be said of 
Shakespeare in reference to Christianity. He has spoken out. 
The work of Bishop Wordsworth, on Shakespeare’s knowledge 
and use of the Bible, in which the great dramatist’s numerous 
references to the Word of God are collated and classified, is an 
invaluable testimony on this point. He has summed up the 
result in the following sentence: “Take the entire range of 
English literature; put together our best authors, who have 
written upon subjects not professedly religious or theological, 

1 It is only just to Professor Brewer to say, that in his essay on the Study 
of Shakespeare, he lays stress on the idea that Shakespeare is the “ most 
divine, the most deeply religious and the truest of our poets,” because he 
enabled men to see that “there was a divine foundation in the common 
laws and relations, that through them God was making manifest His divine 
order.” — English Studies, pp. 290, 291. 

2 See Dr. Carl Hase’s Historical Survey of Miracle Plays and Sacred 


Dramas. 
3 Collier, Annals of the Stage, vol. i. p. 156. 
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and we shall not find, I believe, in them all wnited, so much 
evidence of the Bible having been read and used, as we have 
found in Shakespeare alone.”' It is impossible to account for 
this on any theory which makes Shakespeare an unbeliever. 
It accords entirely with the view that he was not only a student 
of, but a believer in, Divine Revelation. 

The extent to which he carried the practice of Scriptural 
allusion will be best shown if we tabulate some portions of the 
references to the facts and characters of the Bible which have 
been cited by Bishop Wordsworth :— 


Mosaic Account of the Creation. * Tempest, Act i. Se. 2, 1. 335.—King 
Richard IT., Act iii. Se. 4, 1. 73-76.—Comedy of Errors, Act iv. Se. 3, 
1. 13-15. 

Mosaic Account of the Temptation and Fall. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act v. 
Se, 2, 1. 322.—1 King Henry IV., Act iii. Se. 3, 1. 185.—Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Act iii. Se. 1, 1. 342.—As You Like It, Act ii. Se. 1, 
1. 5. 

History of Cain and Abel. King Richard IT, Act i. Se. 1, 1. 103-5.— 
Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 3, 1. 37.—2 King Henry IV., Act i. Se. 1, 1. 157. 
— King Richard IT., Act v. Se. 5, 1. 43.—Hamlet, Act v. Se. 1, 1. 85. 

The Flood. Comedy of Errors, Act iii. Se. 2,1.108.—As You Like It, 
Act v. Se. 4, 1. 35. 

The Book of Job. Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v. Se. 5, 1. 162-3.— 
2 King Henry IV., Act i. Se. 2, 1. 144-5. 

History of Jacob. Merchant of Venice, Act i. Se. 3, 1. 72-90; Act ii. 
Se. 5,1. 36.—2 King Henry VI., Act ii. Se. 3, 1. 19. 

History of Pharaoh. Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 4, 1. 64-5.—1 King Henry IV., 
Act ii. Se. 4,1. 520.—Twelfth Night, Act iv. Sc. 2, 1. 48.—As You 
Like It, Act ii. Se. 5, 1. 63. 

Manna. Merchant of Venice, Act v. Se. 1, 1. 295. 

Law of Inheritance. King Henry V., Act i. Se. 2, 1. 98-100. 

Jephtha. 3 King Henry VI., Act v. Se. 1, 1. 91.—Hamlet, Act ii. Se. 2, 
1, 422. 

Samson. Love's Labour's Lost, Act i. Se. 2, 1. 75, 179. 

David. Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v. Se. 1, 1. 22. 

Nebuchadnezzar. All’s Well, etc., Act iv. Se. 5, 1. 21. 

Herod. King Henry V., Act iii. Sc. 3, 1. 40-1.—Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act i. Se. 2, 1. 29.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii. Sc. 1, 1. 20. 
Golgotha. King Richard IT., Act iv. Se. 1, 1. 144.— Macbeth, Act i. Se. 2, 

1. 40. 
Judas. King Richard II., Act iv. Sc. 1,1. 170.—3 King Henry VI., Act v. 





1 Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible, p. 339. 
* These references are to the Globe Edition of Shakespeare. 
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Se. 7, 1. 24-5.—Timon of Athens, Act iii. Se. 2, 1. 73.—Winter’s Tale, 
Act i. Se. 2, 1. 419. 

Pilate. King Richard II, Act iv. Se. 1, 1. 239-40.—King Richard IIL, 
Act i. Se. 4, L. 279. 

Barabbas. Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Sc. 1, 1. 296. 


These citations are far from being all the allusions to Holy 
Scripture which the industry of Bishop Wordsworth has 
gathered. They are tabulated from his first chapter. They 
are enough to show several things in regard to Shakespeare’s 
use of the Bible. He was driven to it by no dramatic 
necessity. These allusions seem to have come out of a mind 
saturated with the teachings of the Bible. They are thrown 
off in the most easy and natural way—in the manner they 
would be employed by one to whom the whole. subject was 
most familiar. Certainly, also, they are too frequent to allow 
of such a phrase as Mr. J. R. Green employs in regard to 
them, “religious phrases thinly scattered’ over his works.” 
They certainly cover a wide range of historical allusion in 
Old Testament and New. And what Bishop Wordsworth 
insists on must be kept in mind, that by comparison, not only 
with the writers of the Elizabethan period, with Bacon, or 
Raleigh, or Spenser, but with the literature of any period in 
English history, this habit of Scriptural allusion in Shake- 
speare’s plays becomes most striking and impressive. 

Complaint, indeed, has been made that Shakespeare is often 
irreverent in his use of Scripture: that he uses it to point his 
jests ; that he puts it sometimes in the mouths of the profane. 
Mr. Birch cites, as an instance of this, the words of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, to Queen Margaret (2 King Henry VI., 
Act i. Se. 3) :-— 


“Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I’d set my ten Commandments in your face.” 


When in Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 1, the first clown says : 


“What, art a heathen? How dost thou understand Scripture? The 
Scripture says, Adam digged. Could he dig without arms?” 


it is cited as a jesting use of Scripture, which it is also urged 
a proper habit of reverence would never allow. And this 


1 The italics are ours. 
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irreverence is said to be beyond all bounds when in 2 King 
Henry VI., Act v. Se. 1, Richard says to Lord Clifford— 





“Fye! charity, for shame! Speak not in spite, 
For you shall sup with Jesus Christ to-night.” 


To which it may be said, first, that these and similar allusions 
are exceptional; that they do not of necessity bear an 
irreverent construction in all cases. If they are taken as 
evidence of Shakespeare’s flippant use of Scripture, and so of 
unbelief in the Bible, such reasoning would convict many a 
believer since his day who has not hesitated to point his jests 
with a text of Scripture. The practice may be very reprehen- 
sible. Doubtless it is so. But the instances in which Shake- 
speare has transcended the reverent use of Scripture are few. 

Again, it must be considered that the majority of his 
allusions are reverent, distinctly so. They add majesty to his 
language. The allusions specially to the gospel history, and to 
the Person of our Lord, are of singular reverence and beauty. 
No earnest believer in the Divinity of the Scriptures could 
have put more reverence into the use of them than as they are 
referred to by Shakespeare. And it is when speaking of Holy 
Scripture as a whole, that this habit of reverence comes out 
most fully. He refers to it as God’s Book, the Books of God, The 
Word. In all this Shakespeare was but the child of his age. 
It is part of his greatness that he was so quick to see what 
immense capacity of literary suggestion was in that English 
Bible that the men of his day were so eagerly reading. He, 
too, was under its solemn and mighty spell. Far from being 
in any revolt against its teachings, he not only accepted them, 
but he had caught their choicest spirit. Some of his finest 
passages are exquisitely flavoured with this inspired diction. 
His genius bowed itself to the authority of Revelation. But 
his genius bowed itself, only to receive a benediction at the 
hand of the Revelation it had accepted. 

Aside from this familiar acquaintance with, and reverent use 
of, the Bible in his dramas, there is another line of evidence as 
to his religious belief. It comes from the religious sentiments 
avowed in his plays. These cover a wide field. They range 
from the simplest elements of theistic belief to the most dis- 
tinctive doctrines of revealed religion. Here,too—asin regard to 
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his use of the Bible—a principle of selection must be adopted. 
All that can be attempted is to show how Shakespeare regarded 
the more prominent teachings of the Christian Faith. It is 
obvious that not everything which his characters may utter, 
can with propriety be taken as the opinion of the dramatist 
himself. An article upon Euripides as a Religious Teacher, in 
the Contemporary Review for April 1884, by Canon Westcott, 
is a good illustration of legitimate argument in such cases.’ 

It is freely admitted that not everything which the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare utter, is to be taken as the opinion of the 
dramatist himself. But there are utterances which betray 
plainly the dramatist’s sympathy with the sentiments uttered 
by the characters of his plays. What is needful is wise and 
candid discrimination. The canon of criticism laid down by 
Gervinus is just and practicable:? “It may be asked, how 
amid the numberless, endlessly contradictory, characteristic 
expressions of his figures, can his own opinions be with cer- 
tainty discovered? We might reply, that the opinions which 
are most frequently on the lips of his purer characters, and are 
repeated at every opportunity, point out the basis of the poet’s 
mode of thought, and because they are so predominant in his 
mind, they must be most his own.” 

Let us apply this canon to some utterances of Christian 
sentiments found in the plays, and we shall see how they may 
be fairly construed as reflecting the opinions of Shakespeare 
himself, 

1. Affection and reverence for Christ, the Saviour. All are 
familiar with the allusion to the Redeemer in the following 
lines :— 

‘Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 


For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 
1 King Henry IV., Act i. Sc. 1, 1. 24-6. 


Another and similar allusion to Christ is found in 


“The world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son.” ’ 
King Richard IT., Act iv. Se. 1. 








1 Especially that part of the article, pp. 552-558, in which it is shown 
that “in spite of the obvious sorrows of life, he (Euripides) can discern that 
a divine purpose is being wrought out which will find accomplishment.” 

2 Commentaries on Shakespeare, Gervinus, p. 894. 
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And again, in the words of Polixines, when he is defending 
himself from the guilt of the sin charged on him by Leontes— 
“QO! then my best blood turn 

To an infected jelly; and my name 
Be yoked with his that did betray the Best.” 
Winter's Tale, Act i. Se. 2, 1. 417-19. 
That passages like these reveal Shakespeare’s own feeling 
toward the Redeemer of the world, is evident from the fact 
that there was nothing but such a feeling to account for them. 
They are not drawn out of him by any dramatic necessity. To 
suppose them put by him into the mouths of these personages, 
while reflecting no sympathetic mood of his own, is a forced 
explanation of their use, which does not leave Shakespeare’s 
character untouched. It would make him, to say the least, a 
trifler with the dearest and most sacred of names. Would 
he have ventured on this? The same thing is further shown 
when we come to consider 
2. Shakespeare’s allusions to the Atonement of Christ. 
Clarence, in King Richard III., makes this appeal to the 
murderers :— 
“T charge you, as you hope to have redemption 
By Christ’s dear blood, shed for our grievous sins, 
That you depart, and lay no hand on me.” 
King Richard ITT, Act i. Se. 4, 1. 194-6, 
A similar adjuration embodies the same great doctrine, 
2 King Henry VI., Act i, Se. 1 :— 
“ Now, by the death of Him that died for all.” 


It is, however, in such language as we find in the mouths of 
Portia and Isabella, that the fullest expression of belief in an 
atonement for sin is found. These were characters in which 
Shakespeare evidently had great satisfaction. Every touch is 
drawn with a loving hand. What they say, Shakespeare 
evidently felt. So, in her plea with Shylock for mercy to 
Antonio, which is founded on the character of mercy as a 
divine attribute, and every line of which is charged with deep 
emotion, Portia sums up the appeal thus :— 

“Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 


That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation.”— Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
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The force of the plea turns on the fact that the Divine 
Mercy seasons the Divine Justice, and that the salvation of 
men comes through this harmonising of the Divine attributes 
in the redemption of Christ. Sir W. Blackstone has, indeed, 
objected to this speech as inopportune, since to refer a Jew to 
the Christian doctrine of salvation and the Lord’s Prayer, is a 
little out of character. On what other ground could Portia 
plant herself than that the “middle-wall of partition” had 
been broken down between Jew and Gentile, and that Jew 
and Greek were alike to be saved through the one Redeemer ? 
It is true there is no direct reference to Christ. But, while 
such a reference would have seemed out of keeping, the plea 
of the Civil Doctor—founded on this great scheme of redemp- 
tion—is indicative of Shakespeare’s view of the doctrine. 

Again, when Isabella, pleading for her brother’s life with 
- Angelo, utters the following words, it is irresistibly felt that 
Shakespeare’s soul was in them :— 


“Alas! Alas! 
Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the advantage best have took 
Found out the remedy.” 
Measure for Measure, Act ii. Sc. 2, 1. 72-5. 


Warwick, bringing his sovereign to view the body of the dead 
Gloucester, thus takes his solemn oath :— 


“As surely as my soul intends to live 
With that dread King that took our state upon him 
To free us from his Father’s wrathful curse.” 
2 King Henry VI., Act iii. Se. 2, 1. 72-5. 


Two things should be carefully noted here. First, in all 
these allusions to Christ and his work, the tone is one of 
affection and trust. It is warm, deep, and confiding. The 
expressions have a singular tenderness about them. They 
might be as well written by George Herbert or John Keble. 
In fact, the whole range of English Hymnology does not con- 
tain a sweeter or more sacred allusion to the Incarnation 
than the lines— 

“Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 
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The second point to be noted is this, that the expressions in 
the plays touching the Redemption of Christ are in so exact 
harmony with the expression in the Will—“hoping and 
assuredlie beleeving through thonlie merittes of Jesus Christe, 
my Saviour,” etc. The same note is struck in both. It is that 
of absolute dependence on the atonement of Christ for salva- 
tion from sin—the doctrine of the Church which was unques- 
tioned in that day. 

There is no moral element in Shakespeare more conspicuous 
than his portrayal of conscience. This goes without saying. 
But it has not been so generally noted, that while depicting 
the action of remorse, he is equally powerful in depicting the 
province and availability of penitential prayer. Bishop 
Wordsworth has stated the case none too strongly when he 
says, “ He takes care to let us know that our repentance, in 
order to be real, must proceed from sorrow felt, not because 
we are to be punished for our sin, but because by it we have 
offended One whom it concerns us most of all to please ; that 
in order to be acceptable, it must be accompanied by confession 
and amendment, amendment which will lead us to make 
reparation, to the utmost of our power, for what we have done 
amiss; and that, after all, its efficacy consists, not in any power 
of its own, but solely in the covenanted mercy and promises 
of God through Christ.” 

The passage which most fully illustrates and corroborates 
these views, is the celebrated one in Hamlet, where the King 
attempts to pray :— 


“ What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what’s in Prayer, but this twofold force,— 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then I’ll look up. 
My fault is past. But, O! what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder ! 
That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder,— 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.” 


It is with a sort of surprise that we come upon this scene in 
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Hamlet. It is not essential to the development of the action 
in the play. The character of Claudius, before and after, when 
he is holding wild devauch (Act i. Se. 4), and when he is 
plotting with Laertes against the life of Hamlet (Act iv. Sc. 7), 
is out of all keeping with such a mood as that of humble, 
penitential prayer, and this fact gives colour of truth to Dr. 
Bucknill’s view, that “in writing this speech [of Hamlet’s], 
and the King’s soliloquy, Shakespeare had in mind the inten- 
tion of conveying instruction on the nature and office of prayer, 
rather than that of developing the plot.”? 

It is no part of the design of this article to set forth all 
Shakespeare’s teaching on religious subjects. We pass by 
much that is intéresting and striking; as his views of the 
Divine Being and Attributes ; of sin—its nature and its guilt; 
of the Christian virtues, faith, and charity, and gratitude. On 
the subject of prayer he is very outspoken, both as to its 
efficacy and also as to its true nature,on the latter point 
piercing to the very core of true supplication. On Bosworth 
Field, Richmond bids his followers 


“Remember this : 

God, and our good cause, fight upon our side ; 

The prayers of holy saints and wrongéd souls, 

Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our faces.” 

King Richard ITI., Act. v. Se. 3. 
More touching and more impressive still is the language of 

Richmond ere he sleeps, on the eventful night before the 
battle :-— 

“To Thee I do commend my watchful soul 


Ere I let fall the window of my eyes. 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me still.” 


The entire prayer, of which these lines make the conclusion, 
is of singular loftiness, and it is easy to find in it the influence 
of the Psalter. It is an echo from the inspired prayers of the 
Old Testament. It is said that all this is the common belief 
of the time. Exactly so. Into that belief Shakespeare entered, 
as is further seen by his view as to what makes effectual 
prayer. For prayer, as a mere form of words, on more than 
one occasion Shakespeare brings out his utter contempt. In 
that remarkable passage, which describes the King’s vain 


1 Psychology of Shakespeare, pp. 79-81. 
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attempt at prayer, the whole scene of the struggle ends as the 
King, rising, says— 
“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 3, 1. 97-8. 


And the guilty Deputy, in Measure for Measure, has uttered 
in his soliloquy (Act ii. Sc. 4) a most forcible application of 
the Psalmist’s cry, “ If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me :”— 


‘¢ When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects. Heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel: Heaven in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew his name ; 
And in my heart, the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception.” 


On the subject of Providence, Shakespeare’s deliverances are, 
if anything, more striking. Thrice at least he has put in the 
mouth of favourite characters a belief in a supernatural Provi- 
dence—positive and specific, as when Hamlet says to Horatio— 


“ Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fall ; and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 2, 1. 8-12. 


And later in the same play, as Horatio begs him to take 
counsel of his forebodings, he says— 
“ We defy augury ; there’sa 
Special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 
Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 2, 1, 221-2. 


And when Adam, in As You Like It, is offering to the 
banished Orlando all his little store, he does it with these 
words of cheerful trust in Providence : 





“ Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age !” 


As You Like It, Act ii. Se. 3, 1. 43-5. 


We are specially interested in the endeavour to ascertain 
Shakespeare’s views on the subject of immortality, because it 
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is on this point, it has been most urged, he is either silent or 
inclined to doubt. It raakes strongly against any such view 
as Mr. J. R. Green has presented, that on other points of 
Christian doctrine Shakespeare has spoken so clearly. Could 
he accept a doctrine of atonement and then be doubtful about 
a hereafter? Let us see, however, such passages as are cited 
to show his doubts on the immortality of the soul. 

One is found in Measure for Measure, where the Duke, in 
the disguise of a monk, is striving to reconcile Claudio to the 
idea of death :— 


“ Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provokest ; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more.” 


Act iii. Se. 1. 


But it would be utterly unfair to take a passage put in the 
mouth of a thoroughly detestable character, at that very junc- 
ture playing the part of a perfidious villain, as expressing any 
belief of Shakespeare himself. The whole speech of the dis- 
guised Duke is in a scoffing tone. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that in Shakespeare’s time it was a common 
opinion that many a monk was at heart asceptic. The speech 
throughout is in this character. 

Claudio’s words to Isabella in the same play are also cited, as 
showing the denial or doubt of immortality :— 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods.” 
Measuré for Measure, Act iii. Se. 1, 1, 118-122. 


But how strangely it has escaped the notice of these critics 
that in this very passage, and in direct connection with the 
phrase supposed to prove Shakespeare’s doubts, Claudio goes on 
to speak of what happens after death to the disembodied spirit 
—its bathing in fiery floods, or residing in thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice. This may be purgatory, but it is not 
annihilation. So, too, we are pointed to Hamlet’s celebrated 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” and his words are quoted as 
the word of a doubter :— 
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“To die : to sleep,— 
No more. . . . To die,—to sleep :— 
To sleep! perchance, to dream : ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 


Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 1, 1. 60-8. 


But what is the rub? Not, certainly, dread of annihilation— 
but what death may introduce the spirit to in place of 


“ The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.” 


Such critics forget that the whole structure of the play is 
built on the doctrine of a hereafter, and furthermore that 
Hamlet had always said in reply to the remonstrance of 
Horatio against any exposure of himself to the power of this 
ghostly visitant, 

“ And for my soul, what can it do to that 
Being a thing immortal in itself?” 
Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 4, Il. 66-7. 


As to the meaning of the language used by Claudio and 
Hamlet, the simple and obvious interpretation is this, that 
there is in the soul a natural and powerful shrinking from 
entrance upon a state all unknown to us. What soul has not 
known this, however firm and clear the belief in Christian 
immortality ? 

Professor Brewer quotes Hamlet’s dying words, 


“The rest is silence.” ! 
Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 2, 1. 368. 


as a proof of Hamlet’s doubt. But this is strange, if not per- 
verse, criticism. The silence is on what had been so mysteri- 
ously revealed to Hamlet, on that which had moved him to 
put his “antic disposition on,” and to play his sad and baffled 
part in life. Horatio has no doubts of his friend’s immortality 
as he utters his exquisitely sweet and simple elegy — 


“ Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
Hamlet, Act v. Se. 2, 1. 370. 









1 Hudson gives these words to Horatio. 
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The allusion, in Shakespeare’s plays, both to heaven and to 
hell, cannot be readily explained if we assume on Shakespeare’s 
part anything of doubt or denial of immortality. These allu- 
sions show his sympathy with the accepted views on Eschato- 
logy. The play of Hamlet embodies the medieval notion of a 
purgatory. But the notion of the soul’s existence after death 
is, of course, involved in a doctrine of purgatorial fire. 

Nor can it fail to have struck every close student of his 
plays that the doctrine of a general judgment had made on his 
soul a firm and lasting impression. Of course, such a doctrine 
has in it great dramatic power. It could have been used by 
any such dramatist as Marlowe to produce dramatic effects. 
But the use of it by Shakespeare as a dramatist is such for 
moral impressiveness and power, it is so handled by him, that 
we instinctively accept it as his own belief. When the murder 
of Duncan is announced, it is Macduff who exclaims in that 
mighty passage (Macbeth, Act ii. Se. 3)— 


“Up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image.” 


So in Romeo and Juliet, when Tybalt is slain, and Juliet 
imagines Romeo dead also, she exclaims (Act iii. Se. 2)— 


“Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom.” 


Hamlet, also, brooding over the crimes against his father, 
finds no words equal to the description of the guilty deed, but 
words like these :— 

“ Heaven’s face doth glow ; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. Se. 4. 


Even .mcre impassioned is the language of the young Lord 
Clifford after the battle of St. Albans, his father killed, his 
hopes all overthrown :— 


“ O, let the vile world end, 
And the premised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together ! 
Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds 
To cease !” 
2 King Henry VI., Act v. Se, 2. 
VOL. XXXIII.-—NO. CXXX. 3 E 
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Even in Lear, the play—the scene of which is laid in pagan 
England, and the remarkable absence of all allusion to Chris- 
tianity in which is in exact keeping with the historic facts— 
has yet one allusion to the day of judgment. It occurs almost 
at the close of the play, in that scene of blended pathos and 
tragic horror, at Cordelia’s death, when Lear has entered with 
Cordelia dead in his arms. Kent’s great soul gives way in the 
outcry— 

“Ts this the promised end ?” 


And Edgar, catching the thought from his lips, completes the 
picture— 
“ Or image of that hour ?” 
Lear, Act v. Se. 3. 


But possibly of deeper import as a witness to Shakespeare’s 
own belief, is that passage in Hamlet, where the King, medi- 
tating on his sins, and struggling to find relief from his 
remorseful thoughts in prayer, makes this contrast between 
earthly and the heavenly tribunals :— 


“Tn the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
. . . But ’tis not so above : 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 
Hamlet, Act iii. Se. 3. 
Strachey, in his essay on Hamlet, speaking of the religion 
of Hamlet, has some remarks which bear closely on the subject 
we have discussed, and on its mode of presentation. “I have 
asserted,” he says, “that it was Hamlet’s religion, his resorting 
to prayer, that saved him from utter loss of reason after his 
first interview with the Ghost, and now that it is his clear and 
religious faith in God’s presence and providence that dispels 
all the clouds from his path, and prepares a bright close to the 
stormy and shortened days of his life. J¢ is true, that the sen- 
tences and words on which these assertions rest are short and few, 
but I know not what other critical explanation of them can be 
given, and it must be always borne in mind that the object of a 
drama would be destroyed, and its perfectness as a poem or work 
of art, all marred, if religion were brought prominently forward 
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init. For the aim of the drama is to exhibit the human, not 
the religious, side of man’s existence; and therefore, though the 
two are inseparable, . . . the latter is to be assumed and suggested 
in a drama, rather than openly displayed and appealed to.” 

There rermains, however, one more question to be settled in 
regard to the religious belief of Shakespeare. What position 
did he hold as to the Church? With which of the three par- 
ties then dividing the Church—Romanists, Anglicans, and 
Puritans—was he in sympathy? It seems clear that the 
general cast of his views on such questions was, like that of 
Hooker and Bacon, marked by a careful avoidance of extremes. 
It has been strikingly said, in regard to the political views 
which his historical dramas convey, that “the poet kept his 
forefinger on the pulse of the times.” But he was no blind 
adherent of a doctrine of divine right. On the other hand, 
he was no worshipper of popular power. In his political, as 
in his ecclesiastical views, the “golden mean” was his motto. 

As to Puritanism, it is clear that Shakespeare kept himself 
aloof from it. He has several allusions to Puritans, generally 
in a tone of good-natured banter, yet such as to imply he had 
no sympathy with the party. When, in Twelfth Night (Act ii. 
Sc. 3), Sir Toby asks Maria to tell something of Malvolio, she 
replies— 

“ Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 
Sir Andr. O, if I thought that, I’d beat him like a dog. 
Sir Toby. What, for being a Puritan? Thy exquisite reason, dear knight. 
Sir Andr. I have no exquisite reason for’t, but I have reason good enough.” 

The clause in the Winter’s Tale, describing what the Mistress 
of the Sheep-Shears’ feast has provided for the guests, says, 
“She hath made me four-and-twenty nose-gays for the Shearers, 
three-man-song-men all, and very good ones; but they are 
most of them means and bases; but one Puritan amongst them, 
and he sings Psalms to hornpipes” (Act iv. Sc. 3). 

“« Young Charbon, the Puritan, and old Poysam, the Papist,’ 
are named together (All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i. Sc. 3) 
not ill-naturedly, but as if the writer had no more sympathy 
with the one than with the other.” 

The satire is somewhat sharper in what the Clown says to 
the Countess (All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i. Sc. 3), yet it 


1 Strachey’s Essay on Hamlet, p. 97. The italics are ours. 
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is not in the savage vein by which contemporary dramatists 
satirised the Puritans: “ Though honesty be no Puritan, yet it 
will do no hurt ; it will wear the surplice of humility over the 
black gown of a big heart.” In fact, if Shakespeare’s tone as 
to Puritanism be contrasted with that of Ben Jonson in his 
Bartholomew Fair, it will be seen at once, that while not a 
tone of sympathy, it is far enough from being that of fierce 
hostility, or bitter and unjust lampooning. 

But, if Shakespeare was no Puritan, he was far enough from 
being in any sympathy with the Romanising party in the 
English Church. This is seen readily enough in Shakespeare’s 
representation of churchmen. And is not Mr. Singer quite 
right in saying, “One thing is certain, that the only reproach 
which he [Shakespeare] allows himself to make against the old 
religion, is connected with the political pretensions of the 
Papacy.”’ It was these “political pretensions” which made 
of many Englishmen in his day, first Protestants, and then 
Puritans. That Shakespeare’s sympathies were Protestant, 
his King John would seem to make sufficiently clear. Doubt- 
less, it is true, as Mr. Singer has said, that “all the libellous 
satire against monks and nuns, with which the old King John 
is filled, is cleared away by him.” But after this is said, there 
is this much more to be said, that in drawing the portrait of 
Pandulph, Shakespeare showed how far aloof he stood from the 
religious system which tolerated and made its Pandulphs. 

There seems no ground to question the statement, that 
Shakespeare was in sympathy with the Reformed Church of 
England. Never a religious partisan, he was intensely loyal 
to England and England’s Queen. This alone, it seems to us, 
would have determined his position ecclesiastically. The 
religious views he puts forth are in accordance with this posi- 
tion. That he was a worshipper in the church at Stratford- 
on-Avon, holding to the views of such men as Hooker and 
Bacon, and joining in the venerable and decorous forms of the 
Book of Common Prayer, there is every reason for believing, 
and none for discarding. 

At the same time, it is clear that Shakespeare, in his “ refer- 
ences to the superstitions of the lower clergy, had in his mind’s 
eye the exorcisms, the prophecies, the impostures, of the fanatics 


1 New Shakespeare Soc. Transactions, 1874, p. 439. 
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of his day, exposed by Lord Henry Howard, Bishop Harsnet 
(whose book gave him some of the names of the devils in Lear), 
Reginald Scot, Wm. Fulk, and others.”? Dr. Bucknill, in his 
Psychology of Shakespeare, has pointed out with what bright 
and telling wit Shakespeare has caricatured the notion that 
“madness is occasioned by demoniacal possession, and is curable 
by priestly exorcism ”—a trace of which, he says, remains to 
the present day in Canon Lxxu. of the Church, which pro- 
vides that no minister without the licence of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, shall “ attempt, upon any pretence whatsoever, either 
of possession, or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to cast out 
any devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture, 
or cosenage, and deposition from the ministry.”” 

Thus far at least in the history of English literature, its 
greatest names have all been those of believers in the Christian 
religion. If scepticism is to beget a poetry which will take 
rank with that of the great Christian singers, it is to the future 
we must look for it. The present gives little sign so far of 
producing it. We must be permitted to express the doubt as 
to whether it can grow in such a soil. For such a poetry must 
root itself in the moral and spiritual. Wordsworth predicted 
that Science would beget a poetry worthy of the past, and 
worthy of science. It may come. If it does come we shall 
hail the advent with joy. But we venture the prediction that 
it will be the poetry of a believing and not an unbelieving 
science ; a science that connects human life and human destiny 
with a personal God, which looks out upon his great handi- 
work in Nature, and finds everywhere its deepest note in the 
Redemption. For only such views make man great and find 
enough in humanity to sing of. Much of modern doubt has 
had only one effect so far as humanity is a theme for the 
handling of literature. Evaporating from human life all those 
grander meanings which Shakespeare so clearly saw and sung. 
it will sing—if it sing at all—only in thin and feeble notes. 
Meantime, let us be thankful, that the greatest of English 
poets—the greatest, indeed, of all poets—has embodied so 
much of the Christian faith regarding God and man, in his 
immortal dramas. JAMES 0. MURRAY. 


1 New Shakespeare Soc. Transactions, 1874, p. 439. 
2 See Dr. Bucknill’s comments, Psychol. of Shakespeare, pp. 255-7. 
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ARTICLE VIII.-—The Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
First Epistle of John." 


HAT the New Testament is a book of inexhaustible rich- 
ness is a matter of common remark, but how true it is 
they do not know who rest content with undiscriminating 
study. There is one kind of richness that opens itself quickly 
to an earnest spiritual mind, even though that mind may read 
the book all on one level; but as for that other richness, 
that internal variety, that inexhaustible freshness, that abun- 
dance of life, by virtue of which the New Testament is the 
richest field for study that exists—as for this, one must cease 
to study all on one level, and must learn to read in view of 
dates and scenes and histories before he can even know that 
it exists; and one must train his powers to keen perception 
if he would know with what wealth of material his studies 
have to do. For the illustration of this inexhaustible rich- 
ness of the New Testament many themes might be selected, 
but among them all scarcely one would serve the purpose 
better than a comparative study of two epistles that stand 
near each other in the sacred volume—the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the First Epistle of John. 

In our Bibles there is nothing to mark any deep distinction 
between the two, and, so far as an ordinary reader can see, 
they might just as well stand side by side. The dates are 
marked respectively A.D. 64 and A.D. 90; the date 64 is, per- 
haps, four or five years too early for the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and 90 is, perhaps, about right for the First Epistle 
of John. But dates have had little weight in the arrange- 
ment of our Bible, and have little with readers generally. 
Most readers may pass from one writing to another with little 
sense of change, beyond the inevitable change of style with 
change of author. 

In some points these two writings bear to one another a 
certain resemblance; though their resemblances lead out, 
nevertheless, to characteristic differences. Both are unmistak- 
ably letters, written in direct address. Both are anonymous 


' From the Baptist Quarterly Review. 
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letters, the writers never revealing their names. Both omit 
to mention the persons to whom they are addressed. Neither 
of them has any opening salutation, such as Paul was wont to 
place on the opening pages of his letters. Each writing 
plunges at once into the treatment of its subject. Yet neither 
is a treatise, as distinct from a letter; each is full of the 
epistolary spirit, fairly aglow with the epistolary feeling, 
richly abounding in personal address. In the First Epistle of 
John the writer makes very much of his own personality as an 
element in accomplishing his purpose, although he never an- 
nounces his name. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the writer's 
personality is less prominent, and yet he entreats, exhorts, and 
rebukes with the freedom of an old friend, and evidently 
expects that his letter will be more welcome because it is his. 

As to the question who the writers were, the two letters 
have had widely different fortunes. Upon the epistle that we 
call John’s, no separate question of authorship has ever arisen. 
It is as certain as anything in literature that it was written 
by the same hand as the fourth Gospel, and the almost 
universal belief that the author was John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, has been assailed in recent times, indeed, by 
many doubts, but is likely, after all, to live and prevail, with 
sound reason as its foundation. But as to the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews there has never been a unanimous 
opinion. From the earliest times there has been dispute. By 
some means the author so lost his claim upon his work that 
for eighteen centuries he has not been able to regain it. Just 
now, in these latest days, there is a growing opinion that 
Apollos may have been the author. But the evidence for that 
opinion is of such a kind that, even if the opinion is correct, 
it can never be positively established, but must always remain 
in the region of probability. Paul’s name, which still stands 
over the epistle in our Bibles, will quite certainly some day 
be taken away’ from its present position, but none will ever 
be written in its place by force of overwhelming evidence. 

As to the readers to whom the letters were addressed some 
things must be left unknown, but the most important facts 
are plain enough. Where the readers of the Epistle to the 


1 This is not by any means so certain ‘as the writer thinks.—([Ep. 
B. and F, Evang. Review.] 
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Hebrews dwelt, and what were their peculiar circumstances, 
may not be quite so easy a question as at first sight it appears, 
and perhaps it will never be positively answered. But their 
general position and character can admit of no doubt. They 
were Christians of Jewish blood and training. The Jewish 
institutions had had great influence in their life, and were 
still powerful and fascinating to their hearts. The great 
questions of the time, to them, were the questions that con- 
cerned the relation of Christ to Judaism. They were con- 
verted Jews, who were held in strife between Judaism and 
the Gospel. Of the readers of John’s epistle we know directly 
but little, but quite certainly they had their home in that 
region of Asia Minor abont Ephesus, where John was so long 
labouring. Whether they were Jews or Gentiles there is not a 
line or letter in the epistle to tell us. Not the faintest allu- 
sion to the distinction between Jew and Gentile is anywhere 
to be found. The Jewish questions that filled the field of 
vision in the other epistle are totally absent from this. If the 
readers of the other had their very life amid such questions, 
the readers of this, it is equally certain, had theirs where such 
questions did not exist. 

This contrast everywhere appears. To the one writer and 
his readers the thoughts of the old dispensation are pressing 
and important. The language of the Old Testament is quoted 
on almost every page. The theme, but for which the epistle 
would never have been written, is the relation of the Gospel to 
the old revelation made through Moses and the prophets. 
The Gospel has to win its way against Jewish prejudices and 
predilections, and the author writes in order to help and 
strengthen it in this strife. But, in the other epistle, never a 
word is quoted from the Old Testament. But for a single 
allusion to Cain as the murderer of his brother, one would 
never know that an Old Testament existed. Jerusalem and 
the temple, Moses and the prophets, the altar and the priest, 
are wholly outside the range of thought. The writer has fears 
for his readers, but no fear that they may return to Judaism. 
While the other writer developed his view of Christ and his 
salvation through the historic and symbolic forms of the old 
covenant, this writer develops his as independently of these as 
if they had never been. He exhorts and instructs his readers 
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in the region of pure spiritual and practical thought, in the 
presence, not of a hostile Judaism, but of an opposing world- 
liness, and not of Jewish cavils, but of philosophic speculation. 
The two epistles, though they stand so near together in our 
Bibles, have different atmospheres about them, and belong 
almost to two different worlds. 

Certainly, then, this is a case in which we must abandon 
the common practice of reading the Bible all on one level. 
Here, as soon as we look at it, is a broad and remarkable 
difference between two parts of Scripture, a difference so great 
that we certainly cannot understand the two parts that are con- 
cerned, until we possess the facts that may account for it. 

The truth is, that these two writings offer themselves as 
windows through which we may look into two regions of 
apostolic life. The period that intervened between the dates 
of the two writings is not to be passed over as if it meant 
nothing beyond the lapse of time. The latter half of the New 
Testament has to do with the period that elapsed between the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and the departure of the last 
apostle from the earth. That was by no means an uneventful 
period. Great events occurred meanwhile, and changes of 
incalculable importance were wrought in the history of God’s 
kingdom. In an important sense, what we call the apostolic 
age was a single period; but in a sense, perhaps not less 
important, it was divided into two; and into these two 
periods these two writings, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
First Epistle of John, enable us to look. 

The first period is, of course, that of the Jewish controversy. 

The new faith was cradled in Judaism. Jesus came as the 
Messiah of the Jews; he would have gathered the children of 
Jerusalem about him, but they would not be gathered, and they 
crucified their King. When he had risen from the dead he 
still spoke as the rightful Messiah, and instructed his disciples 
to make Jerusalem the starting-point of their work. They 
obeyed him strictly. They could scarcely have done otherwise, 
indeed, for they were themselves J ews, and all their thoughts of 
religion moved within the Jewish circle. From beholding their 
Master’s ascension, they returned to the temple to praise God 
there ; and even in their new spiritual life, when the Holy Ghost 
had come upon them, they knew no home at first but Jerusalem, 
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and no mission but to tell God’s Israel that his Christ had 
come. This was right for the time being, and yet the mission 
of the new faith was to all mankind. If the Gospel was not 
to fail, it must fiud its way forth to all the nations. For 
them all the Saviour died; not for the Jews alone, but for all 
the Gentiles. He had already given his command to preach 
the Gospel everywhere, and make disciples of all the nations, 
and thus alone could his gracious purpose be fulfilled. And yet 
the new Gospel was placed first in Jerusalem; and Jerusalem 
was the spot of all the earth where the home-clinging was the 
strongest, where unbelief in the possibility of a universal 
Gospel was most unyielding, and where the prospect of im- 
prisonment and languishing threatened more to universal grace 
than it would threaten in any other place in all the world. 
Hence it is easy to see what must be the first problem of 
Christianity, the first struggle of the new faith. The first work 
was for Christianity to get out of itscradle. It must first detach 
itself from Judaism, assert its universal character, and take its 
place in the broad world as the medium of universal grace. 
Now it might seem as if Christianity had been placed in an 
unfavourable spot for this first missionary work, for it had been 
placed where Jewish exclusiveness would stand up from the 
first moment as an adversary. But we may just as truly say 
that Christianity had been placed where the questions that it 
must first decide would be the first questions to be forced upon 
it. In Jerusalem the earliest discussions would be sure to take 
up the relations of the New to the Old. These, just as they 
ought to have been, were the questions of the first period. 
Before the Gospel could go out to the broad world it must deal 
with them—and it did deal with them. Not that they would 
all arise in Jerusalem itself. Some of them would not 
appear until the Word had gone forth from Jerusalem on its 
conquering way. But a Gospel that did go forth from 
Jerusalem would have to answer such questions as these: 
How is the new faith related to the promises and predictions 
in which have lain the hopes of God’s Israel? What becomes 
of the law under which Israel has lived? What becomes of 
the customs which have had God’s own sanction? What 
becomes of the chosen people? Is it right for men of other 
blood than that of Abraham to come directly to God, without 
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using the ancient means of access? Is there a new principle 
in the Gospel, or is the Gospel only the complete expression 
of the old principle of law? Is anything from the ancient 
system binding still? and if so, what, and on what grounds? 
Is it men’s duty now to forsake what it was formerly their 
duty to cling to? In Jerusalem itself some of these questions 
would arise, and as soon as Christianity moved out towards its 
broad field of conquest, all of these, and more like them, would 
inevitably grow troublesome, and the strife would shake the 
Church to its very foundations. 

Thus there had to be a period of Jewish conflict, and the 
significance of such a period will be still more apparent if we 
observe the definite limits within which that period is enclosed. 

The age of organised Judaism began with Moses, and ended 
when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans in the year 70 
after Christ. The age of the proclamation of the Gospel has 
not ended yet, but it began on the Day of Pentecost, that 
followed the Resurrection of Jesus, in or about the year A.D. 30. 
The latter age came as the successor to the former, but as 
these dates show, it began before the former had expired. 

For forty years or so, from about 30 a.D. to a.D. 70, the 
two ages overlapped. In this exceptional period the new 
Gospel of God was existing side by side with the institutions 
of the ancient law of God. During this time the Gospel, 
according to its nature, was reaching forth beyond the ancient 
field of the law, and thus was brought constantly face to face 
with the questions that have just been mentioned. Never 
before and never after could the relation of the New to the 
Old be a living question; never before, for then the New had 
not come ; never after, for then the Old had gone. But during 
these forty years, the first period of the apostolic age, the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism was the burning question 
of the time. Thus the period of forty years is marked off not 
only by definite dates of beginning and ending, but also by an 
exceptional character, by special problems, and by a definite 
mission for the Church. 

The hero of this exceptional period is Paul. It has seemed 
strange to some readers that Peter, the great leader of the first 
days, should totally disappear from the Acts of the Apostles 
after the door has been opened to the Gentiles, and Paul should 
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thenceforth occupy the entire field of vision. But Peter, while 
he could open the door, was not the man for the work that 
followed. God’s chosen vessel to bear his name to all the 
nations was not Peter, but Paul. Never has the wisdom of 
God in his Providence shone more brightly than in the raising 
up of such a man as Paul just then, to face the difficulties and 
do the work of those forty years. He was qualified on both 
sides for the task. He knew tle law, and he knew the Gospel, 
as few men have ever known them. He was a man of 
marvellous endowments, and his whole heart was Christ’s. He 
was the man whom God had raised up for the service of the 
time, and he threw himself with all his might into the 
necessary work of the forty years. It was the work of dis- 
entangling Christianity from Judaism, and bringing it forth 
in its true nature, a free power, for the conquest of the world. 
Not all of his epistles are given equally to this work, for in 
the earliest, addressed to the Thessalonians, it is touched but 
slightly, and in his latest years other aspects of the great 
Christian movement claimed his attention ; but to this work, 
more than to any other, the epistles of the greatest group are 
devoted. The letters to the Galatians, the Romans, and the 
Corinthians were written in the very midst of his missionary 
activity, and just when the great question of the forty years 
was urged upon him at every turn. The objections of the 
Jews followed him everywhere, and he did not shrink from 
discussing them. The Epistle to the Galatians has for its 
main object to assert the relation of the Gospel to the law so 
strongly that the readers can never forget it. The Epistle to 
the Romans contains the doctrine of that to the Galatians 
stated more largely, proved more elaborately, and followed 
more triumphantly to its conclusions. In the letters to the 
Corinthians it appears that the same question has been raised 
in Corinth, and though other matters claim the chief attention, 
this is not omitted. In the next group the letters of the first 
imprisonment, the state of the Churches has brought another 
aspect of Christian doctrine to the front; but yet the old 
question is ever arising, and in the Epistle to the Philippians 
we find one of the most vigorous of all Paul’s outbursts on the 
subject. And even in the final group, the pastoral, the same 
thoughts recur, though now the controversy is mainly in the past. 
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From first to last Paul’s doctrine is that the law has no 
right to dictate to the Gospel. Law and Gospel are two 
things—united, indeed, in their deeper meaning, and one 
coming as the fulfilment of the other, yet differing from each 
other in the great point that one cannot save and the other 
can, and standing, if the law is separated from the Gospel, in 
the plainest contradiction to each other. No trust does he 
permit in the principle that was enshrined in law, for salva- 
tion, now brought in by Christ, proceeds on another principle, 
promised in law but not revealed. Nor can any ancestral 
or traditional limitations, such as surrounded the law, be . 
allowed to shut in the Gospel—for the Gospel is universal. 
No man must trust the law or be limited by the law, for the 
old institution has come to an end in Christ, and the Chris- 
tian righteousness is the true fulfilment of what the law 
required. If the Jewish institution persists in asserting its 
principle as against the Gospel, it becomes an enemy of God 
and grace, and must be treated accordingly. The Gospel must 
strike out beyond the old limits as a Gospel of free redemption, 
and must fill the world. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews quite certainly does not belong 
to Paul, but it opens to us another window into the period of 
which Paul is the hero. If not Paul’s own, it is Pauline still 
—it comes from a circle that has felt Paul’s influence. Yet, 
in its resemblance to Paul it has more in common with his 
later epistles than with his earlier, and the resemblances are 
stronger in some other points than in the treatment of the 
law. It represents a later stage of the discussion than the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and probably it was written after 
Paul had laid down the pen—probably, indeed, when Paul’s 
head had already fallen beneath the axe of Nero’s executioner. 
Instead of 64, the date above it should probably be 68 or 69 ; 
and this is the same as to say that within a year or two after it 
was written the temple had vanished in fire, and Jerusalem 
itself had been blotted out from the face of the earth. With 
possibly one exception, the Epistle to the Hebrews appears to 
be the last utterance of the forty years, the latest word pre- 
served to us of the great strife between Christianity and 
organised Judaism. 

It is a genuine utterance of that period, and gives us a 
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real glimpse of its life. The readers are Hebrew Christians, 
situated just as Hebrew Christians of that time might be. 
They have been long enough under Christian influence to be 
far wiser and stronger than they are; but they are still too 
ignorant of the real glory of Christ, and too easily responsive 
to the attractions of the system in which they spent their 
youth. There is pressure on every side, and of every kind, 
to draw them back from the Christian faith into the Judaism 
that has slain the Christ, and trampled the blood of his 
covenant under foot as an unholy thing. Friends are drawing 
them and enemies are driving them towards apostasy, and 
they are so feeble and ill-grounded in the faith as to make 
their danger very great. 

And the author writes in order to make it imnpossible for 
them to take the fatal step. For this purpose he unfolds to 
them the relation between the Old and the New. He does 
not do it in Paul’s manner, for a sufficient reason. He does 
not exclaim against the law as the present. enemy of grace 
among Christians. -He speaks from a new historical position. 
Since Paul began to write, and by means of his influence, the 
Gospel has triumphed within the Church. Judaising influences 
have been defeated. Of an Epistle to the Galatians there is 
no longer any need. The Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
directed against Judaism within the Church, but against 
Judaism without, set over against the Gospel, and offering its 
counter-attractions to win back its alienated children to itself. 
Hence it happens most naturally that the writer proceeds to 
an elaborate comparison of the two. In drawing his com- 
parison there is no reason why he should say anything 
depreciatory of the law; rather does it serve his purpose to 
make full allowance of all its glory. It is quite enough if he 
can show that, as Paul has maintained, that which was 
glorious hath no glory now, because of the glory that excelleth. 
Even more elaborately than Paul does he illustrate this. He 
shows that the Gospel surpasses the law in the very points in 
which the law was strong, and that the Gospel is excellent 
and effective in the points in which the law had no strength 
whatever. He claims that all the glory of the Old was but an 
intentional foreshadowing of the glory of the New. The 
Gospel is with him the crown and fulfilment of the old 
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covenant. To accept it is to be led on from dawning towards 
the perfect day, and to turn away from it is to go backward 
and downward, from the noonday towards the night again. 
He warns his readers, too, that if they do go back they will go 
to something that cannot long help or harbour them. The 
old has now become genuinely old, and must be expected to 
decay and vanish. Its end is near. They who have accepted 
Christ have received a kingdom that cannot be moved. All 
things are to be shaken, and all that can be destroyed will fall. 
In the great testing the old will perish. Judaism will be a 
tottering castle for them to take refuge in—the tower of 
eternal strength is Christ. 

Such an epistle fitly closes the discussion of the great 
question of the forty years. Such a closing utterance was 
needful. In the earlier writings the essential imperfection of 
the legal system had been most plainly shown. That the 
Gospel rejects the method that served a preparatory purpose, 
and advances to something better, had been stated in the 
strongest terms. So strong had the statement been, that if it 
were left alone, there might almost be danger that the under- 
lying unity of the two covenants would be overlooked. From 
Paul's strong language, some one might think himself justified 
in inferring that the two dispensations were really in antagon- 
ism to each other. The Epistle to the Hebrews, last word of 
the great forty years’ contention, completes the unity of the 
sacred utterance. It shows, indeed, the essential weakness of 
the old covenant, and its inability to do the needful work for 
sinners. But it also shows the true honour that God put 
upon the old covenant, and reveals the unity of his working 
for the good of men, from the day when Melchizedek blessed 
Abraham to the day when the perfect Saviour entered upon 
his eternal priesthood. And at the same time, by setting 
the two covenants in their true relation of contrast, it 
fulfilled the need of its own hour, and uttered the final 
warning to all men not to take refuge in- the falling tower of 
Judaism. 

Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews helps us to look into that 
exceptional period when the two dispensations were existing 
side by side. It is important to the understanding of the 
Scriptures that the existence of such a period be taken into 
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account. Within that period of overlapping ages, and of con- 
sequent strife, by far the greater part of the New Testament 
was written. Matthew, writing for Jewish Christians, penned 
his Gospel while this great contention was still in progress. 
It was within the same period that Mark and Luke, turning 
their faces toward the great world of the Gentiles, compiled 
their records of the Master’s life. Toward the end of the forty 
years Luke, now in Rome with Paul, the prisoner, wrote out 
his second treatise, recounting the main facts of the period 
respecting the extension of the Gospel. Before this was done 
Paul had written all his letters except the latest three, and 
James and Jude had written theirs. Before the forty years 
came to an end with the downfall of Jerusalem, Paul had 
written his last letters, and laid down his life; Peter, too, had 
written and departed. All the apostles, save one, so far as we 
know, had finished their course. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been written ; and there is strong reason to believe that 
already, within the forty years, and not at the end_of the 
first century, John on the Isle of Patmos had seen the visions 
of God, and given the Church the Apocalypse for her consola- 
tion amid impending trials. This may have been written 
later or earlier than the Epistle to the Hebrews—it matters 
little which. The two belong, each in its own way, to the 
very close of the period in which the Old and the New existed 
side by side. The epistle gives us the final word of doctrine 
regarding the comparison of the Old and the New. The Apo- 
calypse gives us the outlook of inspired prophecy regarding the 
downfall of the Old, the conflicts of the New, with other 
powers, and the final triumph of God in Christ. Thus the 
period of forty years gave us by far the larger part of our 
New Testament ; and there are few pages in the book that will 
not, in some way, gain new light by being studied in connec- 
tion with the period from which they came. 

But at length came the great change. The older dispensa- 
tion had violently refused to accept its own fulfilment. It did 
not know its own Christ when he came, and it had set itself 
as the bitterest enemy of his Gospel. Its spirit had sought 
to work inward corruption in the Christian Church ; but this 
aim had, for the most part, been defeated, and Judaism now 
stood as an outward enemy. It had accomplished all that it 
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could ever do, it had outlived its usefulness, its possible good 
had turned to evil. God’s “increasing purpose” had long 
been manifested in preserving its institutions, but now that 
same increasing purpose must be manifested in destroying them. 
God would not leave the perverted survival of his preparatory 
dispensation permanently to contest the field with the kingdom 
of his Christ. Forty years had been long enough to compare 
the fruitful with the barren tree. The barrenness of the barren 
was now confirmed, and the word went forth, “Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” Jerusalem perished in fire 
and blood, and organised Judaism was no more. 

The overthrow of Jerusalem appears, when thus viewed, as 
an event of great significance in the history of revelation. It 
seems somewhat strange that an event so fraught with meaning 
and importance should be passed with so little mention in the 
New Testament. But there is reason to believe that it occupies 
a larger place there than has generally been assigned to it by 
students of the Bible. The real significance of the fall of 
Jerusalem has been very largely overlooked, and it has gener- 
ally been held sufficient to regard the event as a type of the 
end of the world. It has rarely occurred to expositors that 
our Lord and his Apostles might give prominent mention to 
such an event as the fall of Jerusalem and the overthrow of 
Judaism, because of its own importance. Hence, whenever an 
allusion to it has been found, it has been generally supposed 
that the allusion could not be primarily to the event itself, but 
must look forward to another event that is still future. But 
there is ground for a clearer recognition of the event itself, as 
a turning-point in the history of the kingdom of God; and 
when this meaning is clearly perceived, the event itself will be 
more frequently recognised in the prophetic allusions of the 
New Testament. 

It is plain that when once Judaism had vanished from the 
earth, the Christian Church was in a new position. Judaism 
had been the narrowing principle, but now it was no more. It 
would have restricted the kingdom and restrained its grace, 
but now its voice was silent. Hence many questions of the 
first period simply lapsed for the want of facts. It had been 
questioned whether there was any door to the Christian Church 
except through Judaism; but now that Judaism was gone, 
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that question could scarcely be agitated longer. The right 
of the whole world to Christ, and the free access of souls in 
every land and race to him, could not now be contested. 
There still were Jews, fierce in their very defeat, and there still 
was a Jewish spirit working as a leaven in the Church. But 
Jewish and Judaising influence could never again be bold and 
claim to control Christianity, now that the thunderbolt of doom 
had fallen on Jerusalem, and the only place where it could 
work strongly was in certain sects and corners of the Church. 
On the main issue breadth and liberty had won. Now Paul’s 
principle was honoured, that there is no difference between the 
Greek and the Jew, for the same Lord is Lord of all, rich unto 
all that call upon him. Now the claim of the writer to the 
Hebrews was acknowledged, that Christ is the sole High 
Priest, through whom men may come directly to God with 
boldness, and enter the holiest by the blood of Jesus. The 
Gospel had now gone forth from its cradle into its permanent 
life. Free from the questions and strifes of the age when 
Judaism was perishing, it was now advancing to meet the 
questions of the wide world and the strifes of the long ages. 
Yet let it not be inferred that the questions of the forty 
years were altogether temporary, or that the forms of doctrine 
that arose in dealing with them may be regarded as inferior 
and transient. As against the inferior truths of Judaism, final 
truths of Christianity were proclaimed by Paul and his 
companions. In the assertions of that time they uttered the 
very substance of the glad tidings. From discussions that 
ended, once for all, after forty years, all Christian ages have 
learned vital truth. It is hard to see by what other means the 
universal freeness of grace could have been made for all time 
so clear and interesting as it became in the strife with the con- 
straint of Judaism. In that conflict the essential glory of 
Christ was revealed, and all ages have seen it. And it is 
needless to add that the strife with Judaism suggested by no 
means all the utterances of inspiration in that period. The 
counsels of the Spirit for common life were richly given. In 
his later epistles Paul looked beyond the strife, and had in 
mind the Churches that had sprung up in many lands, and 
was already unfolding the sublime doctrine of a unity that 
embraced all of them, and more, in Christ. God does not 
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wait for transient questions to be settled before he gives forth 
final truth. He uses the occasion that may be only a passing 
one to utter words that can never pass away. 7 

But when the great change had passed, when Judaism was 
gone, when the questions of the forty years had been left 
behind, and the work of the new and enduring age must be 
taken up, what would the Spirit of revelation then impart ? 
It would seem strange, indeed, if Scripture contained nothing 
that was suggested under the new conditions. Surely our 
whole Christian Scripture would not come from the period 
when Christianity was escaping from its cradle. Some parts 
would be given after it had won its way forth to the field and 
the forms of its permanent activity. Whether such expectations 
would be justified in advance of the facts or not, it is certain 
that they have been abundantly and gloriously satisfied in the 
Scriptures that we possess. 

One apostle survived the great transition; others possibly, 
but one who is known to us, John, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, the profoundest, simplest, most clear-sighted of them all, 
lived far into the new age. Probably he was far from Jerusalem 
before the crisis came. The last part of his life was spent in 
Asia Minor, among the Churches that had sprung up in 
Gentile lands. Far on to the end of the century he lived, 
until, perhaps, for thirty years there had been no Jerusalem. 
Toward the end of his life, moved by a divine impulse, he took 
up his pen. Years earlier he had written out what words 
could tell of the visions of God that he had seen at Patmos. 
Now, after twenty or thirty years of the new age, he wrote his 
Gospel, the mighty Fourth, the spiritual Apocalypse. He sent 
forth also his great Epistle, which seems to have been intended 
as a companion to the Gospel; and there are preserved from 
him two short private letters of the same period, breathing the 
spirit of that age. 

Hence the Gospel of John stands, in an important sense, 
apart from the other Gospels. It is the gift of the Spirit to the 
wants of another age. Hence, also, a peculiar interest attaches 
to John’s First Epistle. The epistle presupposes the Gospel, 
and seems certainly, therefore, to have been written after it. 
The second and third epistles stand last, merely because they 
are shortest ; we know nothing of their relative date and, in 
any case, they contain little additional matter. If we may 
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leave these apart, therefore, as uncertain in date and relatively 
unimportant, the First Epistle of John stands as the last word 
of inspiration in the Scriptures. Its closing utterances are the 
latest words of the sacred canon. To it should be transferred 
the peculiar reverence that has been accorded to the Apocalypse 
as the final book ; or rather to the Gospel and the Epistle of 
John together should that reverence be given, since the two 
are essentially one. And when we have learned the supreme 
value of the real, the eternal, spiritual truth, we shall know 
that we gain, instead of losing, by the change. 

The qualities of the new age are plainly to be seen in the 
two great writings. One of their most striking peculiarities 
is the complete absence of the Jewish conflict. Very marked 
in this respect is the contrast between these writings and the 
Apocalypse. That book bears internal testimony that the 
Jewish question was not wholly in the past. In the letters to 
the seven Churches the Jews and their notions are frequently 
present, and in the imagery of the visions Jewish facts and 
forms provide a large part of the material. But in the Gospel 
all this is far away. Allusions not only to Jewish localities, 
but to Jewish customs, have to be explained. The Passover is 
even defined as a feast of the Jews. Twenty or thirty years 
before the Gospel was written, the organisation of Judaism 
ceased to exist, and the land itself lost all present interest for 
Christians. As in the Gospel, so in the first epistle. The 
Pauline questions have no place here. The writer has his fears 
for his brethren, and his indignations for those who oppose the 
truth, but not by Judaism or Judaistic teachers are they 
awakened. Not only is there no reference to these questions, 
but the tone of writing is such as to imply that they have 
long been settled. Christianity has gone forth from its cradle, 
Jewish opposition no longer restrains it, and it is advancing to 
meet the world. It is with the world that it now has to do, 
and the world is now the opposing power. The questions of 
the day are such as arise when men have begun to reflect upon 
Christianity. The germs of philosophic speculation have 
begun to develop. Inquiries have arisen regarding the person 
of Christ. Existing doubt has reference not to the possibility 
of a free and direct Gospel, but to the facts, or the explanation 
of the facts, of the Gospel that has actually been proclaimed. 
Christians have lived long enough as Christians to come into 
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the region of deep ethical inquiries. The practical question is 
not now whether the Gospel is to be preached, but rather how 
the Gospel is to be lived out in human conduct, what its 
fundamental principles are, what it requires, and how it is to 
be fulfilled. 

These are questions of the new age. Indeed, they are 
questions of the present day; for the age that was begun on 
the Day of Pentecost, and cleared of its mixture with another 
age when Jerusalem fell, is the age in which we are living. 
When John wrote his Gospel and his first epistle, our own 
era had fairly begun, and that conflict with the world which 
Christianity is still waging had been opened. Is not this 
one reason why the fourth Gospel has taken so strong a hold 
upon the hearts of preachers? Beyond a doubt it is the 
favourite part of Scripture for the preacher’s use, and partly 
because it was given by the Holy Spirit to the age in which 
we live, and deals with divine things in a realm as far removed 
from Judaism and its questions as our own. The epistle has 
yet to win its way to similar appreciation ; but in due time it 
will stand beside the Gospel in the estimation of the Church. 

It must be added that as the range of thought, so the 
writer’s mood is of the new age. The writer himself appears 
as one who has long been living in another world than that of 
Jewish controversy. From those strifes he has long been at 
leisure, and the new questions have laid their hold upon his 
heart. The Epistle to the Hebrews laboured to bring its 
readers to a certain attitude of free faith before God; but the 
writer of this epistle has been living for years in that very 
attitude ; he has taken advantage of it to learn God and his 
will, and to grow into fellowship with him ; he has pondered 
the truth that he learned there, and become able to express to 
his brethren the inmost substance of divine revelation. Paul 
and the writer to the Hebrews were compelled by stress of 
warfare to spend much strength in maintaining that men may 
enter boldly into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. John, set 
free from that form of strife, entered boldly into the holiest, 
and dwelt there before the Lord. Paul had beeu there before 
him, but John was there more calmly and more at leisure. He 
abode there in the secret place of the Most High, and gazed 
to the full upon the glory of God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Thus, to meet the characteristic questions of the new age, John 
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brings out from the characteristic Christian experience the 
most profoundly characteristic of all Christian truth. The 
early controversies ended, and the field cleared for the long 
spiritual strife, he utters the final words of inspiration, the 
highest truth that ever was spoken by the Holy Spirit through 
the mind of a man. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews argues that the crown of divine 
revelation has come; the First Epistle of John shows what the 
crown of revelation is, as to its spiritual glory. The one epistle 
declares that God hath now at length spoken to us by his Son ; 
the other epistle takes that for granted, and proceeds to tell 
what it is that the Son has said to us. The one says, “God 
has spoken ;” the other, “This then is the message that we 
have heard of him.” And the message that John recites is 
rich with the greatest of truth. He tells what God is in the 
very substance of his being. He sets forth God’s supreme 
qualities as imitable by man. He proclaims the true principle 
of imitation, whereby man is to become what he ought to be, 
and reach the fulness of blessing. He thus gives us the clear, 
compact expression of the fundamental truths regarding God, 
and the strong, searching utterance of the ruling, practical 
truths for the life of man; he shows us these ruling truths 
concerning ourselves, grounded in the fundamental truths con- 
cerning God ; and he shows us all this as the truth that Christ 
revealed. This surely is the summit. To what higher point 
could revelation advance ? 

Yet to give this rank to John is by no means to disparage 
Paul. John was privileged to outlive Paul. Thirty years that 
Paul spent with the Lord above John spent on the earth, where 
the record of what the Lord made known to him could be left 
to the Church. Those years belonged to a new period, for 
which Paul’s labours had prepared the way; and it would be 
strange, indeed, if they had brought nothing new and higher 
to the open mind of the beloved disciple. Yet Paul saw the 
glory of Christ as clearly as did John, and so did Peter, and 
so did the writer to the Hebrews. Between these and John 
there is no conflict and no contrast. Indeed, there is evidence 
earlier than John’s Gospel and Epistle, that inspired thought 
was already moving toward the point which it was given to 
John to reach. In views of the person of Christ we can trace 
in the earlier apostles distinct progress toward what John at 
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length made plainest. The prologue to John’s Gospel, which is 
one of the loftiest passages, if not the very loftiest, in all the 
Scripture, has no full parallel anywhere. The opening verses 
of John’s own epistle come nearest, perhaps, to furnishing one. 
Yet, in the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, one - 
of his later letters, there is a passage in which essentially the 
same high view of Christ is reached, and which is scarcely less 
worthy than John’s own epistle to be cited as parallel to the 
matchless prologue ; and the opening verses of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews give utterance again to the same thoughts, in a 
strain scarcely lower than the loftiest. The course of Paul’s 
writing goes to show that if he had lived and written on, he 
would have dwelt more and more upon the high spiritual 
aspects of truth which his later epistles present, and exactly 
thus would he have advanced in the way in which it was per- 
mitted John to go. When we call John’s Gospel and Epistle 
the true crown of revelation, we do not disparage any earlier 
apostle’s work. We only say that it was given to John to 
live on after the others had departed, to see the new light 
that suited a new age, and to convey to the Church the latest 
words that the revealing Spirit would provide for the Christian 
Scriptures. 

From what has been said it seems plain that a preacher of 
the Gospel has not mastered in full the substance of his message, 
and a labourer for Christ has not obtained command of his in- 
struments of work until he has familiarised himself with the 
writings of both the periods of apostolic life. It is not enough 
to study John alone, and it will not do to confine one’s study 
to Paul and the other writers of the earlier period. Nor is it 
enough to study Paul, and then John, and then Paul again, but 
all upon one level, as if one were turning from page to page of 
the same continuous book. The parts of the New Testament 
must needs be distinguished one from the other; the dates 
must be allowed for, and the significance of the great dividing 
event must never be left out of sight. We must study Paul 
as the great apostle of the first period, and John as the great 
revealer of the second. The present study of two representa- 
tive documents of the apostolic age will have accomplished its 
purpose if it has rendered possible to any one a clearer and 
more intelligent reading of the New Testament. 

W. N. CLARKE. 













Modern Unbelief. 


Art. 1X.—Modern Unbelief.* 


HEN we speak of modern unbelief we refer rather to form 
than to substance. From the beginning faith and doubt 
have been permanent in character, even when their manifesta- 
tions have been most varied. The reasons adduced in vindi- 
cation of either may change from age to age; but in every 
case faith receives the Gospel of grace, while unbelief rejects it. 
At no very distant date Christian apologists associated 
infidelity and immorality, not infrequently suggesting, if not 
asserting, a causal connection between the latter and the 
former. Many unbelievers, especially in more recent times, 
resented the implied charge, and challenged a comparison 
between their conduct and that of ordinary professing Chris- 
tians. Now it is neither courteous nor necessary to deny that, 
so far as overt acts are concerned, there may be little, if any, 
difference between one who professes faith and one who avows 
unbelief, though we are not prepared to admit the equality or 
even identity of morality in the genuine believer and in the 
most blameless type of which infidelity can boast. Neverthe- 
less, even when we frankly make this admission, we must not 
for one moment forget the real antagonism towards God which 
is never absent from the sinful heart. 

If we may group together unspiritual men without respect 
to their acceptance or rejection of Scriptural truth, then, con- 
cerning all alike it may be truly said, “The natural mind is 
enmity against God.” For two reasons this fact must be 
made emphatic. (1.) The study of Divine things must not be 
confounded with ordinary science, nor must it be supposed 
that we can gain spiritual knowledge simply by the culture 
and use of such natural faculties as we possess. For it is 
written, “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: -for they are foolishness unto him : neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” (2.) 
Even were we to succeed in establishing the authority of 
revealed truth beyond the possibility of contradiction, and 


' Substance of a paper read at the Copenhagen Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, September 1884. 
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in closing fer ever the long controversy between Infidelity 
and Christianity, yet even then truth would not triumph 
unless the Word, acknowledged to be true, were also wel- 
comed and accepted by the heart. To perceive truth, and to 
submit actually and always to its influence, are by no means 
identical. Receiving the truth in the love of it alone saves. 

Laying stress on this unquestionable distinction, some 
excellent and earnest men are disposed to deny the necessity, 
or at least to depreciate the value, of Christian apologetics. 
They say, with fair show of reason, “Why attempt to prove 
truth? Rather let it approve itself. | Evidence cannot 
regenerate ; souls are only born again by the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever. Be content to speak the 
Word of the truth of the Gospel, and let it have free play, so 
that it may exert its own inherent energy.” 

Now, no one can contend more earnestly than we do for 
the efficacy of the Divine Word through the power of the 
Holy Ghost. The weightiest arguments from human lips are 
valueless. In the Gospel of Christ, and in the presence of 
the Holy Ghost, do we alone find the “power of God unto 
salvation.” Nevertheless, we cannot forget the thousands to 
whom the very truth of God seems to be a lie; and whose 
hearts are steeled against conviction by an impenetrable 
unbelief. John Bunyan, in his narrative of the capture of 
“ Mansoul,” tells us that “Diabolus” provided his soldiers 
with shields of “ unbelief,” which were proof against all the 
promises and threatenings of the besiegers. At the present 
hour, in so-called Christian countries, there is an overwhelming 
and apparently a still growing multitude to whom even the 
invitations of the Gospel scarcely ever come. They seem 
resolved to treat Christianity as a fable, and they judge 
it a waste of time to listen to a sermon or to open a Bible. 
If a friend or relative ventures to speak to them a /aithful 
word, they are either complacently indulgent as to a weak- 
minded monomauiac, or violently angry as to a medclesome 
fool. Somehow or other they have reached the conclusion 
that all religion is unreal and visionary, and so long as they 
continue in this mind they are little likely to be touched by 
the most earnest and winning appeals, even were they dis- 
posed to listen to them. They are fortified also in their con- 
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victions by a widely-spread concurrent public opinion. Now, 
we honestly believe that in the present day such persons are 
most likely to be reached and rescued by the persistent 
evidence of a Divine presence and power pressed upon their 
notice hour after hour by consistent Christian lives. From 
the living epistles of Christ they cannot turn away their eyes, 
and the simple message conveyed by them is more likely to be 
understood than even the most tender or impassioned appeal 
of an apostolical epistle. 

Yet, while we cannot withhold this admission, and while at 
the same time we must confess no small share of the blame 
for the progress of unbelief is due to the sinfulness and worldli- 
ness of many who call themselves Christians; we must still 
firmly maintain that it is the duty of the Christian Church to 
challenge the fullest examination of the truth which it con- 
fesses, and to expose, so far as it is possible, the falsehoods by 
which that truth may be assailed. From the time of the 
earliest Christian apologists, who were also Christian martyrs, 
this has been repeatedly done. Action and argument, the 
holy life and the reasonable appeal, have been combined, and 
when creed and conduct are thus mutually illustrative the 
effect is wondrously intensified. 

There is unbelief and unbelief. Even on a superficial 
examination we cannot fail to discover four phases of in- 
fidelity ; or, to speak more correctly, four distinct classes of 
unbelievers. There are those who deny even the evidence 
for the existence of God in the name of philosophy or science. 
There are those, again, who are not prepared to deny, but 
are resigned enough to doubt. Then there is, perhaps, the 
largest class of all, those who are thoroughly indifferent to 
all spiritual truth, and who, certain only of the life now pass- 
ing and the world now existing, are determined to make the 
best (though it may turn out to be the worst) of both. And, 
lastly, there is another class of recent birth, and most por- 
tentous of danger in the near future, who, hating with a deadly 
hatred society as it now exists, and perceiving clearly enough 
the strength and security of the foundation laid for it in the 
Word of God, are resolved, mainly if not solely in the interests 
of an anarchic revolution, to banish God from a world in which, 
as they think, He has succeeded in maintaining order too long. 
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We may name them severally, the Deniers, the Doubters, the 
Secularists, and the Social Anarchists. Our concern at present 
is chiefly with the first class, in their relation to the others. 

In some matters philosophers are only certain of their 
doubts. There are three proverbial sayings in my country to 
which I venture to add a fourth. They say, “A Scotchman is 
never at home except when he is abroad; an Englishman is 
never content except when he is grumbling; an Irishman is 
never at peace except when he is fighting.” Here is the addi- 
tion: “A Philosopher is never certain except when he is 
doubting.” 

Let us give the first place to Philosophy. The wisdom of 
this world has become bold enough to deny the possibility of 
attaining to the knowledge of God. In one sense we are not 
anxious to controvert this judgment. So far as human nature 
and human action are concerned, even a knowledge of God 
communicated by a Divine revelation may become faint, and 
finally disappear. There are survivals of a purer belief in some 
religions which we now rightly designate heathenish and pro- 
fane. When men do not care to retain God in their thoughts 
they are given over to a reprobate mind. That “the world by 
wisdom knows not God” is no novel discovery of the nine- 
teenth century. Neither is the complemental historic fact 
obsolete to-day—* It pleaseth God through the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” 

But let us glance for a moment at some of the reasons which 
philosophy adduces in proof of the unknowableness of God. 
He is infinite, and therefore a finite mind cannot know Him. 
He is absolute and unconditioned, therefore He cannot even be 
defined, for definition implies both limitation and relation. 
Behind nature there is a mighty, mysterious power, which, to 
human reason, is altogether inscrutable. This latter allega- 
tion, which has become somewhat popular in English-speaking 
countries, carries with it more than the philosopher is prepared 
to recognise. For if nature be an effect produced by, or, if 
the phrase be preferred, evolved from, this mighty mysterious 
cause, then we are certain it contains intelligence and will, 
since these are claimed by the philosopher himself; and there 
can be nothing in the effect which did not previously exist 
in the cause. In all our sciences we only decipher and 
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classify the thoughts embodied in the universe. He is a bold 
man who denies the unity of nature; and he is bolder still, 
even to midsummer madness, who would assert and assign the 
infinite intelligence necessary to each individual atom, if with- 
out ONE mind behind them, they grouped themselves together 
in that marvellous combination of order and exactness we call 
the solar system, or even in that one planet so wondrously 
fitted and furnished for man’s habitation which we call the 
Earth. Grant only the existence of this “Unknown Power,” 
demanded by Herbert Spencer as a philosophic axiom, and the 
effects produced by it, which give us all the philosophy and 
science we possess, make it knowable at least to the whole extent 
of our knowledge. Even in our current literature there are 
occasional significant indications which betray an uneasy con- 
sciousness of the fulness of proof which this philosophic admis- 
sion of a mighty mysterious power behind phenomena really 
contains. 

So far as the argument based on the “absolute and uncon+ 
ditioned” is concerned, there is no reason for anxiety. It is 
a mere fencing with words, which, while convenient enough as 
the expression of thought, represent no actual existence. For 
some purposes we may speak of an ideal man, neither European 
nor Asiatic, neither African nor American, without distinctive 
features or character ; but no such abstract characterless vaga- 
bond can be found in any quarter of the globe. So philosophy 
has formulated an idea of abstract being, and it has attempted 
to palm this counterfeit on the world as the impossible God 
whom Christians worship. They must belong to the order 
of Greek oyodactixot, who are deceived by this verbal 
jugglery. The God whom we worship is neither visionary nor 
characterless. God is love. He cannot lie. He is faithful 
and cannot deny Himself. He is limited, if you will, by His 
very excellencies. Pantheism alone can speak (though even 
in this case I am disposed to doubt if any true conception 
lies behind the word) of a God who is neither one thing nor 
another. 

We admit, without hesitation, the distance between the 
finite and the infinite, though even here we must be careful 
not to allow language to fetter or control thought. “Who 
can by searching find out God?” is a concession as old at least 
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as the days of Job. Agnosticism, so far as it contains any 
truth, is not of yesterday. The falsehood of it lies in the 
assertion that what is possible to man is impossible to God. Too 
wise, or too prudent, to deny the Divine existence, the 
Agnostic is content to assume that if God exists He must 
necessarily and for ever, because of His infinitude, remain 
unknown to, and therefore unknowable by, the rational 
creatures whom He is said to have fashioned after His own 
likeness. Man can forsooth reveal himself to his fellows in 
a thousand ways, but He who is infinitely greater than man, 
ex hypothesi, is doomed to silence and secrecy by His very 
greatness. “ Credat Judzeus Apella !” 

Because we cannot know God perfectly, must we therefore 
remain ignorant of Him altogether? So far as we know, space 
and time are limitless, and we cannot fully, even in thought, 
know either the one or the other. But we know miles and 
hours, and we can intelligently speak of leagues and years. Far 
as the eye, armed by microscope or telescope, can travel, we 
reach no limit, and we speak with some reason of the bound- 
lessness of creation. Because we cannot traverse the whole 
distance from the atom to the farthest star, do we therefore 
know nothing of nature? Surely he who professes to know 
so much in a world which is filled with mysteries, and which 
forms part of an apparently boundless whole in which the 
darkness is as the surrounding night to the lamp of the glow- 
worm, speaks with a bad grace when he denies to finite man 
any knowledge of the infinite God. To be consistent the 
Agnostic must become a Pyrrhonist. Matter itself, with which 
we seem so familiar, eludes our scrutiny. Not even Hegel 
could discover the “ding an sich.” The very materialness of 
matter is gravely questioned, and one of the latest theories 
resolves it into vortex-rings of motion. Yet no one is mad 
enough to question the existence of that which, nevertheless, 
he cannot even define. 

There is a revelation of God in nature which man may read 
if he will. If he close his eyes and roundly assert there is 
no vision, the blame be upon his own head. He is certainly 
without excuse ; “for the invisible things of God since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through 
the things that are made, even His eternal power and God- 
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head.” It is fashionable in the present day to decry the 
argument from design, or, as it may perhaps be more aptly 
expressed, the argument ¢o design, and to speak slightingly of 
the admirable contribution to apologetics bequeathed to us by 
Archdeacon Paley ; but I confess, attribute the confession to 
weakness if you will, that, to me, every year’s progress in 
discovery and invention only increases the force of this argu- 
ment, and adds one appendix after another to the classical book 
on “ Natural Theology.” 

Here, however, we must not omit to notice the supreme 
revelation of God which even throws into shade the magni- 
ficent revelation in nature. Glorious as the earlier revelation 
undoubtedly is, it hath no glory by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth forth His handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
But— 


“God in the person of His Son 
Has all His mightiest works outdone.” 


The historic personality of Christ, which is the centre of 
Christianity, is also the impregnable stronghold of Christian 
evidence. And the two facts in the history on which faith 
reposes with the most profound peace and jubilant joy are also 
the two facts which accredit, beyond question, the Divinity of 
our Lord. For these two facts, His death and resurrection, 
confirm all His claims, and attach the seal of Heaven to every 
action He performs, and to every word which falls from His 
lips. By a Divine care the historic certainty of these facts 
has been preserved during a period of eighteen centuries. By 
two monumental witnesses, one of which at least is never 
silent more than six days, God has borne testimony to His 
Son from the very evening of the day on which He raised 
Him from the dead. By the Lord’s Supper and the Lord’s 
Day, the one dating from the night before His death, and the 
other from the night on which He calmed the fears of His 
disciples when He had come forth from the tomb, having 
destroyed him that had the power of death——-by these two 
unimpeachable witnesses the faith of the Church has been 
firmly attached to the essential historic facts. No honest and 
scholarly controversialist ventures now to challenge the good 
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faith of the disciples. They are no longer branded as deceivers. 
The time from which these two witnesses began to speak leaves 
no interval in which legend or myth had time to grow, and 
proves beyond contradiction that the men who could best test 
and attest the reality of Jesus’ death and resurrection believed 
in both with a faith which never doubted, and, in consequence, 
braved death with a courage which never quailed. To us also 
these witnesses continue to speak. Our last communion and 
our last Sabbath are connected with the two first, which were 
contemporaneous with the historic facts they commemorated, 
by a chain which crosses the whole eighteen Christian cen- 
turies, and in which there is not one missing or defective link. 

We repeat, the death and resurrection of Christ are the very 
key of the whole Christian position. The historic truth of 
these two facts has been assailed and defended a thousand 
times, but the position has neither been turned nor taken up 
to the present hour. Legion after legion, fresh and fierce, and 
apparently full of force, has been dashed against this position, 
only to fall, broken at its base, like the billow which assaults 
the rock-bound shore. When both armies claimed a victory, 
a wise general assigned it to the army which kept the field. 
We, too, can fearlessly claim to have been victorious for the 
same reason. We need neither blush with shame nor tremble 
with fear when we are asked to give a reason for the hope that 
is in us. 

Now, in the Man Christ Jesus, God hath revealed Himself. 
With the Agnostic we say, “No man hath seen God at any 
time:” with us, we challenge him to say, or else to give 
sufficient reason for his refusal, “The only-begotten Son which 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him.” For 
here and now the revelation is complete. In the world around 
and in the worlds above we trace the finger of God; but in 
Jesus Christ we look into His heart. The universe unfolds 
wisdom and power; but these in themselves are impersonal 
and unsympathetic; but in the Word Incarnate God translates 
Himself into human nature, and makes Himself known to us 
in all the passion and compassion of a sinless man. 

Next let us inquire what Science can adduce in excuse for 
unbelief. The Exact and Experimental sciences are silent, 
and many successful students of these sciences are numbered 
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among the defenders of the faith. It is only when we travel 
out of the region of precision and experiment, to enter upon 
the wide expanse in which imagination and speculation find 
free play, that boastful and sometimes bitter words of doubt 
and denial fill the air. Beyond historic time, which belongs 
to the calendar, we are told there is geologic time, for which, 
however, no one has hitherto been able to find a scale. Once 
and again we have been told of thousands of years which must 
have elapsed in the growth of deposits, or grooving of channels, 
or silting of soils; but, in many cases, unfortunate after-dis- 
coveries have proved the reckoning to have been altogether at 
fault. Take one case as typical. An enthusiastic geologist 
calculated the annual rate of mud deposit in the delta of the 
Nile. Taking this as his time-scale, he found a piece of baked 
crockery at a depth which it could only have reached by an 
existence dating at least twelve thousand years before the 
creation of Adam. The conclusion was easily reached which 
assigned the origin of man to a time of which Moses did not 
even dream. This was satisfactory enough, until on digging 
deeper some bricks were brought up unmistakably bearing a 
Roman imprint, and proving beyond question that Egypt was 
occupied by the Romans many thousands of years before 
Antony or Cleopatra had been born. 

Perhaps, however, the most formidable objections have been 
urged in the interests of Evolution. This theory—which 
professes not only to trace the development of the earth, with 
its continents, oceans, mountains, valleys, rivers, and rocks, 
from a homogeneous nebulous gas; but even to trace society, 
language, laws, customs, from the needs and habits of a 
primeval savage who ran wild in the woods—has a singular 
fascination for almost every student of nature. It suggests 
many probabilities which are readily mistaken for proofs. By 


aid of it classification becomes easy, and the memory itself 


seems to gain unusual strength. Many anomalies which have 
long proved puzzling and perplexing vanish before its spell, 
and many details of knowledge, which at one time seemed 
distant enough, crystallise into a pleasing and picturesque 
unity. If we are content to receive it without reason and to 
maintain it without proof, no theory can make the endeavour 
to solve the mysteries of the universe less painful, or even 
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more pleasant. We do not wonder it has proved so acceptable 
and agreeable to many. It is the grand secret of “ becoming ” 
revealed to us at once and for ever. 

Only admit the existence of the primeval gas with unlimited 
time, and by a series of easy gradations you can advance to 
the close of the nineteenth century, with all its sciences and 
appliances. Thoughtful men, however, of an inquiring turn 
of mind, ask, Whence came this wonderful gas-cloud with its 
amazing properties? The rustic stares when the conjurer 
finds the borrowed hat a capacious storeroom; but we who 
are behind the scenes know full well that he cannot bring 
anything out which he does not first put in. Now all the con- 
tents of the whole solar system, not excluding mind and 
morals, were involved in that magnificent mist, else certainly 
they had never been evolved. For evolution implies involu- 
tion, and the description of the one without any attempt to 
explain the other is, at best, a sorry process. Topsy, 
questioned as to her origin, replied, “’Spec’s I growed ;” and 
the answer of evolution to the question of creation is no less 
natural and sensible. 

Waiving, however, the unsatisfactoriness of this solution, let 
us ask for the evidence on which this theory of evolution rests. 
Given a homogeneous nebula of vast extent, how is this one 
substance (if anything so unsubstantial can be called substance) 
to differentiate itself into some sixty or seventy chemical 
elements, each with its own exact and exquisitely adjusted 
specific gravity or weight? This is bar to progress number one. 

Then, even if this were passed, how is life to originate 
without germs or specific creation? Our masters in science 
tell us they have demonstrated that in no single case is life 
now developed except from life already existing. The hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous generation has been exploded. This is 
bar number two. 

Then, even if life did exist in some extremely simple form, 
which Darwin himself suggests may have come from the 
Creator’s hand, how are the different genera and species, with 
all their complex peculiarities, to grow from a single stem? 
There are, I admit, curious genealogical trees which are as 
trustworthy as the Welsh pedigree, with its ancestors before 
the Flood. It is possible to cross different species now, but 
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their descendants are invariably infertile. The sterility of 
hybrids sternly forbids the branching out which evolution 
demands. This is bar number three. 

Then we find man existing on the earth, with intelligence, 
language, heart, conscience ; between whom and the noblest 
of the beasts of the field there is a great gulf fixed. How is 
this gulf to be bridged over? There is not the faintest trace 
of a Simian ancestry. The oldest skulls known are of average 
European capacity. In presence of an illustrious assembly 
representing the science of Europe, Professor Virchow declared 
in the present year that there was not the slightest evidence 
to demonstrate the existence of any anthropoid form linking 
man with the ape. This is bar number four. 

And each of these bars exists at the very point where 
evolutionists should find or build a bridge. I confidently 
ask the question, Is it not preposterous (I forbear stronger 
language) from unproved assumptions, such as the theory of 
evolution demands and uses, to raise objections against creation 
or the Bible? With the truth or falsehood of evolution I do 
not concern myself so long as it lacks proof. But so long as 
proof is absent, it has no right to enter the lists against faith. 
If it dare to do so, it is simply a pretender which ought to be 
stripped and disgraced. 

At the present moment Materialism is being seriously dis- 
credited. The theory of double-faced matter, one side being 
material and the other mental, is not likely to survive much 
longer. Of course it is the nervous system which has been 
supposed to possess a twofold function. But the impossibility 
of distinguishing between nervous tissue which is associated 
with the fullest exercise of reason, and the inferior kind 
which is at best only intrusted with instinctive action, has 
given pause to speculations which were always more than 
doubtful. 

The curious revival of Buddhism under the guise of 
Pessimism is not the least significant movement of the present 
age. As a protest against an unreasonable optimism it is not 
without value. To certain minds it has no doubt a peculiar 
charm; and were it not for the Incarnation and Atonement of 
our Lord it might claim fair rank among philosophical theories. 
No thoughtful student can fail to perceive a striking resem- 
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blance between the helplessness and hopelessness of reason in 
the present day, and the growing despair which was settling 
down on inquiring minds at the time of our Lord’s advent. 
For both there is one, and only one, remedy—the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The influence of the speculations to which I have adverted 
is not limited to specialists in science and philosophy. By 
means of the periodical Press the wildest and most daring 
theories are made the common property of the multitude. 
Thus many who have neither time nor ability to investigate 
these subjects for themselves adopt them at second-hand, on 
the authority of writers who, if not eminent, are at least pre- 
tentious. Fortified by such authority, there are thousands 
who profess to be honest doubters. I do not care to question 
their doubt ; but unless they endeavour in a spirit of noble 
discontent to reach some certainty, I am bold enough to 
question their honesty. No one can remain placidly in a 
condition of uncertainty so long as there are any helps 
towards the resolving of doubts within his reach. And I 
venture again to affirm that the historical evidence of Christ’s 
resurrection is of easy access, and when this is fairly examined, 
there is, in my opinion, no longer room for doubt. There is 
some ground for suspicion of honesty when this accessible 
proof is studiously ignored. Flippant writers against Chris- 
tianity are almost invariably careful to give a wide berth to 
historical facts which have surely relevance no less than 
weight. Within the present century three noteworthy 
attempts have been made to eliminate the supernatural from 
the life of Christ, by Baur, Strauss, and Renan respectively, 
and it is no secret that all three have failed. What we have 
already called the key of the Christian position remains not 
only untaken, but untouched. 

Finally, our firm conviction is that only by the presence 
and power of vital godliness can we effectually silence gain- 
sayers. There is no better evidence of Christianity than 
a new life resulting from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
To produce and maintain this life there is no other method 
than the preaching of the Gospel and the fullest exposition of 
God’s Holy Word. EDITOR. 





